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Munjmenta- Antiqua; or, Obfervations on Antient Cafiles. In- 
“dluding Remarks on the whole Progrefs of Architecture, Ec- 
: clefiaftical, as well as Military, in Great Britain: and on the 
_correfponding Changes, in Manners, Laws, and Cuftoms. 
Tending both to illuftrate modern Hiftory: and to elucidate 

| many interefting PajJages in various antient claffic Authors. 
= | By Edward King, Efq. F. R. 8. and AS. Vol. I. Folio. 
3/. 135. 6d. Boards. Nicol. : 
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WHATEVER may be the public opinion of this author’s 
jous eccentricities in his attempts to illuftrate the Scriptures, ~ 
4 Be sipers on ancient caftles, publifhed in different numbers 
|] of the Archzologia, are favorable monuments of his fkill in 
so alee We therefore-took up the prefent work with 
confiderable expectations of entertainment, though not a little 
furprifed to find a vaft folio entitled Vol. I. The idea of a 
fecond folio on fuch a fubje&t ftruck us as the excefs of pro- 
lixity. We leave our readers, therefore, to judge of our fur- 
‘§ prife on finding thet the author, in his preface, promifes no 
“fiefs than four fimilar volumes! As Mr. King is a religious 
man, we wifh to remind him of the fevere account that will 
| hereafter be demanded of him who makes ufe of idle words ; 
‘of which certainly no work ever prefented a- greater number 
than the publication before us. We fhall, however, in the 
prefent inftance confider the author merely as an antiquary ; 
and in fo doing we beg leave to remind him that one of the 
grand merits of his papers on ancient caftles was their brevity, 
and that he could not more deplorably have difappointed the 
expectation of thofe who have hitherto been pleafed with him 
man by this unexpected tranfition to the molt diffufe and te- 
lous prolixity. 
_The learned author, well aware that his papers on ancient 
Caftles have been well received, feems, on this account, prin- 
tipally to have extended that title to the prefent work : for the 
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firft chapter alone, and indeed only a part of this chapter, hag 
any connection with the fubject ef ancient caftles. The 
mainder, or about nine-tenths of the whole volume, confiflg” 
of repetitions of the vifionary doétrines of Stukeley, Borlafe, 
and others, concerning what are called. druidic monuments, 
though there be no real ancient teftimony concerning druidie 
monuments whatever.. Nor is the bord munimenta unobjecs 
tionable ; for though in claffical latinity munimentum imply a 
caftle or fortification, yet as the greater part of Mr. King’s 
book muft refer to what are called the middle ages, he fhould 
have reflected that in the language of thefe times munimentum 
was employed to defignate a deed, charter, or diploma ; and 
that in confequence the Jearned world have a right to i 
from the prefent title a colleGion of ancient charters, inftead 
of a treatife on ancient buildings. 
In attempting to convey to the reader fome idea of this pon- 
derous and eccentric volume, we fhall commence with an eéx- 
tract from the preface. | 


. © The beginning of our narration, and which is contained im this 
volume, relates folely to the earlieft periods in Britain ; before the 
invafion of the Romans. The days of primzval fimplicity, and 
rirdenefs ;—the days of druidifm,—and. of patriarchal manners,” 

_* And here; with regard to fuch of the druidical ftru€tures as 
were indeed unqueftionably temples; I have carefully avoided, as 
much as poffible, the repeating, or interfering with what has been 
written, fo much at large, by doctor Stukeley :—leaving the curious 
{till to draw their own conclufions from his learned differtations;— 
though it cannot but be obferved, that in the courfe of this work, | 
conclufions, even on different grounds, have led’me very much to 
agree with him. My object, it will be found, has been to add, if 
poffible, by fair obfervations, new and additional light to the interelt- 
ing fubjeét; by an inveftigation of circumftances, which had before 
efcaped due notice. r 

¢ And in other points, with regard to Rowland, Borlafe, and othet 
able writers, to whom we are fo much indebted, it will be found that 
I have, as much as poflible, obferved the fame rule. 

‘ The fecond volume, which has the plates already engraved, and 
is printing with all expedition, will relate to the works of, the Ro- 
mans in this ifland, and the improvements introduced by them ;—40_ 
fuch works of the Britons as were imitations of Phoenician, and Sy- 
rian architecture, with which they were made acquainted by the tral 
fickers for tin;—and to fuch as were mere imitations of Roman at- 
chiteéture ;—and alfo to fuch as, in the more barbarous parts of the 
ifland, were only imitations of thofe imitations. 

‘ The third volume, which is alfo ready for the prefs, will ¢an- 
tain the hiftory of what truly relates to the Saxon times. 
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* And the fourth, the hiftory of the ftrenuous efforts of Norman 
genius :—-and of the preparations which their fturdy, and violent en- 
deavours were permitted to make for better times. 

‘ As viewing the hiftory of our country in this light, has opened 
a fcene-of wonder and delight ; and carrying with it a full convic- 
tion of truth, though mixed with much novelty of ideas, to the mind 
of the author; it may perhaps become no lefs ftriking, and intereft- 
ing to the minds of others. , 


‘ The world becomes, by this means, in the trueft fenfe, the great 


and iplendid theatre, on which are difplayed the wonders of divine 
wifdom, and defignation, bringing light out of darknefs, and a {pi- 
ritual world of created beings to maturity. 

‘But there are fcenes; amidft which we muft proceed with cau- 
fious fteps. © : | 

‘Tn this firft part, therefore, it may be obferved, that there are cir- 
cumftances of. particular fuperftitious obfervances, that are faid to 
have prevailed amongft the druids, which yet are not detailed at 
leagth in thefe pages. , 

¢ And the reafon is,—becaufe they do not relate to the peculiar 
objet of thefe obfervations ;—becaufe alfo of the uncertainty with 
regard to fome of them, (many of the conclufions refting on fur- 
mife ;)—-and becaufe they have been more than fufficiently men- 
tioned by others ;—whilft, at the fame time, it is furely to be withed, 
that a veil fhould for ever be drawn over the foul and foolifh abo~ 
Minations of horrible idolatry; wherever facred truth does not de- 
mand the naming of them, 

_ * Such circumftances are ;— 

* The account of the ftately old tree, in the deep: wood, with its 
branches lopped off; and having the two largeft fixed expanding ho- 
md at top, fo as to caufe the whole to tefemble the form of 
aT. : 

* The ufe of the ideal device of. the orbicular winged ferpent ;— 
fo much correfponding with the idea of the wings, the orb, and the 
ferpent, found amongft the Egyptian hieroglyphics. 

* The ufe alfo of the ideal device of the mundane egg. 

* And the pretence concerning thé anguinum, or ferpent ftone, 
fometimes called the adder ftone. 

_ © The various kinds of luftrations : : , 

* The attention to the white horfe, and to the white bull. 

* The veneration for the vervain, aud other cqnfecrated grafles ;— 
which was perhaps only a dark initiation to fome fcience of botany, 
and medicine, ‘ 

© The reverence for the crefcent moon. 

* The hallowed, and‘ unhallowed folemn turnings from eaft to 
weft, or from weit to eaft. | 
_ © The fappofed dances of three groups ; the one wheeling round 
ina circle, from the right hand to the left; and the other from the 
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left hand to the right; with the flow walk of the third round & cen. 
tral altar, at the fame time. 

‘ The fuppofed fire dances. <a 

‘ The fires, or béaltine, lighted on the cairns, on May-eve:— 
and the double fires on May-day; between which they caufed their 
mien and beéafts to pafs, which were deftined to be facrificed. 

‘ And finally, the horrid magical rites of devoting their enemies; 
n deep groves, whofe trees were fprinkled, and reeking, with blood 
and gore. ) 


‘ Barely to name fuch deteftable offences of dark ages, (from any 


enlarged .narration of which, if fuch had been poflible, no good 
could be derived;) is more than fufficient. 

‘ And the more interefting and fafe purfuit, is to inveftigate, by 
means of fcattered remains of antient labour and architecture, and 
by: means of fcattered records, how, amidft the deepeft errors, ufe- 
ful exertions have yet been made ;—and how the mind. of man has 
been infenfibly guided through the whole wondrous chain of events, 
fram gloomy darknefs, unto hope, and light.—How obftinate prev 
judices have been overcome ;—the bonds of habit broken ;—and the 
fetters that held the human mind in fuch fad durance, by degrees 
loofened. 

‘ This will be ftill more the purport of what is propofed to be 
printed in the fucceeding volames, than even of what is contained 
in this. But as, in this prefent volume, there has been occafion 
both to refer to, and to fling fome light upon, the hiftorical part of 
the Holy Scriptures; and alfo upon feveral paflages in the moft an- 
tient claffic authors; two fhort indexes are added; befides a very 
full and minute table of contents. 

‘ The one index, points out the paflages in the Holy Scriptures, 
that are at all illuftrated in thefe pages ;—in regular order, according 
to the arrangement of the Sacred Books. 

‘ And the other index, leads to fuch paflages in antient writers, 
as are here placed in any ftriking point of view ;—or have had any 
additional light caft upon them.—And alfo fome particular circume 
ftances, befides thofe mentioned in the table of contents, that are 
mott deferving of notice. —And is made as fhort, and comprehen- 
five, as poffible. : 

‘ The fame plan will be purfued in the fucceeding volumes; if 
the author’s life is {pared to print them.—And as to the reft of theit 
contents; it would be improper here to repeat what has been faid in 


the advertifement prefixed to the Veftiges of Oxford Caftle. And 


efpecially as no part of that little tragt will now be inferted in the 
body of this publication ; but the whole will be left to be bound as 
an Appendix to the work at large: that no one may be obliged to 
purchafe the contents of that differtation, in any fhape, a fecond 
time, for the completion of this publication,’  B. ii. 


The remainder of the preface, which extends to twenty 














_ pages, confifts of meagre and uninterefting obfervations in a 
fingularly colloquial, or rather talkative, ftyle, better adapted 
to a private fire-fide than to the eye of public criticifm. 

This firft volume, or Book I. as the author calls it in the 
contents, is divided into feven chapters. Chapter I. gives a 
defcription of the old Britith fortreffes, extending from p. 17 
-top.44. The remainder of thé chapter relates to caves and 
hiding places. Hence, as will prefently appear, only about 
40 pages, out of 343, correfpond with the title-page of the 
book. 

After defcribing all the pits and hiding places mentioned in 
the Scriptures or profane traygts, and a complete hiftory of Jo- 
nathan and his armour-bearer, the author proceeds to chap- 
ter If, concerning aJl the ftones of memorial which have been 
erected on the face of the earth. In chapter III. he proceeds 
to all the circles of memorial, of obfervances, and of obfer- 
vation ; and in chapter IV. he gives us facred circles, with 
altars of oblation. If the reader’s head be not turned amidtt 
thefe circles, he may advance to chapter V. concerning crom- 
leches, and to chapter VI. concerning barrows and cairns. 
The VIlih and concluding chapter relates to rocking-ftones, 
tolmen, and bafon-ftones. The traveller, with our author, will 
perceive that the foil is extremely ftony, and we need not add 
that it is alfo extremely barren. 

The introduction tells us, in a prodigality of words, the fu- 
periority of civilifed over barbarous fociety, and how very for- 
tunate it is that we have no human facrifices. From chap- 
ter I. we learn that the Britith forts were chiefly fituated on the 
tops of hilis.. From Czfar’s defcription we fhould rather have 
fuppofed them to have been placed in the midft of woods, and 
on low ground, for the fake of concealment, as the towns of 
the favages in America were generally found. But as Mr. 
King muft know better than Czfar, we thall difmifs this topic 
with obferving that, inftead of minute and original defcrip- 
tions, which we expected, the author generally refers us to de- 
lineations by other writers, and even thefe references are fome- 
times erroneous; as, for inftancé, the catter-thun, which is 
taken from Pennant inftead of general Roy ; and fo ignorant 
is our author of the commen geography of his country, that 
he repeatedly ftyles the fhire of AZarns, or Kincardin, the 
county of Merris or Meris. Even amidft the fmall portion 
of this volume which relates to ancient caftles he falls into a 
variety of eccentric digreffions, as his account of the canoes, 
the temple of Solomon, &c. &c. Nor can any thing be 
more deceitful than the author’s table of contents, which indi- 
cates that defcriptions of the places referred to occur in the 
Pages enumerated ; for, on turning to them, the reader will 
generally find not more than a line or two devoted to this pur- 
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pofe, and often a mere reference to another apthor. Accufs ff fatt 
tomed as we are to the fervilitv of antiquaries, we have no he. 40% 
fitation in pronouncing that we have never met with any work ff are 
more foreign to its title, or more injudicioufly conftructed, than fev 
the prefent. Mr. King is perpetually a clofe imitator of the wil 
pedagogue mentioned in Gil Blas, who wrote a differtation to _ ma 
prove that the Athenian children commonly cried when they ~ § an 
were whipped. After prying into a number of foreign caves, fu 
as if they were very fingular things, he thus proceeds : c mt 


‘ Alli thefe accounts uniformly fhew, what recourfe mankind in 
general, in an uncivilized ftate, in different countries, and efpecially — 
in thofe which were firft of all inhabited, had to thefe kind of hiding lik 
places, for fecurity; as well as to flrongholds, on rocks, and hills, © 


It may therefore very reafonably be conceived, that the primzeval de 
inhabitants of this ilandavould not be without fuch rude refources: 
) and accordingly we find remains that anfwer moft precifely to fuch a 
fort of hiding places. 7 
* For, as to thofe for corn and grain, there is one that can hardly . 
be miftaken; although fuch ftrange conclufions have been drawn dr 
by fome writers with regard to it; and even by one who judged fo di 
excellently well in other matters. 
‘ Tt is at Royfton, in Hertfordfhire ; moft manifefily quite un- " 


connected with the foundation of the prefent town; and prior to the if 
exiftence of any place of that denomination: for it was difcovered, 
at laft, only by means of an endeavour to put down a poft in the: 


market. place, in 1742. fe: 
‘A very imperfect (ketch of it, taken from Dr. Stukeley’s draw- c} 
ing, may be feen in Mr. Gough’s Additions to Camden’s Britannia, 7 
but it isin reality of a much more conical form than there repres ‘ 
fented. The defcent to it is by a narrow pipe or well, juft like thofe : 
in Syria. And as to the figures, and odd holes cut in the fides, in , 
the chalk, they are clearly ‘the rude carvings of idle perfons, who 
have beén down there at different times; and afford no rational 
ground for any conjectures, like thofe of Dr. Stukeiey, concerning rn 
a lady Re iGa, or its having been her oratory. Its fituation, in-a F 
country full of Britifh barrows; and in a fpot of {uch note in-early n 
ages, that two Roman roads were made to meet there; as well as r 
the whole appearance of the place, fpeak it to have been a moft an- b 
tient repofitory for grain; and fometimes even a fecret hiding place I 


for perfons, againft irruptions of enemies, of that violent and fud- 
den kind fo frequent in early ages. 

© Of the fame fort of ftru@ure alfo; and (as feems moft plainly to fi 
appear. from their whole form) defigned § for the fame ufe, are thofe a 
numerous pits near Crayford, in Kent; defcribed by Mr. Hafted. c 
There are now to be feen, he fays, as well on the heaths near Cray- c 
ford, as in the fields and woods hereabout, many aytificial caves in V 
the earth ; fome or which are ten, fome fifteen, and others twenty ti 
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fathoms deep. At the mouth and thence downward, they are nar- 
row, like the tunnel or paflage of a well, but at the bottom they 
are large and of great compafs, infomuch that fome of them have 
feveral rooms, one within another, ftrongly vaulted, and fupported 
with pillars of chalk, Mr. Hafted apprehended them to have been 
made by the Saxons, in imitation of the cuftom of their German 
anceftors, as defcribed by Tacitus; but if we confider how much 
‘fuperior the other Saxon modes of fortification appear, it feems 
much more reafonable to conclude that they were firft formed by 
the Britons, in conformity to the moft antient ufages of mankind. 

‘ Tlere are feveral more of thefe kind of hiding pits, and of the 
like peculiar ftructure, near Faverfham, in the fame county. 

¢ And of this kind feem to have been the pits mentioned by Cam- 
den, near Tilbury in Effex. : 

‘ That they were all really the works of the Britons, may be con- 
cluded ; becaufe Diodorus Siculus exprefsly tells us, that the Britons 
did lay up their corn in fubterranean repofitories : from whence the 
antient people ufed to take a certain portion every day; and having 
dried and bruifed the grains, made, a kind of food thereof for imme- 
diate ufe. 

‘ Nor is it unworthy our notice, that this fort of diet, and alfo 
the quick mode of preparing it, greatly refembles what we read of, 
as being ftill in ufe, in fome of the moft uncivilized of the weftern 
iflands of Scotland; and in fome parts of the Highlands; amongft 
the defcendants of the old Britifh Caledonians, For there fome- 
times, to this very day, a woman taking an handful of ears of-corn, 
and holding them by the ftalks in her left hand, fets fire to the ears; 
and then with a ftick in her right hand, beats off the parched grain, 
very dexteroufly, at the very inftant when the hufk is quite burnt; 
by which means a quantity of corn is winnowed, ground, and baked, 


within an hour.’ P. 47. 


The author then gives us fome excellent caves, ready cut 
and dried, from the hiftory of Jofephus, and paffes with .the 
tapidity of an cagle from Scotland to Paleftine, and fram 
Paleftine to Wales. All the paflages of Scripture which 
mention any caves or holes are carefully reprinted, left the 
teader may not perhaps poffefs a Bible. Nay, to fill up the 
book, even whole pages are borrowed from Dr. Robertfou’s 
Hiftory, and from Sully’s Memoirs, concerning the furprifal 
of fome modern caftles ! ( 

It would be endlefs to endeavour to rectify Mr. King’s con- 
fuled ideas refpe&ting many ancient places. Courts of juftice, 
and other civil monuments, are by our author converted. into 
caftles or temples, and inftead of difcuffing the real intention 
of the edifice ~he gravely takes it for granted, whereas his 
very firft office ought to have been to have laid folid founda- 
tions, and to have convinced his readers that he could not mif- 
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take a'church for a windmill. All the ancient Britons he like, 
wife confiders as aboriginal, as he calls them, totally forget. 


ting the Belgic colonifation mentioned by Czefar, and other an. 
cient authors. This ignorance of the real hiltory of his coun. 


try neceffarily leads to the groffeft blunders ; for it is impoffie 


ble to give a juft and fatisfactory illuftration of ancient mony. 


ments, except by profound inquiries into the annals of the 
country where they are found. 

The following extract may perhaps amufe our readers more 
than the tedious enumeration of old torts and caves, interlarded 
with paflages from the Scriptures and Jofephus. 


‘ After having thus endeavoured to form a clear idea of the na. 
ture of the fortreffes, and of the mode of habitation of the 2ntient 
Britons; we cannot but with to obtain, as far as is poffible, fome 
little conception of the appearance of their perfons, and of ‘their 
manners. 

‘ Cefar fays, the inhabitants of Kent were the moft civilized of 
any; and the moft nearly refembled the natives of Gaul. For the 


inhabitants of the interior parts of the ifland, according to his ace 


count, were fo utterly unacquainted with the conveniences of life, 
that they did not even fow any corn at all, but lived entirely upop 
milk, and fleth. 

‘ All the Britons painted themfelves more or lefs (vitro), that is, 
according to the apprehenfiens of the beft commentators, with woad, 
of a bluith colour, in order to render themfelves of a more formis 
dable appearanée in battle. And Herodian affirms, that fome of them, 
on the fea coaft, punétured their bodies (¢r:Zovrai) with figures re- 
fembling various kinds of animals; in confequence of which they 
alfo went without garments, that they might not cover or-conceal 
thofe indented reprefentations; which we may obferve muft have 
been very nearly of the fame kind, as to the manner in which they 
were imprefled, with the marks made by tattowing in the South Sea 
Ifla ids. 

‘ They had long lank hair; but were fhorn in every part of the 
body, except the head, and upper lip. And excepting the perfons 
juft mentioned, they were, in general, clad with fkins. 

‘ To this, which is the fubftance of the account given by Caefar, 
Strabo adds, that many of the inhabitants were fo rude, and unkil- 
ful, as neither to be able to make any cheefes, alt hough they had 
plenty of milk; nor to cultivate pot herbs; or to ufe any kind of 
tillage of the ground whatever. 

¢ Their wretched black tubftitute for falt alles was obtained merely 
by pouring fea water on the embers of burning wood. And with 
this they, or at leaft the neighbouring Irifh, are faid, in fome in- 
ftances, to have devoured human fiefh, and to have drank the blood 
_of animals, and even of.their enemies. And it muft be confefled, 
phat the barbarity and horrid cuitoms of fome barbarous nations, 
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y difcovered, render thefe accounts too probable, however quef- 
tionable the authority of the authors who relate them may be. 
‘ But though there were fuch inftances of barbarity in fome parts, 
yet this wretched favage ftate was not univerfal: and with regard to 
their druids, we may infer; from Strabo’s account of thofe in Gaul, 


whom they fo nearly refembled,that this order of men were even 
' sichly clad ; and that fome of them even wore golden chains, or col- 


lars, about their necks and arms; and had their garments dyed with 
various colours, and adorned with gold. 

* Chains alfo, both of iron, and gold, appear to have been worn 
by fome of the chieftains, and noble perfonages. 

* And from his account of the common people in Gaul, and of 


the intercourfe the Britons had with them, and of the clofe fimilarity 


of their cuftoms, we may conclude that fome of the common order 
of Britons, inftead of the rude fkins of beafts, wore very thick coarfe 


_ wrappers, made of wool: which muft plainly have been a fort of 


blankets, or rugs, faftened about the neck with a little fharp pointed 
piece of ftick. They wore alfo a coarfe flit fhort veft, reaching down 
barely to the thighs, with fleeves. Whilft, for weapons, and ar- 


‘mour, they had a long two-handed fword, hanging by a chain, on 


the right hand fide; a great long wooden fhield, as tall as a man; 
long fpears; and a fort of miffile wooden inftrument like a javelin, 
longer than an arrow, which they darted merely by the hand; (both 
of which latter, feem plainly to denote two different forts of thofe 
kinds of weapons, called Celtes, fixed at the end of ftaves and fticks) 
and fome of them ufed flings for ftones. There were amongft them 
alfo thofe who had breaftplates made of plates of iron, with hooks, 
or with wreathed chains; and fuch as had helmets alfo of different 


_ fathions: but fome went into the field of battle nearly quite naked, | 


who probably were thofe mentioned by Herodian, whofe bodies 
were punctured with figures refembling various animals: and who 
had fometimes wreathed chains of iron about their necks and loins. 
‘ They generally lay and repofed themfelves on the bare ground ; 
yet moft of them ate their food fitting on feats. 
* And they had a particular fpecies of dogs, moft excellent for 


_ bunting; and fo fierce, that the Gauls made ufe of them in war, 


* From thefe accounts compared together, and duly weighed, we 


‘May venture to reprefent to our imaginations fome tolerably adequate 


idea of the appearance which the antient Britons muft have made,’ 
P. 96. 


When the author refers, p. 101, to German ftatues, fup- 
pofed to reprefent druids, he fhould have looked into the an- 
cient authors, who would have told him in exprefs words that 
the Germans Had no druids. There is nd reafon to believe 
that any were known among the Belge in Britain, a German 
colony ; and confequently this vaft and coftly volume on caftles 


_ May be pronounced, in a great meafure, a caftle in the air. 
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When Mr. King, p. 112, gravely afferts that a modern Welch 
pig-ftye, built of ftone, affords the real reprefentation of the 
ancient Britifh huts, which were of wood, and that the Welch — 
fledge, with low or no wheels, refembles the ancient Britith— 
car ufed in battle, we can only pity fuch a confufion of ideas; 
for the wheels of the car muft have been of confiderable 
height, otherwife the chiets could not have fought with any 
advantage, or their perfonal commands been oblerved by nuy 
merous hattalions. ! re 

The author obferves, p. 113, that the term druidic templeg” 


js abfurd, as the druids had no temples : but his diftin€tion be. 


tween temples and facred circles is truly nugatory ; and it ig” 
furprifing that the truth did not ftrike him that Stonehenge, and 
other fuch circles, have not the moft diftant connection with — 


the druids, being found in Germany, Scandinavia, and other 
countries, where druids were totally unknown, and where the 
antiquaries have well defcribed them as ancient courts of ju 
tice, proportioned in fize to various dignities, from ther 

down to the baronial, or the finallefl fubdivifion of public jus 
dicature, This fact he might have found ftaring him in the 
face in many pages of the Icelandic hiftorians ; fuch as Snorto, 
the Landnama, or origins of Iceland, and the commentators, 
It is true that a facrifice, fometimes human, was offered up 


before the bufinefs commenced; but thefe facrifices do not 


conftitute a temple any more than our prayers in parliament 
render the houfe of lords.a church. 
The author’s quotations from Scripture and from profané 


writeys, to evidence that {ténes were anciently erected as més — 


morials, might well have been fpared, the faét being univers 
fally known and admitted. It reminds us of a fafhion in the 
time of James I. by which no author was permitted to obferve 
that {now was white, without adducing ten or twelve autho« 
sities in fupport of his affeveration. The preparation of lead, 
mentioned p. 124, which will quickly wear away the hardeft 


Se ought to have been fpecified ; nor is the authority of © 
, | 


dx Moyes fuficient for fuch a new and fingular difcovery.— 

In the third chapter, after a very ample difplay of learning, 
biblical and profane, we expected to have found a more part 
cular account of Britiih monuments, but were again difap- 
pointed, The avihor, who is an entire ftranger’to the ancient 
population aud hiftory of Great Britain, wildly fuppoles that 
the Picts of the North, who came from Scandinavia, where 
there were no druids, neverihclefs followed the druidic fyftem, 
and that what are called Picts’ houfes were ihe refidence of 
drpids? ioe 

‘Theonly interefting part of the fourth chapter is the account 
of S.onehenge, accompanied with large engravings, whic 
{eem preity faithful. On’a recent vilit to this remarkabl¢ ed: 
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, the fhortnefs of the diameter was matter of furprife to 
ys, being Gnly forty-feven fteps ; nor did the whole fabric an- 
fwer our expectation, ‘The imaginary plans drawn by various 
gotiquaries to fupport their hypothefes we fhall not ftop to 
examine, but fhall only briefly mention that thefe ruins confift 
of three conceatric circles, the innermoft being of fmall ftones, 
‘shout five feet high each. The fecond circle of large ftones, 
about eighteen feet in height, appears to have been formed into 
pkind of gateway, by a third dtone being laid over two up- 
rights, in fuch a mode that there was no room for another 
"fone to reft over the vacancy, as the overlaying ftone extends 
tothe extremities of the two uprights. In the outermaft cir- 
ce, on the contrary, the ftones at the top are uniformly con- 
tinued, fo as to prefent a narrow pavement around the whole 
court. Ata diftance equal to that of the diameter of the cir- 
ce fland three high ftones, one towards the weft, and anather 
towards the eaft, On the fouth there never appears to have 
been any ; bur on the north is not anly a high and mafly ftone, 
but one-of great breadth and:length, which never can have 
flood upright, as it is, on the contrary, furrounded by a para- 
pttinevery direction. ‘This, we-agree with Mr. King, was 
thealtar.. From what part the ftones were brought is by na 
means obvious ; but they are generally pale yellowish fand- 
 flones, not fermenting with acids, and therefore confifting eie 
ther wholly: .of filiceous particles, or mixed with an argilla- 
ceous cement. | 
From this plain account of this celebrated ftructure, it will 
fttike every northern antiquary, accuftomed to fuch objects, 
that it was a high national court, in which rude parliaments 
were held, and juftice adminiftered. Within the innermoft 
circle are three ttones, which feem intended for feats, and on 
which probably were placed the king or chief of the Belge or 
German fettlers, who inhabited Wilthhire and other countries 
to the fouth, and on each fide of him the high prieft, and the 
chief judge, or moft fkilful man in the traditional laws. When 
they had taken their feats, a rope was drawn around the in- 
nermoft circle of {mall ftones, as ufual in Scandinavia, to pre- 
vent any improper intrufions; and this ceremony being ac- 
complifhed, the court was faid to be fenced, a phrafe yet re- 
tained in the Scotith law. The fubje& propofed by the king 
or chief judge being afterwards debated by the chiefs, who 
flood around within the exterior circle, the next obje@ was 
to fubmit the propotition to the general council of the nation, 
confifting of all the males capable of bearing arms. To be 
feen and heard by fo numerous an affembly, confiderable ele. 
vation and change of fituation became neceffary, and fuch, it 
may be conceived, ‘was the intention of the outermoft circle, 
prelenting an uniform pavement at.the top, around which a 
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chief or chiefs (haying afcended by fmall ladders) might walk 
and difcourfe at eafe to the furrounding people. An it ‘cane 
not fail to imprefs the fpectator, that at-a very confiderabl 
diftance from the circle there is in every dire&tion a kind of 


ae bank, natural or artificial, capable of containingay: 


immenie multitude, who might all behold what paffed withip 
the circle itfelf, which is, as it were, in the central bottom of 
this gentle cavity. at 
Inftead of a plain rational account of thefe ruins, our pious 
author has crowded numerous pages with ample quotations 
from the Scriptures concerning the kingdom of the Meffiah, 
though no found mind can perceive any connetion betweeg 
fuch a fubject and Stonehenge; and the reader, who is judis 
cious as well as religious, will be apt to efteem fuch anincom. 
gruous mixture a mere profanation. In p. 189, Mr. King 
mentions Mr. Keate’s two views of Stonehenge, but ought to 
have added that they are completely out of drawing, to ufethe 
language of artifts ; for by prefenting the backs of fome ftohes, 
of which he ought to have given the front, as we obferved on 
the fpot, and other grofs errors in perfpective, the views are 
literally good for nothing. As to Mr. King’s hiftory of this 
and other circular remains, it is like the reft of his work, in- 
judicious, vifiénary, and obfcure, pat 
The fifth chapter, on cromleches, or monuments of two 
ftones, with one above and acrofs, prefents nothing worth no- 
tice; nor do the author’s eccentric opinions, here again 
crowded into the fubject, deferve the attention of any man of 
found learning. Many of thefe pretended monuments of att 
occur in Alpine countries, where they arife naturally from 
fome pieces of the rock being harder than others, and remain 
ing in grotefque fituations, while the fofter parts are wafhed 
away. Nor can any thing be more ludicrous than to fee our 
author, amidft his folicitous labour in illuftrating pagan mo- 
numents, expreffing fuch religious execrations of pagan rites. 
Having mentioned that the celebrated Cook was prefented to 
idols in the South Sea, he calls out Horror! horror ! horrar! 
and he pronounces any theatrical reprefentation of pagam 
rites abominable.. Can even the weakeft author in this en- 
lightened age forget that it is merely the intention which con- 
fiitutes guilt, or fuppofe that captain Cook, or any fpectator 
of a drama, founded on foreign fuperftitions, has the moft res 
mote idea of profeffing fuch fuperftition himfelf ? Totally dif- 
ferent was the cafe when Chriftianity was ftruggling with pa- 
ganifm ;—but the author’s perpetual confufion extends event 
the moft plain and palpable fubjeéts. 
As much has recently been written concerning the barrows 
on the plain of Troy, we fhalk extra@t a ‘part of Mr. King’s 


wi ffufe chapter on barrows. 
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«.The barrow faid to be that of Patroclus and Achilles, with fome 
others near adjoining, are thus defcribed by Dr. Chandler; -who 
furveyed them in their prefent ftate. . 

« Early in the morning we defcended the flope, on which Si- 

ftood. After walking eight minutes we came between two 
barrows, ftanding each in a vineyard, or inclofure.. One was that 


of Achilles and Patroclus; the other, which was on our right hand, 


that of Antilochus, fon of Neftor. This hada fragment or two of 
white marble on the top, which I afcended: as had alfo another, 
not far off, which, if I miftake not, was that of Peneleus, one of 
the leaders of the Boeotians, who was flain by Eurypylus, We had 
likewife in view the barrow of Ajax Telamon; and at a diftance 


from it, on the fide next Leétos, that of Atfytes, mentioned in 
Homer.” : 
_ * The fragments of marble found here, on the tops of the bar- 
rows of Antilochus, and Peneleus, deferve our attention: becaufe 
they plainly thew, that here were placed rude marble pillars, .fimilar 
to that which was erected on the barrow of Ilus, which has been al- 
ready fo particularly taken notice of. 3 
‘ And becaufe we have alfo reafon to think there was formerly 
fuch-an one on the barrow of Achilles: inafmuch as Plutarch tells 
us, that Alexander poured oil on the ftone pillar of the grave of 
Achilles; when he had paffed the Hellefpont, on his way into 
Perfia. : 
‘The barrow of Hecuba, Chandler fays, is ftill very confpicu- 


ous, near one of the caftles of the Hellefpont. 
‘ And the fame curious and intelligent traveller obferved, before 


the antient Sardes, on the oppofite fide of the plain, many barrows, 


on an eminence, fome of which are feen afar off, 

‘ And at the diftance of five miles from thence, by the antient 
Gygea, where was the burying-place of the Lydian kings, he faw 
many more barrows, of various fizes; four or five of which were 
diftinguifhed by their fuperior magnitude. All of them covered 
with green turf, and retaining, as far as he could examine them, 


_ their conical form, without any finking in at top. 


* They are all placed on an eminence.-—And on the fame rifing 
ground, near the middle, and towards Sardes, is moft remarkably 
confpicuous, the vaft monument, or barrow, of Halyattes, the fa- 
ther of Croefus. Where the mold, which has been wafhed down by 
time, now conceals (as Chandler very fairly fuppofes), the bafement 
of ftone, mentioned by Herodotus. 

‘ That great hiftorian’s very remarkable defcription of the mdde of 
conftructing it well deferves our notice.—And efpecially as one,part 
of his account will admit of two different kinds of explanation: and 
a that which has never yet been adopted, may probably be the tru 


one, | 


‘ Herodotus fays, “ Lydia exhibits one work, by far the greatet 
of any, except the works of the Egyptians and Babylonians. : i 
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there is there, the fepulchre of Halyattes, the father of Crépfy, 
The foundation of which (or the bottom part), # xonmg, is of 
ftones; but the reft of the fepulchre yuua yrs, a tomulus of 
earth,” 

« Here we have, furely, in the firft place, ari exaé defcription of 
what perfectly refembles a large Britifh, or Irifh barrow, | 


© We have alfo fome intimation, in the next place, of the. pros. 
bable exiftence of a paflage, and £ifvaen, or fmall room, uaderthe 


foundation of great ftones ; defigned for the reception of the bones 
and afhes; and formed of large rude ftones, as in fome of ourbap 
rows; and both covered, and furrounded with other large ftones; 
Over which there was then, a vaft tumulus, or mount of earth, 
heaped up very high. 

¢ And the hiftorian, after this, goes on, and fays, as has hitherto 
been apprehended), * that the artificers, the labourers, and the gitls 
who were proftituted for hire, conftructed it. And even to 
days, are remaining five termini, on the top of the fepulchre; hav. 
ing letters infcribed, recording what each had performed. Andon 
a meafurement it appeared, that the work of the girls was the mol 
confiderable.—The circuit, or circumference, of this fepulchreis 
fix ftadia, and two plethra (that is, 2 little more than three quarters 
of a mile ; and the breadth is thirteen plethra,” 

¢ But in tranflating the whole in this manner, there feems to be 
no fmall difficulty as to the word ovgo1; which is tranflated termini, 


or rude boundary “frcnes 3 and alfo as to the words yeapmara even 


ROAATTO 5 which are tranflated letters were infcribed. For, indeed, 
it is only by a particular mode of accenting, that odgos can ever be 
put for egos terminus, or fines—a boundary, or limit.—And moch 
more properly oigis may mean alveus, or foffa, a ditch, or artificial 
trench ; whilft, at the fame time, the word evexexorAarro, in reality 
rather implies, that letters, or marks, were imprefled, dy being 
ftampt, or beaten in, than by being inferibed, or cut. The ex 
preflion, therefore, actually ufed by Herodotus, does not, in reality, 
at all agree with the idea of an infcription being cut on boundary 
ftones; or on any ftone monuments: but exactly agrees with that 
of rude characters, or marks, being ftampt, or beaten into the fide 
of a dry ditch (perhaps ‘o newhat in the manner that thofe old 
memorials, the figures of the white horfe, and of the white-leaf 
crofs, are formed on the fides of certain chalk hills, in our own 
country. 

‘ Herodotus then exprefly fays, it appeared, by meafuring, that 
the work of the girls was the greateft. And we may obferve it cer- 
tainly would be fo, in every refpedt, if their ditch was, as it fhould 
feem to have been, the outermoft of five concentric ones, formed 
on the fummit of this vaft barrow. 

‘ I fhould therefore be greatly inclined to tranflate the words of 


erodotus as follows; taking them’ as they might appear before the _ 


cation of accents. 
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Tou 4 Koss Bev ort Aw Meyarwy, To Ce BAAS OHO, Yue 

. ereipyarayro dg pay ob ceyapaios AVS CWTly KAt Ob yetowvanres, 
yas an evevyatomeyas madionas. ovpos be tevre EOVTES, BTh MAI ES Eps 
qoay es TOU THMATOS Ayu Ket TPb YEAUMAATA EVEXEXOAATTO,' TQ ENAT= 
ao EEVYATAYTO” AGL EPasHETO PET PEOMEVOY TO Tuy Tadionswy evyor 
soy peyioT OV. ' 
_ & The bottom part of it was a mafs of great ftones; but.the reft 
of the fepulchre a tumulus of earth.--The men in civil life (or who 


_ exercifed public offices), and the craftfmen (or mechanics), and the 
- girls who were proititutes, reared this fepulchre, each clafs by them 


felves.—And there were yet exifting, even to my days, five ditches 
{or artificial trenches), upon the fepulchre on the upper part; on 
which were ftampt (or impreffed) letters (or characters), thewing 
what each fet had wrought. And, on meafuring, it appeared that 
the work of the girls was the greateft.” per e 

_ ¢ According to this tranflation, we find, this fepulchre was (as 
Chandler indeed found it to be) a great barrow, or artificial hill, 

_¢ And, according to this tranflation of the whole, we are further 
informed, that it was raifed over certain great ftones, which imme- 
diately covered the bones and afhes; whilft, at the top, were five 

t works, like ditches, or artificial trenches; fomewhat in the 
manner of thofe of an antient hill fortrefs, furrounding the area on 
the fummit. On the flopes of which ditches were rudely ftampt, in 
large characters, certain marks, or letters, exprefling how much of 
the work each of the feveral clailes of people had performed. 

6 And this account furely agrees much better with the rudenefs of 
thofe early ages, than the idea of any regular pillars, or carved ftones, 
with infcriptions engraved upon them. Which pillars, if fuch had 
really been what he intended to defcribe, the hiftorian woald rather 
have mentioned, by the proper word ¢rnaa. By which the, rude 
pillars,, on the barrows of Ilus, and of Patroclus, and Achilles, are 
actually mentioned. : 

‘To proceed then with the confideration of fuch works of the 
primeval ages, in parts of the earth firft inhabited, as were fimilar 
to our Britifh barrows. 

‘ Chandler faw in Greece, another barrow, on the fhore near 
#gina; which feems to have been the fame with that feen by Pau- 
fanias in Adrian’s time, when it had itill remaining, upon its fum- 
mit, a rough ftone. 1 

* There is alfo ftill remaining a moft remarkable barrow, on the 
phin of Marathon; which was in like manner taken notice of by 
Paufanias ; and. feems to have been that under which the Athenians 


_ were buried, after the celebrated battle with the Perfians, Tt is, 


though fo many centuries have elapfed fince the time of Paufanias, 
amount that ftill towers above the level of the plain. It is oF light 
fine earth, and has a buf: or two growing on it. And from the 
fummit is a moft pleafant view of the country. ) 
* There are alfo fome other barrows in the adjacent region, new 
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a part called Brayron, which may probably be fome of thofe others. “ 
“mentioned by Paufanjas, as belonging to other perfons ‘lain in thip J 44 
famous battle. | eR Sy 


‘ And it ought not to be forgotten, that when Laius_had been 
flain at Phocis, in a fudden tumult, by his fon CEdipus, ftones were 
heaped over him, and thofe flain with him ; which muft have forméd 
a kind of cairn, or {tone barrow, and feems to have exifted in'the — 
days of Paufanias. ie 

‘ Neither fhould it be forgotten, that when Tydeus, the father of 
Diomed, was flain, in the Theban war, he was buried by heaping, 
or pouring out, earth upon him; that is, by means of forming’ a 
barrow, or tumulus over him. ~ 


‘ Tudeos, ov QuEyor yury xara yaramarurpe. 


¢ So, the fepulchre of Lycus, near Sicyone, was a barrow of 
earth. Be 

© And even fo late as in the time of Alexander, his friend Hee 
pheftion (like Patroclus the friend of Achilles), was buried undera 
barrow.—Juftin fays, that Alexander raifed a tumulus over him, at 
the expence of twelve thoufand talents. And from the manner in 
which Quintus Curtius fpeaks of it, we may clearly -perceive that 
fuch a kind of interment was then become, even in thofe days, 
which we now deem fo early, fomewhat unufual. Sie 

© So alfo, if Xenophon’s Hiftory of Cyrus is to be relied on a 
containing real faéts; when Abradates and Panthea were honoured 
by that conqueror with dittinguifhed marks of refpect; on the in- 
terment of that unhappy pair (Panthea having killed herfelf, that the 
might be interred in the fame grave with her hufband), a great tue 
mulus of earth was raifed over them; Cyrus having before promifed 
Panthea, that foch a monument fhould be reared by many hands, 
and that fuch victims fhould be facrificed, as were. becoming the. — 
memory of a brave man.’ P. 270. . 


In this chapter, as ufual, the profeffed objec of the book is 
not once mentioned ; and even the objeét of the chapter, whichi 
ought, at leaft, to have particularly illuftrated the barrows in 
Great Britain, is exchanged for a defultory enumeration of 
thofe found all over the world. The rocking-ftones of the lat , 
chapter are frequently the mere produce of nature, proceeding, 
as we before mentioned, from one part of a rock being harder 
than another. In fhort, the reader will rife from this pom 
derous folio with the firm opinion that the author is very reli- ; 

=: gious, but very weak, and certainly very ignorant and jnjudi« 
cious as an antiquary ; for his fubjects, infiead of receiving ie 
luftration from his labours, are involved, if poffible, in addie 
tional darknefs. Wedo not with to remind him of the arch= 
bifhop of Granada, but no writer can be mere unlike hime, 
felf ; and when we confider that this work is produced by the 
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author of the obfervations on ancient caftles, publifhed, as 
we have already obferved, in the Archzologia, we are prompt- 
ed to exclaim, in his own favourite language of Scripture, 


« What is man !’ 


The Oriental Geography of Ebn Haukal, an Arabian Traveller 
the Tenth Century. Tranflated from a Manu/fcript in his 





own Poffeffion, collated with one preferved in the Library of 


Eton College, by Sir William Oufeley, Knt. LL.D. 40. 


= 11.45. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 1860. 


AMONG the curious and learned produétions for which 
the literary world is indebted to fir William Oufeley, this may 
be claffed as the moft important. The Anerey of Ebn, 
Haukal, and the frequent references made to his work by> 
Fdrifi, Abulfeda, and others who have thence derived a great 
part of their materials, have juftly excited a defire to become 
acquainted with the original. ‘This father of Oriental geo- 
graphy appears to have been a great traveller, and to have ac- 


| cay vifited moft of the countries which he defcribes, The 


nefs of his manner will not recommend him to the general 


‘teader;. but as a book of reference he may be frequently and 
advantageoufly confulted. . 


In his preface, the ingenious tranflator firft demonftrates, 
from paflages in the work itfelf, that the author flourithed 
tather before the middle of the tenth century, and proceeds to 
wnention the title of this work in the original Arabic preferved 
in the library at Leyden, and in the Perfian tranflation which 
hehas ufed. It is to be regretted that in thefe references the 
author has been negligent in afhxing the diacritical points, fo 
that the proper enunciation of the names is often left obfcure. 
Sir William afterwards fhows, from quotations by Abulfeda, 
that this is the identic work of Ebn Haukal, pal oeiter the 
great inaccuracy of the Oriental copyifts, who disfigure their 
tranfcripts with numerous errors and omiffions. 


* Of the difficulties arifing from an irregular combination of let- 
ters, the confufion of one word with another, and the total omiffion, 
in fome lines, of the diacritical points, I fhould not complain, be- 
taufe habit and perfevering attention have enabled me to furmount 
them in paffages of general defcription, or fentences of common 
conftru€tion; but in the names of perfons or of places never before 
fen or heard of, and which the context could not affift in decipher- 


ing, when the diacritical points were omitted, conjecture alone could 


fupply them, or collation with a more perfect manufcript. The 


er I have feldom indulged, and the latter has enabled me, in. 
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fevetal. inftances, to afcertain the true reading; and even the few 
names io which I have fupplied.the diacritical points from CoDjecs 
ture, are_pointed out-to:the reader by a note, or otherwifes , | 

“ Notwithftanding what I have jut faid, and although the mote 
learned writers on Hebrew, Arabick, and Perfian literature, have 
made obfervations on the fame fubje&ty it may perhaps be necefary 


i 


“to demonftrate, by a particular example, the extraordinary influente 
of thofe’ diactitical points; which, as they aré effential parts of 
ters, muft not be ¢onfounded with the vowel points or accents.. 2 

¢ One example. will fuffice—Let ts fuppofe the three ietters 


foriiing the name CAS Tibbet to be divefted of their diactitieal 
points, and thus written Gaas— Che firft character may be rene 
dered, by the application.of one, point above, an.N, thus, j-» of 


two points a T, S—+of three points a TH or S, J; if one point is | 

placed under, it becomés a B »—if two points, a Y y—and if three 
SDE 23. > a pe borg Bees) : sane 

points, a Py. In likesmauner the fecond character may be affegs 


ed, and the third charatter may be, according to the addition:of 
points, rendered a B, P, T, and TH, or S. RE 
‘ Thus, amidft the multiplicity of names which-may_ be formed, 
of thofe three characters, it would be almoft impoffible, without the | 
aid-of context, or previous confideration, to afcertain the true reade 
ing: and, to ufe the words of Golius, that moft learned Orientalif, 
on a fimilar occafion, one muft aé& the part:of.a diviner before he 


oat 


can perform that of an interpreter.?  P. xix. ° jam 


~-Werather fufpe& that fir William Oufeley allows too much 
{pace for the medium of a day’s journey, when he computestt - 
at.thirty miles. In‘the hot climates of the Eaft, and the flow 
progreis of camels and caravans, not more than twenty miles 
a day may be allowed; and in real fat the day’s journey is 
fometimes only twelve. The parafang fir William Oufeley 
eftimates at about four Englith miles. When the learned 
editor obferves that the Macedonian conquefts mult have in- 
troduced the numerous coincidences to be found between the” 
Perfiaii and Greek languages, he certainly afcribes too much 
to fuch a brief, partial, and tranfitory event, and fhould rather 
have admitted, with the moft eminent literati, that there was an © 
original identity of {peech, afterwards nearly obliterated, as that’ 
between the Englifh and the German,—a common fountain 
and intermixture of language. A vague paflage of that de 
claimer Seneca would afford but a poor proof of the prevalence’ 
of the Macedonian tongue. Seneca was a mere rhetoriciany’ 
and, confiftently with his profeffion, would have no objection” 
t> facrifice the truth to a falfe ornament of fpeech. The 
editor further mentions, that finding his notes on feveral pal 


{ages exceed the bounds he had intended, he has referved them 
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for another work on the geography of the Afiatics, derived 
from numerous Oriental ‘writers,’and illuftrated with maps ; a 
work which will no doubt meet with the moft favourable re- 
ception. He concludes his preface with exprefling his*hopes 
that this publication may prove acceptable to the Orientalift, 
the antiquary, and the geographer :— — 


‘ For the refult of my former labours has taught me to expect — 


no other recompenfe than praife, and the hopes of fubftantial profit 


_ have been extinguithed by fucceffive difappointments.’ 


It feems indeed impoffible that any pecuniary recompenfe 


‘ can arife from publications of this nature; and it is much to 
de regretted that the moft opulent commercial company in the 


world, deriving fo many advantages from its Oriental inter- 
courfe, fhould not allot fome final pittance out of its vaft in- 
come to promote this peculiar department of fcience. Even the 
Dutch Eaft-India Company, a mere fkeleton in comparifon 
with. the Englifh, evinces more tafte and a more liberal fpirit ; 
and would fcarcely: have failed to have encouraged a Town- 
fon in exploring the mineral wealth of their poffeffions, or an 


Oufeley in diffufing the knowledge of the language and Jite-, 


-Yature they contain. . When, in the courfe of revolving ages, 


our opulent and chartered COMPSAY fhall have vanifhed away, 

rom oblivion by the {cienti- 
fic liberality it has manifefted, or tranfmitted to pofterity by the 
grateful monuments of {cholars whom it has foftered, 

A general idea of this work may be conveyed in a few words. 
Ebn Haukal firft explains his plan ; gives a curfory defcription 
of the countries and feas that he within its range ; and then en- 
ters into a brief account of Arabia, Abyflinia, the weft of 
Africa, Egypt, and Syria. The chief part of his publication is 
dedicated to Perfia and the furrounding ftates. . 

Such a ftranger is Ebn Haukal (p. 8) to the Franks, that he 
fuppofes them to be all fubjeét to one king. Whether this 
error proceed from his applying the term Franks to the fub- 


_je@s of the Byfantine empire alone, or from his confidering 


every European nation as fubjeé& to the emperor of Ger- 
many, may be. matter of inquiry. In p. 21 the author men- 
tions Fez, and fays that it was poffeffed by Iahia, which can 
{carcely be reconciled with the accounts publifhed by M. Car- 


‘don in the Oriental manufcripts. A part of the defcription of 


Egypt we fhall tranfcribe. 

‘ There are great quantities of dates, and many corn fields, along 
the banks of the Nile, from that to near (yl gnu! Afouan, and to 
the borders of oy  OAGoul Efkanderiah. When the weather be- 


comes very warm, the water increafes ; and when it finks, they fow 


their grain ; after that, there is no neceffity for water. In the land 
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of Egypt there falls not either rain or fiow; nor is there in the 
_ whole country any running ftream befide the river Nile. 

‘ 3 Fioum is not a very confiderable town. It is faid that : 

the prophet Jofeph, on whom be the bleffing of God! brought the E: 


water to that place, and called it Gu J! Lahout: And there is 
not any perfon who knows the fountains or fource of the river Nile; 
ou this account, becaufe it iffues from a cavern in the territories of 
yy AS) Zingbar, from a certain fpot, which a man may very 
pearly approach, yet never can arrive at : after this, it runs through — 
the inhabited and defert parts of the land of the Nubians to Mifr 
(Egy Pr) 5 ; and there where it firft becomes a river, it is qual to the 
col > 4 NaS Deljeh and Frat (Tigris and Euphrates.) And 


the Water of the river Nile is the moft pure and delicious of all the 
waters on the face of the earth. ' 
‘ The Nile produces AJ crocodiles, and the fit — 


tl 1g Aiton L, fekenkour: and there is alfo a fpecies of fithy 


called ocd ly raadah, which if any perfon take in his hand while’ 


it is alive, that perfon will be affeéted by a trembling of his body ; 
- when dead, this fifh refenibles other fifhes. The crocodile’s head 
is very long, fo long as to be one half of his whole form; and he 
las fuch teeth, that, if a lion were to come within their hold, he 
would be deftroyed. It fornetimes happens that the crocodile comes 
out of the water on the dry ground; but he has not then the fame 
powers as when in the water. His fkin is fo hard that it refifts the 
blows of all weapons when ftricken on the’ back: they therefore 
wound him where the fore legs join the body (literally, under the 


arm pits), aod between the thighs, The_ Rison fekenkour is 2 


Species of that fith (the crocodile), but the crocodile has hands and 
feet; and thev ufe the fekenkour in medicinal and culinary pre- 
parations. This creature is not found any where but in the river 


Nile. 

‘ From Cyd Afouan, along the banks of the Nile, as far as 
the fea, the country is all inhabited and cultivated. On the fouthern 
fide of the Nile there is a place called GAs Saied, where are 
‘mines of dD wy zeberjed, and emeralds (d oJ zemrud) fat. 


in the defert; znd befide thefe there are not any mines of thofe 
precious f{tones. On the northern fide of the river Nile, near F oftat, 


there is a certain hill, called oa. Moazem, in the vicinity of 


which is found the ftone opt khemahen ; and this hill ex- 
tends to the land of the was Iounans (Greeks): And near that 
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hill, in the diftri& of Foftat, is a burving-place, where the tomb of 
Shafi is fituated ;—the Lord be merciful to him ! 


‘a 4 Lu! Efkanderia, Alexandria, i is a confiderable town, 
built on the fea-fide: the houfes, and other, edifices, are of marble, 
And ‘out in the fea:there is a oie minareh, or watch-tower, of 


hard ftone, and very lofty ; it contains aboutthree hundred houfes : 
No one without a guide can arrive there.’ | Pp. 31. 


In defcribing Bafrah, p. 63, Ebn Haukal’s 120,000 ftreams 


ought furely to be reduced to 120.. In: the opinion of Ebn 


Haukal, Perfia was the firft country in the world; and he ac- 
cordingly illuftrates it with a more ‘minute and detailed. de- 
{cription. He thus commences his account of its cities : 


saloiol Iftakbar is a city neither fmall nor great, more 


ancient than any city whatfoever of Pars. The extent of it is about 
one mile; and the fovereigns of Pars had their dwellings there, and 
Ardefhir refided i in that place; and there is a tradition that Solo+ 
mon the prophet (the blefling of God be on him!) afed to fet out 


from a3 AS Tabertha in the morning, and at night arrive at 
Iftakhar.~ There is in Iftakhar a mofque, which they call the mofque 
of Solomen, the fon of David: and fome people affirm that 

Jem, who reigned before cSt isd Zohak, was Solomon; but that 


Opinion is erroneous. In ancient times Iftakhar was well inhabited ; 


and the bridge called Pool-i-Khorafan bel s <) ) 43 or the 
-Khorafan bridge, j is without the city, 

“fh soley Befhadour was built by king. Shapour. It has 
ftrong ramparts, and a ditch with water, in which weeds and thorns 
grow as high as the waift of a man, fo thickly entangled, that one 
cannot, without confiderable difficulty, be extricated from then» 
This place has four gates; and in the midft of it is a fingular hill, or 
eminence, [ke a tower or dome. The buildings are of clay, 

* 3 42> Jawr was built by Ardethir. It is faid that this place 
was tormerly a {mall lake, and that Ardefhir, having there obtained 
a victory over his enemy, defired to build a city on the fpot, and 
ordered ‘the water to be drained away. The walls are of clay. 


There are four gates; One is called the OL Bab Mihr; it 
leads to the eaft: another is the { Qu Bab Behram, leading 


to the weft. On the right hand 1s Seuaied the x BIE Jo 
- Derwazeh Boryous, or gate of Hormuz; and on thé icft the gate of 
Arde hir arey) ojle ya This gate was erected byArdefhir ; 


and from it there is a view of all the diftriéts and territories. Op- 
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ofite to this is a hill, from which water gufhes with great force, 
and falls into an aqueduct, which was formed of ftone and mortar, 


but is now fallen to’ ruin. The city is well fupplied with running 
water; and in the vicinity of each gate there is about a farfang laid 


out*in gardens and pleafure- -grounds. 


«Hasts Shiraz is a modern city, built by Gy XY SW 
jules LxJ{ Mohammed ben alcaffem Okail, uncle (or 


coufin-german) of omg Gra lan Hejaje ben Youfuf. “a 


The productions of. every city are brought to Shiraz, and are not. 
taken from that.to any place. This was chofen as the ftation of - 


the army of Iflam, on_account of its vicinity to Iftakhar, during 
the war. The city was at that time built: it extends'about one far- 
fang, and has not any walls, Here is a cy! Jo divan (court of 
revenue, tribunal, &c.) and the collectors of the revenue go there.’ 
P. 100. 


The account of the Perfians may alfo fupply an interefting : 


extract. 


¢ The inhabitants of the warm parts of this province are of 


flender make, and brown complexions, with little hair. In the 
colder region they are fatter, and have more hair, and their com- 


plexions are fairer. And they have three languages: The Parfi 


(Cou «yb y), which they ufe in {peaking one to another; 


though there may be fome variations of dialeéts in different di- 
ftricts, yet it is in faé all the fame, and they all underftand the 


language of each other, and none of their year or words » 


are unintelligible: The Pehlavi language, CS cyl) J) which _ 


was formerly ufed in writings; this language now Seana a coms. 


mentary Soman or explanatory treatife ; and the Arabick language, 
(eS ive wb) which at prefent is ufed in the divans, or royal 


courts of price revenue, &c. 

‘ The drefs and ornaments of the princes are, fhort coats, or 
tunics, open before; and large cloaks, or outer garments ;’ {mall 
fafhes wrapped round the turbans, and fwords hung by belts,’ 
with tight boots. The cazis (or magiftrates) wear on their heads 


caps (oS), fo that their,éars are covered, the end hanging _ 


on their fhoulders.. Their fhirts are of a finé texture; but they do 


not wear boots, nor the outer cloak. The fecretaries, or writers. 
(wld) of Pars, wear the cloak and boots, and their habits . 


refemble thofe of the Arabians. 
¢ As to the manners of the people in Pars, thofe who are the chief 
men, and who occupy the higher offices in the fervice of the 


fovereign, are polite and courteous; they have fine palaces, and are” 
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vety hofpitable. The people, in general, are ‘Kind and civil in their 
manners. The merchants are remarkably covetous, and défirous of 
wealth, I have heard that there was a certain man of Siraf who had 

forty years at fea, never leaving his fhip during that. time’: 
wherever he came to a port, he fent fome of his people on.fhore to 
tranfaét his commercial affairs ; and when that bufinefs was finithed, 
~ he failed on to fome other place, The.inhabitants of Siraf devote 
their whole time to commerce and merchandife. The author of 
the book fays, “ I myfelf faw feveral perfons who poffeffed. four 
thoufand thoufand dinars ; and there were fome who had {till more; 
and their clothes were like thofe of Hired labourers,” ~But the 
people of Cazeroun and Befa traffick on fliore; and they derive theit 
fortunes from this kind of commerce: theysare! perfevering and 
patient in the acquiring of riches; and the men/of Pars, wherefo- 
ever they go, are powerful and wealthy. 
‘ As to the different religious feéts of the people of Pars, thofe 
who inhabit the fea-fhore are of the fame. fect as the people of 


Bafrah, . From Siraf to Mahi- -rooyan, and to he > yI Arghan, are 


nearly all the fame. The inhabitants of ~ Jehrem aré of the 


Moatazelite herefy: Thofe who dwell in “by warm. region are of 
feven different feéts: and thofe of the cold region, of Shiraz, and 
Iftakhar, and Befa, are believers in the Sonna (or traditions of ‘Ma- 
hommed) ; and fome are like the people of Baghdad, and have the 
Fetwa, according to the rules of thofe wha follow the Hadith, or 
holy traditions. 


‘In Pars there are Stevngrthippen or Guebes (ol ps) and 
Chriftians (wLabw 5), and fome’ Jews: (WIdg S.) ; “and 


the books of the Guebres, their fire temples, and their cuftoms or 
ceremonies of guebrifm, or magifin, ftill continue among the people 
of Pars ; and there are not in any country of Tflam.fo many Guebres 
#8 in the land of Pars, which has béen their capital or chief re- 
' fidence.’ 


‘ In the books of the Perfia ans ( Cy. Law y\) it is recorded that 
feveral of their kings were of Pars, fuch as ney and Jem, and 
. Feridoun, and others, till the time that-Feridoun divided the earth 
among his fons; and they were the kings of. the earth till the.time 
that Zhu’)? karnein (Alexander the Great) came, and flew Dara, the 
fon of Darab'; and the empire declined until the time of Ardethir. 
After. him there: were kings, fuch as Shapout, and Baharam, and 
Kobad, and Firouz, and Hormuz, and. others ; moft of whom were 
of Pars, or of Arabia: their dominion extended to the borders of 


y, ‘Roum. But when an Arabian race conquered the whole 


World, Pars became as a confiderable province to them, and.the 
feat of empire was removed to Irak. . The kings of Pars have been 
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highly: celebrated ; their hiftary is fo well known, that it were ug, 
neceflary to fay more of it in this place.’ P. 114, 


i 


The remainder of this account is interefting, and may i 
luftrate fome obfcure paffages in Oriental nag 8 We cans 


not conceive what is implied by the expreffion ‘ 


anged alive? 
p. 127. If it be an Orientalifm, it fhould have been explain, 


for in England we rarely hang the dead. | 
After a brief ‘hiftory of Hinduftan, Ebn Haukal returns ty 
Armenia and other weftern regions. 


© ohas JO Derbend is a city built on the fhore of the fea, on 


two banks of a bay, with two walls conftruéted fo as to render the 
navigation of fhips more convenient and fafe ; and a chain is drawg 


acrofs the entrance, that fips may not enter or fail out without 
miffion ; and thefe two walls are formed of {tone and lead : and this 


rown of Derbend is fituated on the coaft of the fea of (+5 iw 


Taberiftan. It is larger than Ardebil, with many intl and. 
meadows, and cultivated lands. It does not produce much*fruit; 
but the people fupply that from other quarters. A wall of fone 


extends from the city to the mountain ; and another of clay, tohing — 


der the cy! 53 SF Cafres (infidels) from coming into the town, Patt 


of this ‘wall“projeéts a little way into the fea, fo that fhips may not 
come too near the ramparts. This wall is a {trong building, and 


was the work of jo fy Noufhirvan Aadel (the 
ai SE 

* This city of Derbend is very large, and remarkable: it is far- 
younded by enemies, who have different languages. On oné fide 


of Derbend is a great mountain called ud Adeib ; on this they 


affemble every year, and make many fires, ‘that they may confound « 


and difperfe their enemies from the borders of Azerbaijan, and 
Armenia, and. Arran : they are as numerous as the waves of the fea 
that come up to the walls of the city. It is faid that this mountain, 
which is clofe to Derbend, contains above feventy different tribes, 
who have each a peculiar dialeét, and underftand not one the lan: 
guage of another. 

* The fovereigns of Perfia have confidered the poffeffion of this 


city as a matter of great importance, and have eftablifhed a race | 
of people to guard it, called cy! J sAlQ Tairberan; and there is * 


another tribe called _) Laws Heilabfhar, and another called 
(yl Lekzan: there are alfo two other tribes, the cyl 


Leniran and cy! Servan : the foot foldiers are moftly of thefe 
tribes ; they have tew horfemen. Derbend is the port-town for 


», om Khozr, and 5 Serir, and 0 Gurkan, aad 
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pio be Taberiftan, and ay Kurge, and > lap 


_ Kapchak ; and from it they fend linen clothes to all parts of Arran 


and Azerbaijan. Here they alfo weave tapeftry, or carpets, and cul- 
tivate faffron.’  P. 158, + 
_ The account of the countries adjacent to the Cafpian Sea 
fent may curious particulars. After a defcription of Balkh 
the author proceeds to Tokhareftan, and obferves, p. 225, that 
jn the mountains near Badakhfhan are found the ruby and the 
lapis lazuli.. ‘The latter fubftance, though now reported to 
exift only in Siberia, was certainly known to the ancients, 
and was probably brought-from thefe mines in Ba€triana, near 


the fources of the Oxis. It is probably the blue ja{per, of 


Pliny, of which he fays the Scythian was the beft kind, and 
was fometimes fpotted with gold. 


-* The province of Maweralnahr is one of the moft flourifhing 
and productive within the regions of _Ifam or Mohammedanifm, 
The inhabitants are people.of probity and virtue, averfe from evil, 
and fond of peace, Such is the fertility and abundance of thi 


country, that if the other regions were afflicted by a {carcity or 


famine, the ftock laid up on the preceding year in Maweralnahr 
would afford ample provifion for them all. Every kind of fruit and 


‘meat abounds there; and the water is moft delicious, The cattle 


are excellent ; the fheep from Turkeftan, oe) ba Ghaznein, and 


§amarcand, are highly efteemed in all places. 
* Maweralnahr affords raw filk, wool, and hair, in great quan. 


tities. Its mines yield filver, and tin or lead ( “1 yl), abundantly; 


and they are better than the other mines, except thofe of filver at 
Ae Penjhir; but Maweralnahr affords the beft copper and 


uickfilver, and other-fimilar produgtions of mines; and the mines 
offal ammoniac(_yod Lagi) (ufed in tinning or foldering) in all 


Khorafan, are there. Like the paper made at Samaréand, there is 
not any to be found elfewhere. So abundant are the fruits of 


Adu Soghd, and Ad Yow! Aftertheineh, and sles 


Ferghanah, and , Chaje (or Shafh), that they are given to the 
cattle as food. M afk is brought from Whuasy Tibbet, and fent to 


all parts, Fox-fkins, fable, and ermine fkins, are all to be found at 


the bazars of Maweralnahr. : 
* Such is the generofity and liberality of the inhabitants, that ne 
one turns afide from the rites of hofpitality ; fo that a perfon con- 


templating them in this light, would imagine that all the families of 


the land were but one houfe. When a traveller arrives there, every 
Perfon endeavours to attraét him to himfelf, that he may have op 
portunities of performing kind offices for the ftranger ; and the beft 
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proof of their hofpitable and generous difpofition is, that every a ‘ vere 
peafant, though poffefing but a bare fufficiency, allots a portion ot 
his cottage for-the reception of a gueft. On the arrival of a ftran 
they contend, one with another, for the pleafure of taking him to § 
their home, and entertaining him. Thus, in aéts of hofpitality, o ? 

expend their incomes. The author of this work fays, “ I happened 
onte to be in Soghd, and there I faw a certain palace, or great 
building, the doors of which were faftened back with nails againit — 
the walls. I afked the reafon of this; and they informed me, that — 


it was an hundred years, and more, fince thofe doors had been fhut; — se 
all that time they had continued open day and night: ftrangery — Gate 


might arrive there at the moft unfeafonable hours, or in any numa _ 
bers; for the mafter of the houfe had provided every thing neceffary the tree 
both for the men and for their beafts; and he appeared with ades & jween I 
lighted and joyful countenance when the guefts tarried a while: ff jetbs, 
Never have I heard of fuch things in any other country. The rich — bivfat f 
and great lords of moft other places expend their treafure on parti. 9 | 
cular favourites, in the indulgence of grofs appetites and fenfual gra- South 





tifications. The people of “Maweralnahr employ themfelves ina The 
ufeful and rational manner: they lay out their money in erecting  § and Sc 
caravanferais or inns, building bridges, and fuch works. You cans The 
not fee any town or ftage, or even defert, in Maweralnahr, without 7 curiou 
a convenient inn or ftage-houfe for the accommodation of travellers; ff pears 1 
with every thing neceflary. I have heard that there are about two § aconc 
thoufand rebats or inns in Maweralnahr, where as many perfons as — § comm: 
may arrive _ find fufficient forage for their beaits, and meat for ~ Ff which 
themfelves.” P. 233. - Et fourh, 

* In.all the regions of the earth, there is not a more flourifhing upon | 


or a more delightful country than this, efpecially the diftri& of ff doubt 


Bokhara. Ifa perfon ftand on the_) A, -9 Kohendiz (or ancient ind ci 


“€aftle) of Bokhara, and caft his eyes around, he fhall not fee any> § — 
thing but beautiful green andJuxuriant verdure on every fide of the 
country: fo that he would imagine the green of the earth and the 
azure of the heavens were united; And as there are green fieldsim H 
every quarter, fo there are villas interfperfed among the green fields. 
And in all Khorafan and Maweralnahr there are not any people Perfia 
more long-lived than thofe of Bokhara. | prefix 
“ Tt is faid that in all the world there is not any place more des 
lightful (or falubrious) than thofe three: one, the Soghd of Sa- They 
marcand ; another, the Rud Aileh; and the third, the. Ghutah of —  ®prei 
Damafcus. > But the Ghittah of Damafcus is within one farfangof 9 ¢T 
barren and dry hills, without trees; and it contains many places, — & been f 
which are defolate, and produce no verdure. « A fine profpect perior; 
ought to be fuch as completely fills the eye, and nothing fhould be; ff Sich ; 
vifible but fky and green.” The river Aileh affords, for one fat~ to his 
fang only, this kind of profpeét ; and there is not, in the vicinity.of — quatel 
it, any eminence from which one can fee beyond a farfang; and | 
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ty Bye verdant fpot is either furrownded ‘by or oppofite ‘to a dreary 





+ A yokhara, extend above thirteen farfang by twelve farfang; and the 
Cie Heke Soghd, for eight days journey, is alf delightful country, af- 
oe fording fine profpects, and full of gardens, and orchards, and vil- 

‘Wis, corn fields, and villas, and running ftreams, refervoirs, and 
fantains, both on the right hand and on the left. You pafs from 

n fields into rich meadows and pafture lands; and the Soghd is 
gr more healthy than the Rud Aileh, or the Ghuteh of Damefhk 
in Damafcus) ; and the fruits of Soghd are the fineft in the world. 
Among the hills and palaces flow running ftreams, gliding between 
tetrees. In Ferghanah and eS Chaje,. in the mountains bes 


wen Ferghanah and ‘Turkeftan, there are all kinds of . fruits, of 
herbs, and flowers, and various fpecies of the violet : all thefe it is 


birful for any one who paffes by, to pull and gather. In & > bg A 
iroufhteh there are flowers of an uncommon fpecies.’ Pp. 236. 
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The work clofes with an account of the towns in Bokhara 
, and Soghd, with their diftances in farfangs. 


The appendix contains the original Perfian of feveral © 


curious or dubious paflages. From an extract, p, 298, it ap- 
years that Samarcand, or the city of Samar, was fo called from 
aconqueror, the ancient name having been Che. Yet it is 
commonly efteemed to be the Manacanda of Ptolemy, in 


‘which cafe that. geographer has placed it far too much to.the - 


fouth, The volume concludes with two indexes ; a neceflary 
appendage to a publication which will be chiefly confulted 
upon particular topics by literary inveftigators; who are no 
doubt deeply indebted to fir William Oufeley for this labour 
ad care beftowed upon the father of Oriental geography. 





te _ 


Perfian Lyries. (Concluded from p. 274.) 
HavinG already ‘offered fome gerieral remarks upon the 


Perfian gazel, and examined the‘ introductory obfervations’ 
pieixed to the prefent tranflation,. wée' low proceed to the ga- 
tls themfelves, which are feleéted for this exprefs purpofe. 

y are eleven in number, and the mode of feleGtion is thus 
‘prefled by our author. 


“The reader is not to fuppofe, that the following gazels have 
been felected from the reft of the feries, under any idea of their fu- 
Ptiority in point of ‘beauty or excellence over others of the diwan. 
Such a fuppofition would neither be doing: juftice to the’ poet, nor 
fo his imitator, who frankly owns himfelf. by no means fo ade- 
quately acquainted with the entire diwan, as to prefume to decide 





a jit; But the walls, and buildings; ‘and cultivated’ plains of | 
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on the comparative merit or demerits of each poem. He ip 
fame time perfectly aware, that thefe gazels by no means opti: 
nay, very poffibly do not even equal, ‘others that, as well as pap 
 thefe, have already appeared in print. The choice of them 
entirely cafual: but the order in which they are difpofed, will re. 






quire an apology. They were thrown into this artificial flate ofy. 


rangement merely with a view to the progreflive operations of Loy 
the paffion chiefly defcribed, with which the two firft, that relate ty 
the vernal feafon, may be fuppofed to have fome collateral conne, 
tion, from the influence of the climate, and the feftivities 
valent throughout the Eaft at the period of their Nuruz. The fig 
will therefore be found to be defcriptive of morning and fpring, 
the fecond, of fpring, and the confequent fettivities and y 
levities of the feafon; the third, of juvenile revelry; the fourth, of 
amorefcency ; the fifth, of incipient love, love-fick paffion, ke: 
the fixth, of plaintive abfence; the feventh, of remonftrative plain 
tivenefs ; the eighth, of adulation, though tefty and plaintive; th 
ninth, of plaintivenefs with profeflions of conftancy ; the tenth, of 
hope and doubt of reconciliation; and the eleventh, of defpondeney’ 
P. 24. ! 
The odes felected do great credit to our author’s tafte; we 
fhould, perhaps, have made fome little variation, had it fallen 
to our own lot to have chofen; but they are all poffefied of 
much merit, and are among the heed efforts of the bard of 
Mofellay. The profe verfion is, for the moft part, highly ate 
mated, and generally a faithful type of the original. Wit. 
out any difparagement to the metrical paraphrafe, we certainly 
give the former the preference. We are, neverthelefs, aware 
of the extreme difficulty of exhibiting the poetry of Afia in 
European verfification, and think the rhyme tranflation ent 
tled to much praife. We fhall felec&t the third and fourth gu 
gels as fpecimens of our author’s talents, 


‘ Minftrel, tune fome novel lay, 
7 Ever jocund, ever gay; 

Call for heart-expanding wine, 

Ever {parkling, ever fine. 

Sit remov’d from prying eyes ; 

Love the game, the fair thy prize; 

Toying {natch the furtive blifs, © 

Eager look, and eager kiis : 

Frefh and freth repeat the freak, 

Often give, and often take. 


* Can’ft thou feed the hung’ring foul 
Without drinking of the bowl? 
Pour out wine; to her’tis due: 
Love commands thee—Fill anew ; 





om 
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Drink her health, repeat her name, 
Often, often do the fame. 


“thi =’ * Frantic love more frantic grows, 
fr, "Love admits of no repofe : 
as Hafte, thou youth with filver feet, 


te Hafte, the goblet bring, be fleet ; 

te ° . . 

bd Fill again the lufcioys cup, 
tf =“ Freth and freth, come, fill it up. 
eo. .. © See, yon angel of my heart | 
t- f° = Forms for me, with witching arf, | . 


Ornaments of varied tafte, 
Frefh and graceful, freth and chafte. 


‘ Gentle Zephyr, fhould’ft thou arm. A 
By my lovely charmer’s home, 


BS 23 253 


we Whifper to my deareft dear, 

sain Whifper, whifper in her ear, . 

* the Tales of Hafiz; which repeat, 

K @ Whifper’d foft, and whifper’d {weet ; 
; ‘Whifper tales of love anew, 

mh Whifper’d whifpers oft renew.’ P. 40. 

we | We add the profe verfion for a comparifon : 

vd “1, Ominftrel with a {weet voice! begin an air that is frefh and 

new : 

tof Call for heart-expanding wine frefh and frefh. 

ch ty, Sit down from prying eyes and enjoy thy miftrefs, as a game, 

he in private : w 

inly Fe Snatch eager kiffes from her frefh and freth. 

= } How canift thou eat the bread of life without drinking wine ? 
. Quaff wine to her dear remembrance again and again. 

+ 40 cup-bearer with legs of filver, I am intoxicated — the 

ge love of thy beauty! ° , 


Quick fetch the cup, that I'may fill it again and apathy 
"5. My heart-ravithing angel makes for me 
Ornaments of various hues and odours afrefh and afrefh. 
‘6. O! gentle Zephyr, when thou paffeft by the habitation of 
my fairy, 
Afrefh and afrefh tell her, in whifpers, the tale of Hafiz.’ 
P. 82. 








This laft beit or ftanza, which in the original is exquifitely 
7 yr and elegant, is poffeffed alfo of much beauty in the pa- 
_ Peale, though we cannot avoid thinking there is too much 
“PMtion of the word * whifper’ in the metrical verfion. This 
itable couplet reminds us fo forcibly of a parallel paflage 
Matto that we muft take the liberty of quoting it; 
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* Placido Zeffiretto.! 
Se trovi il caro oggetto, 
.Digli che fei fofpiri, 
~ Ma non gli dir di-chi, 
Limpido rufcelletto ! 
Se mai t’incontri in lei, 
Digli che pianto fei, 
Ma non gli dir qual ciglio . 
Crefcer ti fa cofi.’ a 
Of which the Englifh reader may accept the followin 
 -verfion :* i | : 
Gentle zephyrs! fhould ye find 
The fond idol of my heart, 
Softly whifper * ye are fighs,’ 
But tell not from whom ye ftart, 
Limpid riv’lets! fhould ye meet 
Him, the fource of all my woe, 
Kindly murmur, ‘ ye are tears,’ 
But téll not from whom ye flow. 


Before we quit this gazel, we fhall juft remark that th 
word here tranflated zephyr is, in the original, seba (La); 


and that although it imply generally a gentle breexe, yet tb 
real and appropriate meaning is the ea/? wind, rather than te 
zephyr, which has generally been denominated the weft. Th 
fame term we obfegve recurring in gazel X, and tranflatedin 
the fame manner. We know, indeed, that it has been com 
mon thus to interpret it, and that the powerful authority both 
of fir William Jones and the baron Revifki might be advanced 
on the occafion; but we are not to be feduced by mere name 
alone. We fee no poflible reafon. why the appropriate lj- 
nonym of eaft wind, or ‘ caffern breexe,’ might not bea 
ted, without any injury to the beauty. of the poetry. In th 
following inimitable and parallel sates, in the common Ve 
fion of the Song of Solomon, we do not think any advantage 
could be obtained by introducing the term zepAyr in the plat 
of the north and fouth wind: ch. iv. 6. x 


‘¢ Awake, O north-wind! and come; thou fouth! ” 
Blow upon my garden, that its {pices may flow forth: .. | 
Let my beloved come into his garden, and eat its delicious fruits 


Yet the Hebrew verfe, : 
DIN OND POY oy 


might, with as much propriety as exifts in the beit above, RE 


rendered 
-» Awake, O Zephyr! breath of Zephyr come! 


The gazel which follows is, perhaps, the moft exquilite 
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any in the whole diwan. It feems to have been regarded as 
fych both by Revifki.and the late lamented prefident, and has, 
in confequence, been tranflated by each of them. The verfion 
vf the former is in Latin: that of the latter in,our own lan- 

yace; and it exlubits no fmall degree of hardihood in Mr. 
Phin ley to have attempted it-after fo able a mafter. Indeed, 
we cannot but regard this as a labour altogether sas gamer? 
and-certainly profitlefs to our author’s fame; and cordially 
with he had beftowed the fame time on fome other gazel not 


“yet fubmitted to the eye of an Englith reader, 


¢ Fair maid of Shiraz, would’{t thou take 
My heart, and love it for my fake, 

For that dark mole my thoughts -now trace 
On that {weet cheek of that fweet face, 

I would Bokhara, as I live, . 

And Samarcand too, freely give. 


‘ Empty the flagon, fill the bowl, 

With wine to rapture wake the foul : 

For, Eden’s felf, however fair, 

Has nought to boaft that can compare ih 

With thy bleft banks, O Rocnabad ! ; 
In their enchanting fcen’ry clad ; 

Nor ought in foliage half fo gay 

As are the bow’rs of Mofellay. 


‘ Infidious girls with fyren eye, 
Whofe wanton wiles the foul decoy, 
By whofe bewitching charms beguil’d 
- Our love-{mit town is all run wild, 
My ftoic heart ye fteal away 
As Janiffaries do their prey ! 
* But, ah! no laureat lovers’ praife 
The luftre of thofe charms can raife : 
For, vain are all the tricks of art, 
Which would to nature ought impart ; 
To tints, that angelife the face, 
Can borrow’d colours.add new grace? 
Can a fair cheek become more fair 
By artificial moles form’d there ? 
Or, can a neck of mould divine 
By perfum’d treffes heighten’d fhine? 


* Be wine and mufic, then, our theme; 
Let wizards of the future dream, __ 
Which unfolv’d riddle puzzles ftill, 
And ever did, and ever will. 

* By Jofeph’s growing beauty-mov’d, 
Zuleikha look’d, and figh’d, and lov’d, 
Till headftrong paffion fhame defy’d, 
And virtue’s veil was thrown afide. 
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‘ Be thine, my fair; by counfel led, 
At wifdom’s fhrine to bow thy head; 
For, lovely maids more lovely fhine . 
Whofe hearts to. fage advice incline, es 
Who than their fouls more valued prize 

The hoary maxims of the wife. 


* But, tell, me, charmer, tell me why ) 
Such cruel words my ears arinoy : at 
Say, is it pleafure to give pain? 

Can fland’rous gall thy mouth profane? 

Forbid it, Heav’n! it cannot be! 

Nought that offends can come from thee = ; 
For, how ean fcorpion venom drip 

From that {weet ruby«colour’d lip, 

Which, with good nature overfpread, 

Can nought but dulcet language thed ? 


¢ Thy gazel-forming. pearls are ftrung, 
Come, {weetly, Hafiz, be they fung: 
For; Heav’n fhow’rs down upon thy lays 
Thoughts, which in ftar-like clufters blaze.’ P. 47. 


We fubjoin the verfion of fir W. Jones for a comparifon 
inftead of the profe paraphrafe. 


_ © Sweet maid, if thou would’ft charm my fight, 
And bid thefe arms thy neck infold,; 
That rofy cheek, that lily hand, 
Would give thy poet more delight 
Than all Bocara’s vaunted gold, 
Than all the gems of Samarcand, 
.© Boy, let yon liquid ruby flow, 
And bid thy penfive heart be glad, 





Whate’er the frowning zealots fay : : , 
Tell them, their Eden cannot fhow y ¥ 
A ftream fo clear as Rocnabad, te 
A bower fo fweet as Mofellay. a 
© O! when thefe fair perfidious maids, of | 
Whofe eyes our fecret haunts infeft, ath 
Their dear deftructive charms difplay ; ; of 
Each glance my tender breaft invades,: faci 
And robs my wounded foul of reft, | par 
As Tartars feize their deftin’d prey. 8 the 
¢ In vain with love our bofoms glow =: sap 
Can all our tears, can all our fighs, | Zul 
New luftre to thofe charms impart ? ~ 
wh 


Can cheeks, where living rofes blow, 
. - Where nature fprea¢s her richeft dyes, 
Require the borrow’d glofs of art?. \ 
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_ € Speak not of fate:+-ah! change the theme, 
And talk of odours, talk of wine, 
Talk of the flowers that round us bloom ; 
»Tisrall a cloud,.’tis alla dream; — - 
To love and joy thy thoughts confine, 
Nor hope to pierce the facred gloom, 
* Beauty has fuch refiftlefs power, | 
. "That even the chafte Egyptian dame - 
Sigh’d for the blooming Hebrew boy; 
~ For her how ‘fatal was the hour, 
When to the banks_of Nilus came 
A youth fo lovely and fo coy ! 
‘ But ab! {weet maid, my counfel hear 
(Youth fhould attend when thofe advife 
, Whom long experience renders fage);...; | 
, ., While mufick charms the ravifh’d ear; . 
__.While {parkling cups delight our eyes, 
Be gay; and fcorn the frowns of age, 
* What-cruel anfwer have I heard ! 
. And yet, by heaven, I Jove thee ftill; 
Can aught be cruel from thy lip? 
»» "Yer fay, how fell that: bitter word Th 
From lips which ftreams of fweetnefs: fill, : 
Which nought but drops of honey fip? 


* Go boldly forth, my fimple lay, 
Whofe accents flow with artlefs eafe, 
Like orient pearls at random ftrung : 
‘Thy notes are fweet, the damfels fay ; 
“But O! far fweeter, if they pleafe 


The nymph for whom thefe notes are fing.’ 
! Vol. iv. P.449. 


The-ftory of Jofeph and Zuleikha (for thus the Perfians 
denominate the wife of Potiphar) has been always in much 
vogue in this country, and a common fubject .of comparifon, 
Zuleikha is, in the original, reprefented as naturally poffeffed 
of chaftity as well as beauty ; and it is the uniform character 
attributed to her among the Afiatics, In the elegant. poems 
of Jami and Nazami (founded upon this exprefs anecdote of 
facred hiftory), fhe is thus delineated; in both thefe the is the 
paragon of virtue. But fuch, at the fame time, they reprefent 
the form and accomplithments of Jofeph, that no Ginale was 





capable of beholding him with indifference; and the lovely 

Zuleikha only fell, becaufe every other woman muft have fallen 

inthe fame fituation. ‘The prefent is not the only inftance in 

which this tender drama is alluded to by Hafiz himfelf. In 

another gazel, and one of great excellence, though not parae 
Crit, Rev. Vor. XXX. December, 1800. 2E 
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phrafed in the Work before us, he thus boldly and figuratively 
addreffes the idol of his foul : 3 


Ps 2g ll Ohl 


* O my moon of Candan, the throne of Egypt is thy own; 
Now is the time that thou fhouldeft liberate thyfelf from prifon,’ 


In this beit Jofeph is the perfonification of beauty in general, 
under the metaphor of (iS ol, (M chi Kénani) ot 


‘Moon of Canaan,’ which was the fymbol uniformly ap. 
plied to him. Medi or meh is probably of Babylonian or 
Chaldee origin, and derived from men: from ‘men, mehen, 
meh, and mehi. But'men fignifies'a fhip ; it is fynonymous with 
the Egyptian 9,11 (ip), and has an obvious allufion to the’ 
arkite idolatry of the Cuthites,. It would be eafy to prove, if. 
this were the proper ‘place, that the worfhip of the moon was 
firft of all attached to' her créfcent form—her ‘refemblance to 
the ark or arc which was conftruéted by Noah, deified in 
Egypt under the denomination of Ofiris, to preferve the rem- 
nant of the human race during ‘the univerfal deluge. “Hence, 
according to Plutarch (De Ifid. et Ofirid.) the ipriefts of His, 
during their annual celebration of the arkite feaft, reprefent 
Ofiris, or the arkite deity, under the fymbol of pnvoeides ayae 
patiov, a little /eniform image. Indeed it is very obvious that 
the Greek words ynv, nvm (men, méné), ‘a month, ‘ the morn! 
as well as the Latin mens, importing the fame thing, and even 
our own term ‘ moon,’ are derived from the fame -radical, 
When in the Babylonian idolatry the /un was a deity impor. 
' ting vigour, power, and mafculine ftrength, the arkite or cref 
‘cent moon, and afterwards the moon generally, was madea 
— of beauty and excellence ; and hence its application to 
the lovely Jofeph. But we fhall thortly have an opportunity 
of purfuing this fubject at a much greater length. ta 
In the enfuing gazel of the prefent felection, and we fhall 
conclude with this extract, the following ftanza is very inade- 
quate to the merit of the original: | 





¢ Oh! were fhe but clafped in thefe arms ! 
Oh! how happy would then be my cafe ! 
_ No veft that infolds her rude charms, 
Could enjoy, like my heart, the embrace.’ 


The profe paraphrafe is far fuperior ; 


¢ Might I take her in my embraces like the garment that enfolds 
her, ' 
- My heart would be at reff on becoming near her as her nearef “ 
. veltment (chemi/e),’ ! pK, 
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gil ouch ate col pa ae 


There is fo te pperwemetey this idea with a paflage 
in Barnes’s Gde XX. of Anacreon (the Hafiz.of Teos), that 
wecannot forbearquoting'it; = > 7 s ? 
Eye Siren yeaa, 

Oto aatitee ie Ts ddly . 
‘ O! were I, love, the robe which flows 
+5 O’er every that fecret glows, 

, In many.a lucid fold to fwimy, | 
soo» yroyAud cling and grow to every limb! Moore. 

_ / The, analogous,exclamation of the empafiioned Romeo is 

within the recollechiomof every one; 

+ © 6 Ob! that'T'were-a glove upon that hand, 

“> "Phat I might kifs that cheek!’ 3 Spall 

“The tranflation that haa ipa pleafed us is that of fie fixth 
collection. The {pitited interrogatory 


ee 





wl 


une ay e! which invariably clofes every verfe in the 
original, and occurs twice.in the firft, is very indifferently pre- 


ferved in the Englifh verfion. . ' 

» Upon.the whole, however, we think the prefent publication 

ee of much merit. Mr. Hindley difcovers a claffical 
nowledge of Arabic and Perfian, and often tranflates with 

felicity ; and we have been induced to exceed our ufual limits, 


becaufe, like himfelf, we with to excite the attention of the 


public to the polite literature-of the Eafts 


a>. 


An Outline of the Hiftory-and Cure of Fever, Endemic and 
Contagious; more exprefsly. the Contagious Fever of Fails, 
Ships, and Hofpitals; the Concentrated Endemic, vulgarly 
the Yellow Fever of the Weft Indies. To which is added, 

-..an Explanation of the Principles of Military Difcipline and — 





42 Bron omy ; with a Scheme of Medical Arrangement for Armies. 


By Robert Fackfon, M. P. 8ve. 75. Boards. Longman 


and Rees. 


In the third volume of our New Arrangement, (pi 140) we 
noticed Dr. Jackfon’s ‘ Treatife oa the Fevers of Jamaica,’ which 
_ .weconfidered as a work of no common promife, fince it difplay« 
“yed an accuracy of difcrimination and a precifion of judgement 
on thefe fubje€&ts which we had not feen fubfequent to the pub- 
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lications of Torti, Senac, and Cleghorn. The prefent « Outs 
line’ confirms our favaurable opinion ; for, though we fhall | 
find fomething to blame, we fhall meet with more to coms . 
mend; and, indeed, our blame fhould be expreffed with diff. 
dence, fince we find our author’s ideas generally judicious, and — 
always grounded on well-diftinguifhed facts. Pca 
, In his preface he acknowledges his having engaged in 
| practice without fufficient. opportunities for ftudy,.and cans 
didly admits errors, which we fhall again notice, from this 
fource. But we need not enlarge on the medical hiftory of 
| the campaigns, or. the difgracefal retreats in Holland and — 
| Flanders, or that of the fcarcely more brilliant warfare in.St, — 
Domingo. ‘The remarks on the proper managerhent of re- 
cruiting regiments, and the conveyance of troops to diftant 
, ports, we muft recommend to the attention of military com- 
manders, to whom it is too often exclufively committed.. We ~ 
fhall only obferve that, in attending to the ftatements ‘in the — 
volume before'us, the national object intrufted to them, and 
what may perhaps appear to fome,of more confequence fiill,. 
their own character in the refultof the expedition, will, be 
materially affifted. In this part we fhall only remark, whatis 
afterwards more fully infifted on, that difeafe feldom follows, _ 
-oF is owing to fatigue: it proceeds rather from the fulnefs and 
inactivity iubfequent to great exertions. We well know:that, — 
in the American war, the active part, the alert of the army, 
was uniformly healthy. We know that, in private life, im-_ 
ceffant exertions, in a healthy conftitution, feldom’ induce 
: difeafe. ye 
‘It appears in the medical hiftory of the prefent war, that armies 
in Europe have been nearly deftroyed by artificial difeafe,—~ by | 
contagious fever, a difeafe which never ought to be feen amon 
troops, and which will not long exift, where principles of fou : 
fcience-are known and rigidly applied in praétice. In the Welt : 
Indies mortality has been great, and though the endemic be lefs- : 
avoidable than the contagious fever, yet it is evident, from a detail , 
of the ftate of-health in the different pofitions in St. Domingo, that - 
the great lofs has been chiefly owing to defe&s of arrangement,—to 
an injudicious difpofition of the European forces. It might rea- ; 
fonably have been expected that the various: informations, com- ° } 
miunicated on different occafions, refpeéting the prefervation of . f ‘ 
h 
b 
f 





health, would have produced, before this time, a difpofition of mi- - 
litary forces, different from that which exifts: For though colonifis — 
and merchants, whofe object is gain, and whofe views, in forming’ « 
fettlements, are chiefly direéted to facilities of trade, may be allowed = 
to build towns and ftorehoufes in bays, creeks, and on the muddy - f 

banks of rivers; yet ftateimen, governors, and leaders of armies, — : 
who are fuppofed to poffefs the general principles of fcience, and - 


~ 





. 
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who are expected to embrace, in their arrangements, the interefts 
and concerns of the nation at large, will not eafily vindicate the 
practice of ftationing troops on the borders of {wamps, fwampy 
rivers, or on fcorching plains deftruétive of health, much lefs in 
~. towns, near {wamps and fea-coafts deitructive both of health and 
‘morals, unlefs where it is found to be impoffible, that the purpofes 
of fervice can be anfwered by other means, To determine this 
queftion requires the inveftigation of unprejudiced and capable 
men; the author does not enter upon the fubjeét ; he is aware that 
to offer political counfels, or to furnifh military fuggeftions, may be 
deemed prefumptuous or impertinent ; but information, on the fub- 
je@t of health, is the duty of his ftation ; and convinced that health 
has fuffered, and ftill fuffers from inattention and defeéts of ar- 
rangement, he could not in juftice to that duty withhold a few re- 
marks.’  P. 99. | 

In this extract the attentive reader will at once perceive a di- 
ftinction not very ufual, between endemic and contagious fever. 
This diftin@tion*muft, however, be kept in view, as immediately 
connected with the fubfequent chapter, and indeed with the 
whole work. Endemic fevers, viz. thofe arifing from the local 
circumftances of the country, are, in our author’s opinion, not 
contagious. Many are ache at the fame time, but Dr. Jack- 
fon contends that this is owing to the general ftate of the air, 
not to perfonal communication ; that thofe. whe are with the 
patients, who wear their clothes, &c. are not more fubjeé& to the 
difeafe than others not expofed to the efflyvia of the fick:. in 
fa ‘t, that one is owing to the miafmata of marthes, the other to 
the exhalations of the difeafey We fhould be very willing to ad- 
mit this fimplicity of idea, and indeed, on the whole, we think 
it true, but that fuch unlimited do€trines may be dangerous. 
Allowing the fyftem to be corre&t, it muft be ftill confidered 
_. that human effluvia, notin themfelves contagious, may become 
fo by ftagnation and concentration ; and that the doctrine it- 
felf is liable to various limitations, as the fomes may be of the 
one or the other kind, or compounded of both ;and we think 
we have feen, to adopt the language of our author, miafmata 
become contagion. affifted by powerful exciting caufes. We 
pretend not to {ay that our experience of the effecis of miafmata 
has been great, but, fo far as it has extended, contagivn has 
been occafionally fufpicious, In the epidemic catarth, for in- 
tance, the action of nviafmata is moft clear and diferinjinated. 
_ _ In this difeafe, where a number in company has been feized 
the fame evening, contagion cannot be fufpected: all caniot 

have been equally expofed to it, and no one is fo much affed- 
ed ag to have affeGted the reft. . Yet when a perfon hanging 
over another in the evening has been feized the’next morning, 
contagion on the other hand may be fufpected. Again: difor- 
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’ 


ders originally endemic may be propagated by contagion, ag; , 


the plague. We mention thefe facts, not to invalidate our: 
author’s doétrine, but to limit it, and to prevent injury. from) 
trufting it too implicitly and at all times. . But perhaps . | 
mean only to include general feyer, and we.truft his hint. will; 
not be loft: we muft. once more reiurn to the fubje@t. 4m 
' In this ftatement of our author’s opinion we have anticipated 
much of what he has faid on the fubje& of remote caufes; 
When he connects miafmata with vegetation, and feems to 


refolve his two caufes of fever into vegeto-animal and animal, — 


we cannot always agree with him. We now know that frefh 
earth. will decompofe the atmofphere, and abforb its oxygen : 
we know that hydrogen is exhaled from marthes, and from’ 
agents fo powerful the moft deftructive effe&s may follow. ~ 

The cafes of contagious and endemic fever in the fourth 


chapter, and the defcription of the contagious fever in the 


Britith army in England, Holland, and Ireland, as well as the 


more concentrated endemic of St. Domingo, deferve our come © 


mendation, as perfpicuous and accurate. ~’ The account of the 
latter is diyided into the periods of irritation ; of oppreffed or 
impaired energy ; of the dark cloudy afpect, with irritation or 
more frequently oppreflion ; and of the remitting or intermittin 

{tage DiffeG&tions confequent upon fevers of the wort kind 
are not common, and we hall thereforé tranfcribe our author’s 


obfervations on the appearances evinced after death. ~ i 


¢ Appearances, upon, diffection, are different, according.as the 
caufe, agts generally or locally, or according to the mode of the 
aGtion...In the firft form of fever, where the irritation, is great, the 
re-aétion of the vafcular fyftem violent in the early ftage, irregular 
determinations and deftruction of organs are commonly the confe- 


quence :—the liver, the brain, and very frequently the inner furface, ” 


of the ftomach exhibit marks of derangement, The fecond form 
feldony terminates fatally, till the external appearances of the third 
are in fome degrees prefent. When the third is rapid in its courfe, 
sHépongy organs,—the liver and lungs are fometimes, as it were, 


fuffocated or oppreffed,—the lungs are like a bag filled with grumous _ 


blobd,—the liver and fpleen difiended with. black blood, in fuch4 


manner that their coverings are fometimes ruptured. In the fecond, — 


and in the more protracted cafes of the third, the venous fyftem & 
turgid, as if filled by injection, aC ) 7 1390 
' '6 The following are the more ufual appearances, according to 
the. changes produced upon the principal organs, ttt ob 
+ SaHead. The veflels of the head, in the firft form are frequently 
full and diftended with blood; in fome particular inftances, | marks 
of, inflammation in the membranes, adhefions.and fometimes cheely 
exudations: near the falx:—water was found in the ventricles on 
fome occafions, but this was by no means a common occurrence 


may, 


’ 
a 


; 
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it feemed to be more frequent in difeafes of type than in the violent 
continued fever ;—the diftenfion and fulnefs through the whole 
yolume.of the brain was confiderable. In the fecond form, par- 
ticular. marks of inflammation were feldom vifible, bur the venous 
fyftem was uniformly and generally diftended, as if filled by a fuc- 
cefsful injection ; yet upon the whole the general diftenfion of the 
brain was lefs con{picuous than in the former:—the plexus cho- 
soides was often a clotted mafs of blood. _ ; ae 
_ * Thorax. In the firft forni, the lungs do not often fhow much 

nce of difeafe; in the fecond, they are irregularly fpotted,— 
the back parts particularly are black with ftagnated blood ; in the 
third, they often appear, through the whole extent, like a fponge 
filled with black blood, but without any traces of adtual inflame 
mation. 

‘ Abdomen, In opening the abdomen, the omentum and its ap- 
pendages generally appear of a faded, olive, grey and dufky colour; 
the blood veffHls are large and diftended, as if’ from injeétion, bus 
there are feldom figns of a€tual inflammation ; the exterior afpect of 
the ftomach and inteftines correfpond in colour with that of the 
omentum, grey, dark and marcid; the blood veffels are much di- 


ftended; but aétual inflammation is rarely apparent; the appearance _ 


of the inner ‘furface is feldom uniform through the whole,—the 
veins are generally diftended ; but befides this, the inner furface of 
the ftomach, in the firft form particularly, often exhibits large {pots, 
or circles of a bright red, refembling actual inflammation, in the 
centre of which are frequently feen {mall points, like beginning 
gangrene; the villous coat is alfo loofe,—in the aét of feparation, 
and actually feparated in fome places; in the fecond form, more 
frequently than in the others, the colour of the inner coat of the 
inteftinal canal is like brick duft, the coat hanging loofe and almoft 
feparated; fometimes this takes place uniformly through the whole 
tract, fometimes it is confined to particular places or a congeries of 
diftended blood-veffels, entangled in the mucous membrane, appear 
in clufters to bef{pangle the furface with bloody fpots ; the cavity is 
fometimes alfo lined or filled with black grumous blood. In the 
firft form, or where black vomiting has taken place, liquor, re- 
fembling the grounds of coffee, is found in the cavity of the 
ftomach ; where the vomiting has not been black, the liquor found 
in the {tomach is generally pituitous, vifcid, and with flakes of 
mucus, feemingly portions of the inner coat, .— 
_ . © Liver, The appearances of the liver are various: where marks 
of reaction jn the general fyftem have been confiderable, and 
where a local determination has taken place in extent and degree, 
the veffels of the liver bear marks of great diftenfion; the blood- 
veflels and biliary dyéts are then of:en preternaturally enlarged,— 
full of fluid blood and black bile; the colour is formetimes variegated 
like marble, with fhades of red and yellow. In the third form, 
particularly when of rapid courfe, the liver appears fometimes un- 
2h 4 ne 
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commonly large, black and diftended, as if fuffocated with 
the membranes are fometimes ruptured, or they give way in thea 
of handling the liver. In the firft form, or where black vo 
has taken nies the gall bladder is more or lefs full of 3 
black and thick like tar or molaffes ; the gall duéts are enlarged, 
the bile is traced into the duddbaiotee tinging, with its f 
Colour, the contents of the ftomach and inteftines. 7 
‘ Spleen. The {pleen is fometimes diftended, ready to pe 
or the membranes are aétually ruptured ; fometimes it vist 
flaccid, or like a bag of grumous blood, ~ 
‘ Bladder of urine. The bladder is often fimall and contragted, 
the fides of it denfe and firm, as if ‘long i in a ftate of conftriétion: | 
feldom contains urine, or it contains it only in fmall quantity? ¢ 
the internal furface are often found bloody fpots, or clots of blood, 








entangled j in the mucous membrane, circular and infulated, ‘Tike the 


impreffion of the point of a bloody finger on a pale fi 
P. 208. 


‘ pie 
Dr. Jackfon next proceeds to examine the characteriftics of 
thefe two kinds of fever ; that proceeding from the vegeto-ani- 
mal fource, and that arifing from the living fomes of co 
The appearances of thefe difeafes are nearly the fame, yet itis 
neceffary to diftinguith them. + tis 


¢ In forming an opinion of the exiftence or non-exiftence of con- 
tagion, it will be neceflary, on all occafions, to bear in mind,’ that 
as the conclufion is a matter of much importance in fociety, it mul 
not be admitted, fo as to be acted upon, without the moft rigid tx: 
amination, and the concurreuce of many corroborating teftimonies. 
If various perfons, brought into hofpitals on account of aceidents, 
become affected, in a certain courfe of time, witha fever not Con 
nected with their conditions, little doubt will remain that a con- 
tagion exifts, or that the fever originates from that fource; if the 
medical officers, nurfes and attendants become generally affeéted 
with the fever prevailing in thofe’ hofpitals, while a_fimilar difeate 
does not appear in neighbouring places, or. only as traced to this 
fource, the conclufion of contagion may be fafely admitted; if 
: clothes, bedding, even the perfons of men, “from this infeéted fourte, 
be removed to a diftant place, a difeafe arifing in this plat and 
exténding itfelf to others, may be juftly concluded as proc aot 
from contagion. Under the above circumftances the exiftence 


contagion may be confidered as pofitive ; under the following i it is 


prefumptive, but not certain. If the form of fever, ina country 
’ where the charaéter of the endemic is ftrongly marked, be irregular, 
 fluctuating,—not exaétly obferving the periods of tértian, fimple, oF 
compound, there are grounds to fufpect a caufe of contagion. 

was particularly the cafe on the continent in the campaign 17944 
' The fcene of that campaign was laid in a country where jntermit- 
‘ting fever is the reigning difeafe, yet genuine intermitting fever ap- 
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very rarely, in fuch part of the Britify army as fell within 

‘the obfervation of the author. The difeafe was fluctuating in its 

- form ;—a febrile period of three, or of five days, was followed by a 

‘emiffion of uncertain duration,—-followed in its turn, by a renewal 

of febrile motions, ceafing and recurring at intervals,—-fometimes for 

 qgconfiderablée length of time. The opinion of the exiftence of 

‘contagion, though not pofitive, will be ftrongly prefumptive, where 

_ gvertain form of difeafe, fever, flux, or ulcers of the legs, appears 

jn a fociety or ifolated clafs of people, but does not extend without 

he circle, unlefs from immediate communication. This was the 

‘gafe on the continent and in Ireland; ‘medical officers’ fuffered,— 

‘military officers, living under the fame general atmofphere, but little 

connected with the fubjects fpecified, were ftrangers to ficknefs, 

“When fever prevails epidemically in a town, portion of a town, or 

- @iftri@ of country, and when nurfes, phyficians, and attendants on 

the fick, or even occafional vifitors in the diftricts, become affefted 

‘with fimilar difeafe, the exiftence of contagion is believed to be 

eftablifhed ; but this, in fact, is by no means the cafe; for the caufe 
‘of difeafe generally diffufed in the atmofphere of the diftriét, infees | 
 ‘thofe who enter its circle withoyt the neceflity of communication 

‘with difeafed bodies.’ P. 216, : a 


_ To this is added a want of power to propagate fever at a 
* diftance from its fource ; and for this reafan, prior to our hav- 
ing read the volume before us, we obferved that the propa- 
gation of the yellow fever was not to be feared, unlefs. with it 
“ we could import the autumnal conftitutions of the Peanfylvani- 
ans, Our author thinks with us refpeting the nature of this 
formidable fcourge of the United States, and fuppofes it to be 
the ufyal endemic of the country, the common autumnal re- 
.mittent. This opinion he fupports with many fatisfactory ay- 
_ guments and well-felected facts. 

The prognofis is judicioufly detailed, and the changes.on the 
days, ufually ftyled critical, ably fupported. Dr. Jackfon adds 
one obfervation, we believe new in the dodirine of infection, 
viz, that, previous to the fever actually forming, the feptenary 
period is obfervable ; for after receiving infection, though 
 naufea and great inconvenience be for a time felt, no fever ap- 
| pears till the feyenth, and fometimes not till the fourteenth 
. day. There fegms, in his opinion, fome change going on in 

| the fluids, before the caufe affumes fuch a power. as to be ca- 
_pable of producing the vjoleut effects we have fo often occafion 
.tolament. : | | 
_.._ The proximate caufe of fever has never yet been afcertained, 
» Our author {carcely adds to our knowledge ; yet he approaches 
the problem with fo much judgement, that we feem to perceive 
_ tina clearer light. : : | 


‘* The human body is formed to be acted upon by external 
* gaufes; life is fupported by the application of appropriate oncs—it 
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is endangered by, the oppofite: the pradu& of faulty. combinatic 

of matters,—animal and vegetable, and the fecretions from der 

aétion of the living fyitem, feem, to poffefs an irritating quality, 

quality, in confequence of which, when ina certain ftate, or . en 

at a certain point of fitnefs, a train of unnatural motions are ex... 
cited, difturbing, interrupting, or in a manner fufpending the al 
pate.and uniform action and rett of the irritable and moving g 
of the body, but not difturbing the action of every part, or of every — 
feries of parts, in the fame proportion, When the chief force if tei 
the canfe is exerted upon parts of locomotion, tremors, ftarti — 
and various agitations prevail; when upor the heart and artetien 
the motions become irritated, and the current of, circulation is di fate 

turbed; when upon the veins.and colourlefs veffels, parts lefs ¢; Th 
-pable of exprefling action, the motions feem torpid and languid, th yal 
circulation is flow, and the. current finally fsgnates; when local fut 
on organs or parts of the body, the appearances are more complex, she ¢ 
Sore legs, inflamed eyes, diarrhoea, and peripneumony are frequent Ioitel 
forms of the local aétion of fever. When thefe are reprefled, bya aiid 
joinit 

ie 

we h 

re 

been 
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new action excited in the part, general fever, or other local affections — 
frequently arife.. The caufe which directs this adtion of feverto é 
organs or feries of parts deferves notice; it feems to beyno othe, — 
than the condition of irritability in parts,—in other words, than the | 
‘diminifhed power of refifting caufes which difturb the ordinary nba 
‘healthy operations of the fyftem,—in many cafes accidental, oe” 
“arifing from ¢uftoms and habit. In this manner, and in confé. 
‘guence’ of this accumulated irritability, from preceding habits of 


vent 
zétion, the locomotive powers, the heart and arteries are principal, derai 
‘ly aéted upon by the caufe of fever, among the labouring and attive ote 
¢laffes of. men, the veins and colourlefs veffels, among the feden- - Indi 


tary and indolent, the alimentary canal and its conne@ions. among » 
“the pamperedand luxurious. In the firft cafe, aétion appears to be jodi 


increafed, and the fever in: confequence is named inflammatory ; jin obj 
‘the fecoud, there is little active effort, the ufual train of movement tei) 
“is difturbed or impeded, and the fever is denominated flow, nervous _ lang 
-or putrid ; in the third, the whole parts of the organ are involved, Tl Ble 
and the mode of slsan ' is more complex, but the form of fever, re= by 
fulting from it, is ufually denominated bilious: ) y 
© Under thofe circumftances, caufes, which alter this figure of thel 
locally difeafed a€tion, give rife to commotion in the general fyftem Gor 
‘or in a feries of parts, till fuch time as another difeafed aétion is we 
produced in a remote part, or upon an excretory, organ, The fF Ry 
“changes effected on this aétion, by accident or artificial means, are. Phi 
often rapid; and commonly effeéted through channels of commi- _ bat 
‘nication not very obvious to the fenfes: The manner of the whole at 
4s indeed’ obfcure ; and it is not pretended that the operation is em tin, 
* plained, by what is here faid. It however appears, from the mot ff Ey 
general view of things, that the febrile caufe is a caufe of irritation, ee 


difturbing, but. not increafing in. a nataral manner, the aétion of . 
- fhe moving fibre,—on the contrary interrupting, impeding, andas 
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li fafpending the operation effential to health and life; by, 
ae lich means, the expreflion of its effeéts principally confifts in. 
a Bf ibility and impaired energy.’ P. 2516 7 . 
 § py. Jackfon, in this explanation, comes very near what we 
ten faid, that fever confifts in a change of balance, a 
d equilibrium, probably both in the nervous and cir- 
ory fyitems. ‘This we think arifes from a debilitating 
ule ; for ough with difturbed arrangement, conttitutes the 
whole of fever, fo far as it can be judged of by obvious fym- 
ms; nor does out author’s idea of that irritation, which 
es not * increafe the action of the moving fibre,’ greatly mi- 
fitateagainft the idea. , vibe 
_ The eleventh chapter, on the cure of fever, we think a very 
i ‘one; but we need not analyfe the whole; it will be 
cient to {peak of fome of the more leading principles. In 
It teearly flages, the ufe of James’s powder, joined with ca- 
act te me of with refpe&t. Free air is of courfe recom. 
_ § mended, and accident feems to have fuggefted the utility of 
joining to free air, exercife in a fpring cart. We weil know 
Srattacrases of exercife in open air, yet journeys of fatigue 
we have wifhed to avoid ; for common fevers, not apparently 


J merous, have been more frequently fatal, fo far as our ob- 
4 | ketvation has extended, when, from pengeg? the patient has 
ff been removed from a diftance in the earlier ftages.” We 


mention this not to oppofe our author’s remark, but to pre- 
vent it from ‘being too haftily adopted without due confi: 
deration in this climate. 7 
Inthe cure of the endemic fever of America, and the Weft 
Indies, the propriety of bleeding has been much canvaffed, 
Our author is a friend to the praétice, on what we think 
judicious grounds. When the fever is forming, his great 
objeé&t is, by a bold decifive conduct, to change ‘ forcibly the 
tsiffing Rate of things.’ The advice is judicious, though the 
inguage is not exattly what we fhould have chofen. A large 
bleeding is one of his decifive meafures, and this is followed 
pl powder, calomel, and affufion of cold water, as 
well as moving the patient in a carriage through the pure air, 
theltered from the fun, “In the fecond ftage, that of oppref- 
fion, bleeding is ftill recommended, and it ~was in this ftate 
We attempted to find fome clue to fupport and explain Dr. 
Ruth's facts, in our review of his work on the bilious fever of 
Philadelphia. The bleeding, in this ftate, siuft not be flight, 
but continued < till a change in the exi fing /fate of the circu- 
lation. be affeQed.? This’ our readers may recollect was'the 
fituation of Dr. Doyer’s patient, atid the rule of his conduct. 
Even in the third flage, bleeding and ftimulating purgatives 
Fe in Dr. Jackfon’s opinion, highly ufeful. The <more 
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minute and partitular management of the remedies.canp , 
abridged with advantage. We are furprifed that our a 
had not refted fomewhat on the authority of Dr. Mo 
who has recommended a fimilar practice ; but Dr. Jackf 
very {paring in general of drawing from any fource bi 
own. In the account of different methods of ‘cure, theg 
dué& of the French phyficians, ufually fo much extg leds 
fpoken of and explained with great candour. On the whole 
he does not confider their fuccefs as greater. The prog 
fever is, he thinks, lefs rapid under their management 
covery is alfo more flow, but relapfe is lefs frequent, ~ 
method of cure by calomel does not meet our autho,s al 
bation. | ee 
The confequences of fever are very accurately detailed, 
_ the local ation of a febrile caufe, either as thrown on he i 
teflines producing diarrhoea and dyfentery, or on the fkig Oe 
cafjoning eruptions or ulcers, carefully examined. The fab. 
jects of the two laft chapters are * prevention’ and 
valefcence,’ which need not detain us,. aaa 
__ The fecond part contains an ‘ Explanation of the Prineiples 
of Military Difcipline, Military GEconomy, and a Scheme 
Medical Arrangement for Armies.” The obfervations, indy 
part, are bold, original, and we fear unfathionable.- Th 
author’s object is to abandon the ftiff fyftem of Gen 
tactics; to familiarife.the foldier to labour, to active exertions 
to a dependence on his own powers ;—above all, to infpine hi 
mind with a generous patriotifm, with a love of virtue, and 
fenfe of true religion, which, in the moment of aétive fe 
will give an energy and fpirit which can never be fugge 
by the fyftem at prefent adopted, of ftraight lines, of flow am 


formal motions. eh 
On the whole, we think this work truly original, and tha 
it difplays much ufeful information ; and we can recommet 
the author as a man of ability, judgement, and obfervation. _ 
fn Hiftorical Defcription of ancient and modern Rome; alfof 
the Works of Art, particularly in ArchiteGure, Sculpturs 
and Painting. To which are added, a Tour through the Or 
tics and Towns in the Environs of that Metropolis, and a 
Account of the Antiquities found at Gabia. Carefully 
with the bef? Authorities, by F. Salmon, Antiquary, late, of 
Rame.. Embellifhed with beautiful Engravings from original 
Drawings. 2 Vols. 8uo. 11. 10s. Boards. a aylor. 1800. 


NUMEROUS, in a variety of languages, are-the deferip- 
tions of Rome, once the political, and aftérwards the religious, 
tyrant of the European world. Yet we do not recolleé hav- 
ing met with any minute and fatisfafory detail in our Owe 
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apue, and the defect.is attempted to be fupplied by the pre- 
ot petformance. .,We cannot, however, congratulate the 
Foon his judgement or abilities ; and he is evidently more 
fant in the oft of trifling Italian, guides for ftrangers 
spin the grand fources of perfonal and experimental infor- 
ution, . Hence his work, Which mas too sr we parperey 
va mere catalogue, is without intereft, and laid afide 
hou: lego. “But let the author fpeak for himfelf, 
4 The claffes. of readers to whom the following. work will be in- 
fing and_permanently ufeful, are fo numerous, that it will, not 
sforprifing fhould.an enumeration of fo vaft and ramified a detail: 
heifine works of art, collected: and accumulated. through »fuc~ 
ries; by princes, nobles, pontiffs, and religious com-. 
ies; be 'fometimes tedious to.thofe: who cannot feaft. their 
eyes with’ beholding-all they fee defcribed in the: following pages. 
Buti\on ‘thefe- occafions the author has recollected the peculiar 
wants, theutgent:demiands and folicitations. of men of tafte,» who,, 
his twelve years refidence at Rome, conftantly complained. 
that fo: magnifiéent a city, fo vaft.a repofitory of thevarts, 
figuld be totally deftitute of any work adapted to the: Raglifh cons 
oiffeur :«a work. which he might carry with him to the various Oba 
it antient city..prefents, and'derive fome.affiftance; »as frorn, 
aguide, to direct his refearches or his ftudies, among thofe beauties 
be had. travelied fo far to admire, or in purfuit of that tafte ir was 
bisWefire'to form and to'corre. ? iL ur ap Bapidot 
ertefe thefe he would point out a few of the fineft madels felected 






aghiteéts have fixedotheirveye. 6.00. 0. sriteudie 
* The-firft and pureft fpecimen of the Corinthian order is exhi- 
bited’ in ‘the three columns of the Campo Vaccino, fuppofed to have 
belonged to the Temple of Jupiter Stator.. Both their proportions 
aid their execution juftiy render them archetypes for ftudy, fince 
ven Palladio has. beftowed on them the higheft encomiums of ad- 
miration. Mi Bagl.. 
* The columns ofthe Temple of Concord are the only.eminent 
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pital fand in a diagonal direGtion, Had they been equally well exer 
cuted with fome other remains of ancient magnificence, they would 
have been perfect models. From them Scamozzi compiled his Lonic 
capital, fo generally admired and adopted. The arch of Titus is 
4 work of moft excellent fculpture: the baffo-relievos that adorn it 
exhibit the true forms of the facred veffels brought from Jerufalem, 
and its columns are the beft models of the Compofite order. 

. The Pantheon is by many efteemed a perfeét model of a pecue 
ligt itile of archite€ture: whilein works of utility the aqneduéts and 

public buildings demonftrate the great and permanent advan- 

88s arifing from a national attention to national accommodation, 
} ? ° ; 
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by artifts for their peculiar ttudy, and particularly thofe on which | 


is in Rome of. the Ionic order, where the volutes of the ca~ 
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’ ¢ The beft modern fpecimens of architeéture are thofe of Vichy | 
Angelo, Vignola, and Sangallo, "The defigns of Betaini were}, 
and full of effeét, though he led the way for many innovatoig, 
foremoft of thefe'was Borromini, whofe extravagant works am 
figured by caprice and a conftant thirft for novelty.» * ai 
- ©In fculpture, one of the firft and boldeft fpecitiens amoip 
moderns is the Mofes of Michael Angelo, in the church of '§¢ 
ter in vincolis. Crasee US 
- ¢ In painting, the antique frefco of a Roman‘ -matriage, af ty 
Villa Aldobrandini, and the arabefques copied. by Raphael and 
{cholars at the Logie of the Vatican, which laft are:clofe com 
lations from antiques, exhibit the fame fuperiority.in compot 
defign, and execution, poffeffed by the ancients in archite4ure 
fculpture. Among the moderns, the paintings and freftopofithe 
immortal artift are the fineft ftudies. In his: School'of Athens ag 
his Heliodorus are difplayed the grande{t compofition with the pur 
outline,and moft. elevated expreffion. In Michael Angelo’sifine 
paintings’in ‘the Cappella Siftina are many fublime and dccunp 
figutes. The Defcent from the Crofs by Daniel:da: Volterra, th 
frefcos'of Domenichino in the churches of St. Andrea:della Walk 
and St. CarloCatinari, together with the Aurora of Guido, and his 
picture of the Trinity in the church .of Trinita. de’ Peligrini, ae 
works deferving the moft critical examination.» 1 
© No hiftory-painter fhould negle& to ftudy the general fi es 
architecture in Rome, particularly that of the middle ages. Ths 
forms it exhibits may be copied as claffical, and:are. well: Ito 
back grounds through an extenfive range of irc ining 
is thus that Nicholas Pouflin has adorned moft ‘of his with ex: 
cellent fuccefs and effect. . > lem: Sood 
¢ It would be impoflible here to detail complete rules for'theftudy 
of the artift, or pourtray the fainteft idea of fo varied, fo comptes 
henfive a collection of antiquities, as ftill remain in Rome, onceth 
metropolis.of empire, afterwards of religion, and ftill of the arte? 
Vol. i. P. iv. vn Spal 


eee 
~ Our author feems a ftranger to Mr. Gibbon’s ree 















fcription, towards the clofe of his Hiftory, other wife he wot 
have interefted his reader by following the grand views of 

able narrator. Nardini, indeed, appears to he his chief fource 
of information ; and as it would be beneath the dignity of cti- 
ticifm to explain the merits, or expofe the defeGts of a meré 





catalogue, we fhall content ourfelves with a few extrads and 

obfervations, beginning with the author’s learned account of the 
the foundation of Rome. 3 tome * 
- ’ > ; ; a | 


_ © On the twenty-firft of April, in the year of the woe 
according tothe Roman chronology, and according to that of Git ‘jnt 
vanni.Lucido, in the year 3208, in the four:h olympiad feyge Bf 
hundred and fifty-three years before Chrift, in the reign of Abaty § 
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‘fag of the Jews, four hundred and thirty.two years after. the. de- 
“Gruttion of Troy, Romulus, in his eighteenth year, began, build- 
ay his city on the Palatine hill. Bat ik 8 believe it here was 4 city. 
“ait on the fcite of Rome long before oe by 3 pei called, 
Roms, daughter of Ulyffes and Italia, and that this city being de- 
" B Groyed, Romulus rebuilt it; beginning to mark out the walls with 
gn ox and a cow yoked to a plough, in the Ara Maxima, where 
herwards was the foram Boarium, now the churches of St. George, 
fa Velabro and St. Anaftafia, theace through the Circus. Maximus,. 
ind tuirning to the left, towards the church of St. Gregory and. the 
loffeum, through the garden of. St. Mary la Nuova, ina ftraight 
}to the hill of Saturn, now the Campidoglio, and returning, to. 
ipeleft, to the {pot where he began; thus forming a fquare, whith, 
“eatlofing the two fore-mentioned hills, and the fpace between them, 
was capa le of containing many more inhabitants than he hac with, 
{fia at that time. This new.city was called Rome, that isp in Greek, 
Yurirefs, in Hebrew, great. When it was, finifhed he oie 
@ three thoufand foot and three hundfed horfe;, and at his déath, 
“which happencd in his fifty-fourth year, and. the thirty-fixth of his 
feign, he had forty thoufand foot, and neara thoufand horfe. In 
Memory of this event, the Romans kept an annual feftival, . The 
“emperor Philip, in commemoration of it, inftituted fecular gaines. 
‘And the fenate and ‘people of Rome have ftill an inviolable law, by. 
yhich a vacation is obferved in ali their tribunals, to celebrate its 
i nory.’ Vol. i. St oer re eT Ser ree een 
All this miferable profe is more worthy -of the» reign of 
a I. thanof the prefent enlightened era andidieegh Mr. 
Aalmon delights in calling himfelf an antiquary, we would ad- 
* yilehim to be lefs. of the antiquary in his ftyle and manner, 
¥ orhe.will:never be underftood by modetn readers. To what 
miferable etymologift he is indebted for his derivation ‘of the 
word Rome we know not; but he is w both inshis Greek 
and Hebrew. The Latin Romaiis obviouily derived fromthe 
Greck ‘Paun (Romz) which:means frrength or courage. The 
Greeks obtained the term from the Egyptians, with whom 


Pwaest fignified «a man’ or ‘manly ;? and the Egyptians 
from the Chaidees, with whom 93% (Rém) implied a fimilar 
fea. Our next extract fhall be from his account of the 





















__ * The Campidoglio. This hill was firft called Mons Saturhius, 
“from Saturn, who firft lived here; and, in the time of Romulus, 
the Rock or Fortrefs. But we fhall foon prove that the rock was 
only that part towards the Tiber. It was called Capitolinus from 
A@human head found here in digging the foundation of the temple 

of Jupiter in the time of Tarquinius Prifcus, and.is now corrupted 

“jnto Campidoglio. sit 

_ ‘*Amonz the many celebrated edifices that formerly occupied this 
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hill, the principal was the Afylum, ereéted by Romulus in ordert 2 
le his new city. The houfe of Romulus was. compofed of’. 
canes, rufhes, &c. and every year the priefts {uperttitioufly 
it with fimilar materials, Heré was the Tabilarium or hiv 
where were depofited the laws and confiilta of the fenate, - 
other public, aét, written on tables of bronze. Vefpafian re 
the’ Capitol, and fiad thfee thoufand new tables made, the fe 
having been defaced, when the library and other buildings we 
frac by lightning. It is fuppofed to have ftood where ea q : 
and dori¢ columtis are now feen, behind the ‘Senators’ Palace, tos’ § clon 
wards the Campo Vaccino. . In the lower apartments was a {chook siqu; 
for the’ liberal arts, called the Athenian fchool, and inftituted b: 
em ‘Aurelia. ‘The. library was eftablifhed by Domitian, ; 
is faid to have been burnt in the civil war againft Vitellius.. He 
was the Curia Calabra, where the minor-pontifex ufed to convo 
the people, and proclaim the feftivals from the calends to the mat 
nones. “Here alfd ftood the houfe of Manlius, the defentler of th 
rock, d&ttroved on accouiit of the treachery of its mafter.’ The: 
temple of fund Moneta was built on its fite:. The number ¢ Fame, 
ples on this hill was very confiderable: fome make them anj 
fixty. “Buit the great quantity of ftatues in marble, metal, fili 
gold, erééted to heroes who had deferved well’of the rej public, ¢ 
ing great confuflon, Auguftus rémoved great part of them _ 
Campus Martius. — 6 4 
« All thefe noble edifices, once thé oftiament of the miftrefss 
world, have fallen a victim to the ravages of time, and the ftill @ non 
deftruétive-plunder of invading barbarians, At firft this hill amas 
only acceffible from the fouth; but fince the Campus Martius wat. 
inhabited, another road was opened towards the nda The firtt, 
among the moderns who promoted the decoration of the C 
doglio was pope Paul FI, who, after a defign of Buonarotti, cons. 
firuéted the fpacious fteps. oa Fa 
¢ The two lioneffes of Egyptian marble at the foot of thefe fteps. 
whofe mouths ferve for fountains, were brought from. the templet 
Tfis.’ The torfo or trunk of a ftatue in porphyry, with admirable” 
drapery, is fuppofed to be a Roma. The two grand coloffal ftatues 
of Greek marble at the top of the fteps, one reprefentiig Caftory the 
other Pollux, with their horfes, were found in digging the founds — 
tion of afchool for the Jews. The two grand-trophies of Marit 
on the baluftrade on each fide the fteps, finely fculptured in marble, * 
were brought from the Caftello dell’ Acqua Marzia, near the churea. 
of St. Eufebius, on the Efquiline hill. . The other two ftatues are. 
the fons of Conftantine, and were found in his baths. _ Of the 
columns that follow, one is the miliarium, from which were’ re 
oned the miles on all the roads. It was erected by order of the ‘ 
peror Vefpafian. The other, with the meta! ball, is faid to. contaim 
the afhes of Trajan. Bea 


ere 


BS 


* In the middle of the fquare is the equeftrian ftatue of Marcus, on the 
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of Corinthian metal, found in a vineyard near the Scala 
jn the time of Pius IV. and then fet up in the Piazza del 
ano. But Paul III. int 530, had i it removed hither by Buonarott), 
jaced on this large pedeftal of i marble, brought from the baths 


% "The three palaces belong to the Roman magiftrates, Thofe to 
ah and left.are ornamented with porticoes, within and without, 
fom a defign of Buonarotti. That to the left was appropriated by 
ment XII. fora gallery of ftatues, bufts, baffo-relievos, and other 
ities; and the collection-was increafed by Benediét XIV. with 

7 y.other fcarce and beautiful marbles. Oppofite the entrance is 
f ous recumbent ftatue of Marforius, fo called from the Fo- 
tw ow Mars, where it was found, It forms the principal figure of 
‘afountain, over which are four ftatues in the habit of veftals. In 
hes at the fides are two antique fatyrs, with batkets of grapes 

it heads. To the left is a ftatue drefied in the toga confula~ 
_ In the door-ways are two termini, and three confular fafces, 
witha head of Plato over each door-frame. To the right of the en- 
tince are many pré#torian infcriptions, a fow fuckling her young, 
din the Via Appia, and a tripod of fine Parian marble, of ex- 
workmanfhip, found in Adrian’s villa at Tivoli. Under the 


with a turret on her head, and hieroglyphics on her back and 

; the other is of red oriental granite, with the flower lotus on 

her head, reprefenting Ifis. It was found*in the villa Verofpi, in the 
Ma Salata Here alfo are many fepulchral marbles and fome urns, 
a inferiptions. ‘To the left is the large tomb of marble, .in 
are faid to have been depofited the athes of Alex. Severus, 

aod Julia Mammea his mother, found in the time of Urban VIII. 
‘nthe Via Tufculana, It is ornamented with hiftorical baffo-re- 
evos, On the cover are the figures of the fame emperor and his 
“Mother in a recumbent pofture, finely executed, ‘The front is fup- 
Ee reprefent the alliance between the. Romans and Sabines. 







principal figures are Romulus fitting in the curule chair, and 

s. On the right is an augur fitting, with other perfons look~ 

on; and on the left a groupe of armed foldiers. Near this is a 
fagment of one of the eight ftatues that adorned the triumphal arch 
 Conftantine. Oppofite to this is a bronze foot of coloffal fize. 
“E Inthe middle of the front is a pedeftal with a baffo-relievo, and a 
with an axe in the left hand, reprefenting the province of 

gary, as may be feen from the following infcription—* Imperii 

ni Provincia;” and on the bafe “ Ungariz.” Towards the 

its leading to the gallery, in a niche on the right, is a ftatue of 

na, with a mufical inftrument in her right hand, a bunch of 

Bie: | in her left, and another inftrument under her teak all de- 
Monftrating her joy at the abundance of the harveft. In the niche 

— Mthe left is a fine ftatue without a head, fuppofed to be an Apollo. 
At the feet of thefe ftatues are two urns, on one of whichis {culpe 


Carr, Rey. Vou. XXX. ceeanest 1800. 2F 





Be wi at the fides, are.two large Egyptian idols, one of -ba- — 
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tured a female figure furrounded by fea-monfters; and on tht 
a hunt. Next to thefe are two altars. “On that to the right 
‘preffed in baffo-relievo the labours of Hercules; and upow } 
“fybdil’s head. Contisuous'to this'is’a fepulchral marble, with! 
of Hercules and a fragment of the Hydra. The other-dhar 
left is fculptured with the ‘birth of Jupiter, atid Upoa it is thé flan 
of Endymion with his dog. Then follows a naked Jupiter, 
~ftatue of Minerva. At the fides are two pedeftals with inforiptigh 
found in the pyramid of Caius’Ceftus. On thefe pedeftalsatetuy 
ftatues of Amazons of excelleit workinanthip; and next to thee 
cippo or cinérary urn. One fide bears the infcription “ Salvosvy 
nire,” and a woman fitting with the’ hélm of a thip in her righthand, 
, and a cornucopia on her left: on the othér fide is 4 woman on 
with a fhield in her hand, and the Words “ Salvos ire.” Nexto 
’ this is an altar with fome half rélievos, and upon it another Miciervi' 
“Vol. i. P. 59. si 


It is unneceffary to point out to the learned reader many 





: 


miftakes in this extract ; {uch as that concerning Hungary, a 
_game and region unknown till the tenth century ; ‘ant aie 
forry to obferve that the work abounds with errors equally pi- 

erile and glaring. ; fies 

The account of that fublime edifice, the Coloffeo, or am 
phitheatre of Titus, we fhall tranfcribe entire, as one fe 
author’s beft fpecimens of corapofition. Nos 


¢ This wonderful monument of the magnificence afd fuxuty 
the ancient Romans, ftands on the {pot formerly occupied by s'pond 
 enclofed within the walls of Nero’s palace, of*which Suetonius 
writes, “ Ad inftar maris circum{peétum, edificiis ad urbuin fpe- 
ciem.” "This lake being dried up, Flavius Vefpafian, in the year of 
 Chrift 72, began this celebrated edifice, ‘for public exhibitions and 
feftivals, on a plan formed by Augitftus, nearly in the then center 
of the city. ‘It was finifhed by His fon Titus in five years, and Was 
the work of thirty thoufand Jews, brought by him to Rome as flaves, 
He dedicated it to the mémory and -name of his father. Ar the 
opening of this ftupendous pile, on the day of dedication, five thou- 
fand wild beafts were killed, and that cruet fpettacle was repeated 
‘for a hundred days fucceffively, while gold to the amount of ts 
millions was difperfed among the people, Its architecture is woo- 
derfully fine, being compofed of very large ftones, and confifting of 
four ranges of arclies, decorated and fupported by very ‘thick © 
Jomns of the Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, and Compofite orders. — 
‘portico that furrounded it was 2350 feet in circumference, its lenges 
diameter 845, and the tranfverfe joo; the arena or {pace m the 
‘middle allotted to the combats 410, and its height 222. It liad feats 
for eizhty-feven thoufand perfons, and ftanding room for tween, 
‘thoufaud more, without incommoding each other. The numbers 
“over the arches marked the entrance aifigried to their reputed ranks 
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A ‘ad at every four arches was an interior flight of fteps, alfo num- 
” pered to prevent confufion, To defend the {fpe€ators from the rays 


beams of metal acrofs the building, refting in the holes round the 
top, and from which odoriferous waters were thed, and fell ina re- 
ifrething mift among the people. In the upper arches were ftatues; 
’ gnd in fome places the fine ornamental ftucco ftill remains. “The 
"griddle was paved with large ftones, covered with-finefand. This 
‘pavement is now buried twenty-five feet under ground. Round the 
arena were dens for the wild beafts. The feats for the fpedctators 

- were ranged like an infinite number of fteps furrounding the whole 
arena, afcending one above another to the fummit of the building. 
On the firft and moft commodious for viewing the combats was the 
‘throne of the emperor, fuperbly decorated ; and adjoining to it other 
balconies for the princes of the imperial blood. By the fide of thefe 
were placed the magiftrates, viz. cenfors, confuls, prators, zediles, 
tribunes of the people, pontifices, ambafladors, and other foreigners 
of diftinétion. Next to thefe were the fenators and Roman knights, 
The reft of the amphitheatre was occupied by the people. There 
were two large flights of fteps on the outfide, for the further con- 
venience of the fpectators, and to divide the crowd. The prefent 
temains of this magnificent work are faid to be lefs than half the 
original pile. The reft is ruined, partly by the injury of time, but 
much more by the Goths, when they plundered Rome, and by the 
Romans themfelves, on account of the valuable pieces of metal by 
which the ftones were faftened together, in the fame manner as the 
arches of Titus and Conftantine. But plunder was not the only 
caufe of the ruin of this fuperb monument of antiquity. Ata pe- 

. Nod when fuperftition had driven fcience from the mind, this noble 
~~ future, erected for public pleafure and amufement, was dilapi- 
_ dated by the Romans, who afked permiffion of Theodoric the Goth 
to repair the walls of the city with its materials; but after having 
' proceeded to a confiderable extent, it was obferved that the licence 
granted was directed to the magiftrates and people of Catania, fo to 
lesley the antiquities of that place, Afterwards, under Paul II. 
the church of St. Augiiftine atid the palace of St. Mark were con 
ftruéted with the fame materials ; and cardinal Riario built the Can- 
cellaria, and cardinal Farnefe the Farnefian palace, out of its ruins. 
Jofephus informs us, that in the middle of this amphitheatre was an 
altar dedicated to Jupiter Latiaris, on which it was the cuftom to 
facrifice in honour of the fubje&t for.which the games were cele- 
ated. This {pot is now occupied by a crofs. Thirteen final al- 

at pieces furround the arena, reprefenting the paflion of Chrift; 
\: 40d a chapel, built with the charitable contributions of p&Tengers 
and ftrangers, under the care of a hermit, is erected under the far- 
ther gite, in honour of the martyrs who have fuffered here, as Juftin 
piilofopher, and a celebrated defender of the Chriftian fy{tem, 
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Ignatius bithop of Antioch, who difpured with Trajan, and an ia- 
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of the fun, it was covered with a fheet of-cloth, fupported by large ° 
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finite number of others. Benedict XIV, introduced the exercife 
of the via crucis, by a brotherhood, who have an oratory contigu. — 
ous to the church of St. Cofmus and St. Damian. It was called — 
the Coloffeum from a coloffal ftatue of Nero, which ftood nearit, — 
This ftatue was one hundred and twenty feet high, and furrounded 
with folar rays of twenty-two feet, for the emperor pretended to re. 
femble.that grand luminary. After his death, Commodus removed © 


the head, and replaced it with his own. The middle of the amphi 
theatre was fometimes filled with water, and fometimes even with 


wine, for the naumachia or fea-fights. At that time, however, the — 


Romans were fo corrupt as to confider it a luxury to view gladia. 
tors fighting, fometimes with each other, till one of each pair was 


killed; fometimes with beafts, under the fame inviolable cuftom, — 


Thefe gladiators were flaves, fupported at the expence of their pro.’ 
prietors, and trained to the art of tkirmifhing, firft to do honourto 
the funeral pomp of great men, and afterwards to increafe the po» 
pularity of their mafters, by contributing to the amufement of the 
public. They fought with fword and fhield, fometimes naked, 
fometimes armed from head to foot. At length the cuftom of ia- 
dulging the public in this amufement increafed to fuch a degree, that 
the emperors caufed them to fight by thoufands, This barbarous 
practice was at firft confined to criminals or flaves; but im later 
times, Roman citizens, knights, and even fenators, not only com- ” 
promifed their dignity, but facrificed their lives, to flatter the em- 


perors, by {welling this ignominious profefion. Among thefe was _ 


Commodus, who acquired the name of Prince of Gladiators. Of 
the flaves and criminals, he who killed his adverfary gained his li- 
berty, amid the univerfal acclamation of the fpeétators. Sometimes 
they divided into troops, and fought till the total deftruétion of one of 


the parties decided the conteft. When they fought for hire, as many _ 


did in later periods, their pay was called Auétoramentum ; thofe who 


received it, Auctorati; and thofe who recovered their liberty by — 


their valour, Exauétorati. The fighting of men with beafts was not 
lefs horrid than that of man with man ; for, their natural ferocity 
being further irritated by the attacks of their adverfaries, they made 
a moft bloody flaughter of the combatants.’ Vol. i. p..115. 


In p. 286 we are told that the Pantheon was covered with 
filver theeting, while, in fact, it was nothing more than brafs. 
But we have already obferved that fuch miftakes are by far too 
common throughout the whole of the work :..we are nevele 
thelefs ready to acknowledge that for an individual traveller to 


. Rome, unacquainted with the Italian language, this book ma 


poffibly be of ufe. The engravings are beautiful, and confi 
of a plan of the city, abridged from Nolli, and fome {a 
prints, faid to have been drawn by Edwards, which are little - 
better than the wooden views in Nardini. The price is truly | 
extravagant for fo infignificant a performance. 
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Fabliaux or Tales, abridged from French Manufcripts of the 

 XIIth and XITIth Centuries, by M. Le Grand, [elefted and 
tranflated into Englifh Verfe, by the late Gregory Lewis Way, 
Big. with a Preface, Notes, and Appendix, by G. Ellis, E/q. 
Vol. IT. 8vo. .14s.. Boards. Faulder. 1800. 


IN the IXth volume of our N. A. p. 386, we gave-an' ac- 
count of the firft volume of this work, to whieh its author, 
Gregory Lewis pe efq. did not think it expedient to affix 
hisname. We are forry to be informed that this accomplith- 
ed antiquarian has been prevented by death from receiving the 

raifes due to the mafterly completion of his defign. He died 
on the 26th of April, 1799, in the forty-third year of his age, 
His friend G. Ellis, efg. to whom the public are indebted for 
the preface, notes, and appendix to thefe Fabliaux, has, however, 
ably difcharged the duties of an editor ; and this pofthumous 
volume has no lefs claim than its predeceffor to the attention 
and patronage of the lovers of ancient poetry. 

In the appendix (p. 287 to 296) Mr. Ellis has given a brief 
account of the education, habits of life, and literary purfuits of 
his deceafed friend; together with fome remarks on the ftyle 
of his tranflations, which we think uncommonly interefting 
and inftructive. We agree with him in opinion when he fays, 
‘ the ftyle of the Fabliaux may be confidered as original ; it is 
not copied from any individual writer, but is evidently the ap- 
propriate manner of the author formed upon a deliberate‘and | 
attentive comparifon of all the beft' writers who have diftin- 
guithed the feveral periods of our literature.’ 

Referring our readers to the general character which we 


_ gave of the former volume of this work as in moft refpeéts ap- 


plicable to its fucceffor, we fhall only obferve, that in point of 
verfification and metrical melody this pofthumous offspring 
of Mr. Way’s genius,’ contrary to what commonly occurs in 
cafes of this nature, is fuperior ta that which was uthered inta 
the literary world under his own immédiate aufpices. 

The tales contained in this volume are thirteen in number, 
The | of Sir Gugemer=-The Three Knightsand the Smock 
—The Lay of Narciffus—The Lay of Ariftotle—Hippocrates 
—The Prieft wha ate Mulberries—The Land of Cocaigne— 
The Norman Batchelor—Huéline and Eglantine—Grilelidis 
—The Countefs of Vergy—The Battle of Carnival and Lent 
—and, The Road to Paradife. | : 

We fhall extra the whole of the ftory of Hippocrates, as 


_ affording a fair fpecimen of the’manner in which Mr. Way 


has executed the tafk of tranflation. 


* And flow fome months at Rome the leech profound 
Had fojourn’d on, defervedly renown'd ; 
2F 3 





~ Way's Tranflation of Le Grand’s Tales. 


Grac’d, as befeem’d, by Rome’s imperial lord, 
And by the vulgar like a god ador’d : 
When one fhrewd female rofe, the fage’s peft, 
And turn’d his homage toa fcornful jet. 

‘ A Gaul fhe was, and of illuftrious race,’ 


And juft her form, and lovely was her face ; ; : a} 


Her great Auguftus (for it feem’d his aim 
To pay full honours to the ftranger dame,) 
Had for her won a royal manfion given, . 

With a ftrong tower that rear’d its head to heaven, 
And many a dame and damfel had decreed - 

To do fuch fervice as the fair fhould need. 

‘ The firft few moments left to choice alone 
Were given to view the wonders of the town: 
On all worth note fhe caft a heedful eye, 

Nor paft, befure, the twain new ftatues by. 

@ The fculptor’s excellence awhile the prais’d, 
Then, ‘“‘What mean thefe ?” the €ried, “ and wherefore rais'd a 
The officious guide, accuftom’d to repeat, . 
Makes known the infcription that records the feat ; 
Whereat loud burfts of laughter feize the dame— 

“ T wift not this!”’ the cried, “ whate’er her fame; 

T little ween’d that Rome, fupremely blefs’d, - 
This hour within her walls a god poffefs'd ; | , 
And fince ’tis fo, I marvel to'behold , 

How folk ftill die as erft, when fick or old. 

Would this divinity, methinks, agree 
To yield himfélf for one fhort day to me, 

My head be forfeit but his godfhip grow 
A filler fot than mortal fots below.” 

_ + Some bufy babblers who the dame o’erheard, 

(Such ftill are found to {pread each idle word,) 

With headlong zeal retail’d the boaftful {peech, 

And wak’d the notice of the curious leech. 

Self-love was rous’d ; he felt defire to fee 
This wond’rous dame at leaft, whate’er the be. 

Wo worth the while! foon was he doom’d to rue 

The lucklefs fight !—her prophecy came true! 

Her form fo beauteous fhow’d, fuch fprightly grace 

Flow’d from her lips and beam’d around her face, 

That, harnefs’d as he was with ftrong miftruft, 

The fair prevail’d: he loves, for love he muft. 

Wide fpread the taint,'till, all the man poffefs’d, 

His reafon tottering, loft his power of reft, 

To a fick bed confin’d ere long was found 

By Rome’s great lord Hippocrates renown’d, : 

* The emperor firft condol’d, then ladies came, 

And in the rear of thefe the ftranger dame, 
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She, for the own'd a keen and fearching wit, 
Right well the fecret of theailment hit, © 
And, in an hour when all the reft were gone, 
With friendly guife and fympathifing tone 
She quettion’d him, as one who fought to trace 
The ftate, firft ésiihe and progrefs of his cafe. 
The lucklefs leech, who ‘thought himfelf too blefs'd 
To pour his griefs i into his lady’s breaft, 
_ All bafhful turns and windings laid afide, 
” Own'd frankly ’twas for love of her he died. 
‘ ’T was this the fought :—foft pity, as it feem’d, 
Infpir’d her foul for wight fo well efteem’d; 
And thus the fpoke: “ Deep blot of blame from all, 
And heavier felt-renpos Gh: on me muft fall, 


Should I, poffefing power, refafe to fave, 


And quench fuch matchlefs merit in the grave : , 
Yet, were my. love to you like yours to me, ) 
{Atk your own heart, and tell that heart’s decree,) 
What mortal means remain fuch love to fhow, 
Known as Iam, and eyed where-e’er I go? 
Let then this word thy kind acceptance meet + 
Reft fatisfied awhile with my regret ; 
Reft fatisfied thy welfare fills my mind; 
And fhould thy luckier genius after find 
Apt means of intercourfe, fucceed or fall, - 
I here anticipate and fanétion all !” , 
* Ceas’d the fair Gaul, then hafted to depart, 
All blufhing to have thus difclos’d her heart. 
But, for the fage Hippocrates, her ftrain 
Shot hope, health, luftihood, through every vein : 
Soon to the palace, blithe of cheer, he hied, * 


_ $o0on buzz’d about his Gaulifh fair-one’s fide. 


* Well!” quoth the dame, the firft fit time the found, 
“ How profper we? our budding hopes are crown’d ?”’— 
“* Ah me!” with doleful tone the leech replied, 
“ Or night or day I’ve known no thought befide, 
Yet, to this hour, it grieves me to confefs, 
Device has fail’d, I cannot boaft fuccefs.” 
“ Then lift to me, and thank me as you hear,” 
Return’d the dame with well pretended cheer ; 
* I too have pain’d me, and forfworn my reft, 
If not more eager in my fearch, more blefs’d. 
Thou know’ ft right well my manfion and my tower; 
Beneath thofe walls at midnight’s lonelieft hour 
Wait thou befure ; for furtherance of the plan 
Bear a large batket, fitto hold a man: 
Then, while my maids are hufh’d in fleep profound, 
One lafg my coufin, to my interefts bound, 
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Shall with my aid a well-wronght cord let down ; 
Make thou the pannier faft, and loye’s our own. 
By our joint toil we'll hale thee up on high : 
There joy fhall reign in dreadlefs privacy.” 

‘ So-counfell’d the fair Gayl, and amorous rage 
To fuch a blindnefs wrought the infenfate fage, 
That the coarfe fnare begat no jot of doubt, 

_ But feem’d a mafter-piece of {kill throughout. 

Brief leave he took, with thankfulnefs o’ercome, e * 
Then for a foacions bafket ranfack’d Rome ; 
And, fwoln with hope, and wild with ftrange delight, 
Stay’d reftlefsly the lingering thades, of night. 

¢ Night came at laft: mankind in fleep lay dead; 
Forth with his load in breathlefs hafte he fped, 

And {pied —O judge his joy that blifsful hour ! 
The long cord pendent from the lofty tower. 

To the firm bafket, with inceffant toil 

Of many a rugged knot and many a coil, 

Its end he bound; then in the graybeard went, 
And gave the appointed fignal fo Aah sey 

Straight rofe the load, updrawn by female might, 
Till, juft as it had reach’d its midway height, 

To a ftrong hook the dame made faft the cord, 
And ftay’d ‘twixt earth and fky her penfile lord ; 

- And “ © fweet flumbers on thy eyelids reft ! 
Sweet fleep,” fhe cried, “ with jovous vifions blefs’d § 
May Love’s light dreams around thy temples play !” 
So fpakd the laughing dame, and tripp'd away. 

¢ Now wot ye all, what learned writers tell, 
How, when in Rome this ftrange event befell, 

A fpecial cuftom reign’d, that mark’d the times, 
Ordain’d the punifhment for pettier crimes : 

*T was that the conviét, pendent from a tower 
Aloft in air, from morn till evening hour, 
Should_in a bafket expiate his offence ; 

*T was nam’d the Bafket of the Judges hence. 

¢ Grim with defpair, Hippocrates look’d down, 
Enfnar'd ’twas plain, the jeft of all the town; 

In countlefs mutterings {pat forth fpleen and gall, 
And execrated love and ladies all. 

But, bootlefs ire! and wifdom now too late! 

The remnant hours of night he needs muft wait; 
Needs muft he view the hateful blaze of morn, 
And, helple(s all, hang there the general fcorn. 
“In vain, when light his lucklefs hap reveal’d, 

His twain uplifted hands. his face conceal’d ; 

The penal fign attra&ts each paffer by, 

And none but knew him as they drew more nigh. 
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. ‘There through the livelong day the rabble rout 
With ceafelefs mockery throng’d and boifterous fhout, 
The warders of the tower, who kenn’d his plight, — 
But ween’d the emperor had fo doom’d the wight, 
Befted him nought: and now the weftering fun 
Well nigh the circuit of his courfe had.run,. 
When fome blefs’d chance led onward to the place 
The emperor, that time hafting from the chace;:. 
Upward his eye he caft, and wondering faw 
A-wretch fufpended, uncondemn’d by law : 

* Who were the wight ?—the medicinal fire !”—» 
Loud menaces of vengeance {poke his ire ; 
But, when he learnt the wherefore and the why 
Fhat rais’d this graybeard mocking-ftock fo high, 
’ He laugh’d full loud: the tale became the {port 
Of him and every baron of his court.’ P. 63. 


It appears that in addition to the thirteen fabliaux, the titles 
of which we have recited above, Mr. Way intended to have 
inferted in the prefent volume at leaft five more, Of thefe Mr. 
Ellis has given analyfes, and has alfo exhibited his friend’s 
tranflation, which had not received his laft correétions. The 
Lay of the Gray Palfrey Mr, Way left not more than half 
completed; but the deficiency js well fupplied by the {kill of 
his editor, whofe verfion poffefles uncommon merit. ‘This 
volume is alfo enriched with tranflations of fome fmall lays 
and fongs contained in the firft volume of ¢ Corps d’Extraits 
de Romans de Chevalerie, par M. Le Comte de Treffan ;’ and 
for the purpofe of pcre. a {fpecimen of the poctical ftyle, 
which prevailed in England at the time when many of the 
French fabliaux were compofed, Mr. Ellis has fubjoined the 
Lay of Launfal, tranflated from Mlle. Marie’s French original, 
by Thomas Cheftre, who flourifhed in the reign of Henry VI. 





Elements of Chemifiry. By Fofeph Francis Facquin, Profeffor 
of Chemifiry and Botany at Vienna, Sc. boo, 750 Od. 
Boards. Murray and Highley. : 


THE remark we have fo often had occafion to make, re- 
{pecting the difficulty of gwing a complete view of a rapidly 
jmproving {cignce, applies with particular force toxthe work 
beford us. It is a tranflation from another language, publifhed 
in a diftant country, and from caufes, which it would be ufe-. 
lefs to explain, has been unexpectedly delayed in our hands, 
To fay, therefore, it is incomplete, can be no imputation to 
the author ; and to add that the tranflator has not fupplied 
every defic.ency, will be no reflexion on his diligence or accu- 
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racy. It is more to the purpofe to obferve, that the clearnefe malic, 
and fimplicity of the introductory remarks, the comprehenfive — ingdo 
views ofian intricate fubject, and the judicious felection. of the. _ ances 
leading facts on each part, render thefe Elements one of the =: qill re 
moft valuable introductions to chemiftry that we have yet feen, J grtang 
They comprehend the moft ftriking and ufeful properties ofeach go gre 
fubftance, and fhow, in the cleareft manner, the different ac. > _ wi 
tions of fubftances both im decompofition and reformation of “Th 
new compounds. It would be hypercritical to notice a fews ff dered 
errors ‘ quos incuria fudit ;’ and 1t would be unjuft to expel te ema 
an account of difcoveries made fubfequent to the publication, ture 0 
‘The date of the original is not mdeed mentioned, but wetrace ff heen | 
it nearly to the beginning-of the year 1798. Yet, perhaps, ag — ff the in 
this zara the nature of zther had been more fully inveftigated, © § Whe 
and the properties of hydro-carbonat gaz, better known than it editio 
appears to have been to our author. Some other difcoveries ~ the fa 
had been alfo. made previous to that time. The tranflator, diftin 
who has added in the notes a few of the new facts, has not the ft 


* 


been always fortunate in his felection. The nature of the ada- 


. mantine {par, was known at the period of the Enghith verfion; «Tt 
and various other information might have been fubjoined to T 
M. Jacquin’s work, and fome elucidations corended Some, thou 
indeed, are fuggefted ; but of thefe, as many have been refuted ag -— 
have been confirmed by fubfequent experience. This, however, our. 
is no great fault. Several of thefe doubtful affertions for a time ‘Ce 
claimed much attention, particularly Girtanner’s pretended dif- 
covery of the radical of the muriatic acid, which many confided . 
in, even of thofe who were well aware of that author’s rapi¢ at: 

lances and hafty conclufions. “fn another edition all thefe the 
5 feets may be fupplied, and thefe errors erafed ; and the real * 
merit of the work will probably foon make another impreflion ; ‘ 
neceflary,. , dt 
We haye faid that this is one of the cleareft and moft judi ; 
- cious introductions to.chentiftry that we have feen ; but as pre- att 
_ gending to no new difcoveries, and claiming only the merit of ie 
a clear explanation of a fcience already known, it requires not we 
from us a full analyfis. It is fufficient to give a fhort account al 
of the author's plan, and a fpecimen of his manner. qu 
The introduGion relates to the reputed chemical elements, ial 
to chemical folutions and affinities; the matters of heat and. ap 
light, to the atmofphere and water. The fubjeéts of chemiftry oui 
are contidered as belonging to the mineral, the vegetable, or 
the animdi kingdom ; but ‘in this way the moft homogeneous * 
fubjeéts are feparated ; the acids and their neutrals are difperfed fu 
in different parts of the work; nor is it eafy, without the ins of 
dex, to find where the properties of many fubftances are ex- th 
plained. Thus the nitrous and muriatic acid are noticed de 


among the falts, the fulphuric among the inflammables; the 
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malic, citric, &c. in the chapter belonging to the ve ctable 
kingdom, the phofphoric, bombic, 8c. withthe animal fub- 
fances. ‘The index, however, which is full and complete, ' 
@ill remedy much of the inconvenience refulting from fuch an 

artangement : and to the ftudent in his early career this will be’ 
no great impediment, as the general properties of acids are pre: ‘ 


« | the chemical defcription of the vegetable kingdom is ren- 


‘more interefting by fome very valuable pharmaceutical 
remarks ; but on the fubje& of aroma, and of the peculiar na- 
ture of the cruciform plants, many curious obférvations had | 
been publifhed, at leaft before the Englith verfion of this work, 
the infertion of which would have rendered it more complete, ’ 

however, we recommend additional notes in the fecond 


elition, we could with that the fybjeéts were expl#ined with ' 
the fame precifion, the fame perfpicuity, which eminently 


diftinguifh M. Jacquin’s own work, and, in the mean time, 


the ftudent will not be at any lofs if he read, together with the 


nt fyftem, Mr. Parkinfon’s very excellent publication, 


«The Chemical Pocket-Book.’ 
The different animal produétions are very clearly explained, ° 


though fomewhat might be added from the late experiments of 
-—— Vauquelin. Perhaps we can offer no better {pecimen of 
or guthor’s perfpicuity than the following entire fection. 


* General confideration of the proximate and remote principles of | 


id animal bodies. 

‘ It is obvious, from the analyfes of the animal parts on which 
we have treated, that the following fubftances may be confidered as 
the principal components of animal bodies: 1. Water; 2. jelly; 
3. abuminous matter or lymph; 4. faccharine matter; 5. fat; 
6, refin; 7. the fibrous part of blood or mufcles; 8. falts; and g. 
calcareous earth. | 

* Animal bodies are, therefore, much gore compound than ve- 
getables. Both have fome parts in common, as water, faccharine 
matter, and lime. Other parts, on the contrary, are peculiar to 
tach; thus plants contain volatile oils and fome effential falts, whilft 
animals contain albumen, which, in vegetables, is met with in {mall 
quantity only, Finally, although fome of the conftituént parts of 
animals and vegetables refemble each other in fome degree, yet they 
appear under circumftances by which they may be eafily diftin- 
guilhed from one another, 

_ * Such conftituent parts are animal jelly, which, though it.agrees 
mi many of its properties with vegetable mucilage and gum, is yet 
fufficiently diftinguifhed from thefe bodies on account of the diffi- 
culty with which it dries; the property of attracting humidity from 
the atmofphere ; its change to a tremulous mafs, and its greater ten- 
dency to putrefaction. ‘Thus alfo the fibrous part of mujcles pof- 
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feffes almoft all the properties of the gluten, of farina, yet it di dies, 


from this fubftance in its greater tenacity and elafticity, Mor 


the proportion of this fubftance is much greater in animals tha aha 


of gluten in vegetables. Laftly, animal fat and refin differ from 


preffed oils and vegetable refins even in many. of their external apr, 


rties. 

_* The falts of the animal kingdom differ, in like manner, yh 
thofe of vegetables. Befides the {mall quantity of muriatic acid a 
foda found in both kingdoms, and the febacic acid, which is 
more abundant in animal fat than in. expreffed vegetable oils, te 
vegetable kingdom is diftinguifhed by the oxalic, tartareous, 
citric, and benzoic acids; and the animal kingdom by the tic, 

phofphoric, lithic, and formic acids, and the bafis of the ai 
acid of mille, 

_¢ All thefe proximate principles of animals may be refolved i ata 
the following remoter principles, yiz. oxygen, hydrogen, ni 
carbon, phoiphorus, lime, and iron. Thefe are precifely the 
in plants, with this difference, that the quantity of phofphorus and, 
nitrogen in the latter is very fmall, which best: on the contrary, 
form a conftant and principal part of animals.’ P. 368,, 


» At the end are added an outline of the phlogiftic f feecisa 
a'defcription of Woulfe’s apparatus for compound di iftillation, 
From.the former part we fhall conclude our article with’a 
{hort extract. ie 


* In a fimilar manner they endeavoured, in their: phlogiftic fy 
fiem, to account for moft of the other phenomena in chemiftry,to 
which the loofe and indefinite theory of phlogifton afforded: great 
facility. But the futility of moft of thefe explanations is manifeft,’ 
as foop as we infift upon a ftri& conformity with the eftablithed 


principles of the mutual action of bodies uponeach other, andde- 
mand an exact account of the weight and meafure ‘of the bodies 


made ufe of in experiments. There are many things in nature 


which we cannot explain, and which will always remain obfcurey 


It is therefore unreafonable to reject a fyftem becaufe it is unable to 
remove the veil which hides the caufe of many appearances. ‘The’ 
antiphlogiftians do not, indeed, arrogate to themfelves this merit; 
burt their fyftem deferves the preference which is granted to it by ale 
moft all the ‘naturalifts of the prefent age, fince it explains moft of 
the phenomena explicitly, uniformly, aud with the minuteft cit- 
cumftances; appears more conformable to the fimple path of nas 
ture, and draws all inferences from matters of fact, without regis 
ring the aid of fubtle arguments, f 


* Nihil eft in intellectu quod non prius fuerit in fenfu. a 
Baco,’ P. 380, 
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. PEDESTRIANS we.have ufually found lively and cheer- 
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Teturns to Bath through Chewton 


greatly to its -intereft had he really vifited the Belerian pre. 
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4 Walk through fay the Weftern Counties of England. By 
a 


“the Rev. Richard Warner, of Bath. “8vo. 7s. Boards, 


fal they efcape the vexations of tired horfes and uneafy car- 
riages ; free and independent in their exertions, they can at 
re court the fhade or bafk in the fun. Mr. Warner in 
this tour, however, wanted fhelter rather than thade, for the 
weather was unfeafonably wet ; but the rain did not check, his 
vivacity, or quench the brilliancy of his fancy. Were we to 
be feverely critical, we might with that, at times, it had fhorten- 
ed his digreffions, which are occafionally difproportioned. 
Bot even the hint is ungrateful, for to us they have beguiled 
fome tedious hours of pain, and we believe that to no one they 
can be unpleafing. Let us, however, follow him, not indeed 
pafibus equis, but in a defultory path, to give fome idea of his 
route, and of the entertainment the reader who accompanies 
him more clofely may reafonably expect to derive. 
~ From Bath, the refidence of our pleafant pedeftrian, Mr. 


‘Warner proceeds to Glaftonbury, but returns to the north and 


welt, to examine the Cheddar cliffs, which, we regret to fay, 
have not yet been honoured by the vilits of a {cientific travel- 
ler. This north-weftern courfe terminates at Axbridge, and 
‘Mr. Warner proceeds, nearly fouth, to the embouchure of the 
Parret, and from thence, along the Briftol Channel, to Mine- 
head, Lymouth, and Ilfracombe, Barnftaple and Biddeford 


next fhare his attention, and, advancing north-weft, he enters 


Cornwall at Kilkbampton, vifiting Werrington and Laun- 
celton; but the rain prevented his farther progrefs, and he 
preffed acrofs to Bren Tor, Lidford, and Oakhampton, and, 
pafling over a corner of Dartmoor, proceeded to Chagford, 
Moreton, Bovey-Tracey, and Chudleigh. From this laf 
place his courfe was directed as far as Totnefs to the fouth; 
and, again croffing the Teign at Newton-Buthel, he advanced 
to Teignmouth and Exmouth. Impelled homeward by the in- 
clement weather, he next paffes haftily through Ottery to Honi- 
ton, Chard and [|minfter to Glaftonbury. From Glaftonbury he 

Mendip, Clutton, &c. to 
vifit Wookey hole and the druidical remains at Stanton Drew. 


In this tour the line was well chofen, and comprehended ‘a 


varied picturefque fcenery ; nor would Mr. Warner have added 
old 


montory. ‘The beautiful expanfe of Falmouth bay, the 


Pigantic features of St. Michael’s mount, might have attracted 
Ms attention and excited pleafure and aftonifhment ; but thefe 

feelings muft have been purchafed by many a weary footitep, 
through paths the moft tedious and forlorn, The-feafon of 
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his travels was not well.chofen, They began in Se Dyan 
and had Oétober been a dry month, as it often is, he lope 
have purchafed the advantage by encountering the equinogtigg | -and 
gales. | ; | Nae 

In the firft part of his tour he is perhaps too digreffive ;:by 9 pen 


he expatiates with feeling on the ancient remains of Glatom 9 -obli 


y and, with a little archnefs, on the fubterraneous me 8 awf 
from the George inn to——not the altar of the church, but > -Brif 
abbot’s bed chamber. | : ) 2 ami 


* Time and rapine, violence and gradual decay, have made fi} # tan 
more deplorable havock in the’ great church—a mighty fabriek, the ‘dou 
building of which alone muft have exhaufted a quarry. Imagine, 
my dear fir, a cathedral extending in length from eaft to weft sad 
feet, fpreading its tranfepts to the breadth of 135, rifing to a fublime of f 
height, adorned with innumerable fich fhrines “ antic pillars,” bec! 
feulptured windows, and painted glafs, the whole executed in the 9 of t 

| pureft Gothick ftyle, and finifhed with the moft elaborate art; le fab 
your fancy, I repeat, reprefent a building like, this, and you will her 
have before you fuch a fplendid cathedral as once exifted at Glaf. ture 


tonbury. Then let the bufy workman go on, and people this enor. * ae 
mous edifice; let him introduce 500 monks, the regal train of the holl 
ford abbot, pacing its confecrated pavement in gorgeous procéffion § De 
at the folemn hour of midnight, and illuminating its high-arched i 
rdéof with a thoufand flaming tapers: bid him ftrike the pealing or. ee 


_ gan, and {well the Hote’of .praife in one grand chorus from the af 
fembled multitude, and he will add to his firft pidture, the moftin- 2 
preflive of all religious fervices, the celebration of a nocturnal mafs 
by the abbot and his deperidant monks. % 

* To me, who contemplate with particular pleafure the ancient ec- ber 
clefiaftical architeéture of this kingdom, and admire the pageantry of ‘ 
the Romifh ritual; though I lament the purpofes to which it is ap- ple 
plied, {ceties like the ruins of Glaftonbury abbey afford confiderable 


gratification. My imagination readily enters into “ the deeds of the att 
days of other years ;” and while I tread the hallowed fpot, reverts ruf 
with eafe to, and interefts itfelf in the tranfaétions which it has the 
witneffed, the grandeur it has exhibited, the viciffitudes it has ful the 
fered” P. 25. . he: 

The miraculous thorn is well known to be a late iowa + fe 
variety. The county to the weft of Glaftonbury is gained. § ° for 


from the fea, and now below its level: its encroachments are 
only prevented by dykes ; and the burial place of Arthur, but 
for thefe, would ftill be the sland of Avalonia. Of Cheddar 
cliffs we fhall copy the defcription. | i: 

‘ Here indeed Nature, working with a gigantic hand, has dis 
{played a fcene of no common grandeur.- In one of thofe moment, : 
when fhe convulfes the world with the throws of an earthquake, fe ha 
has burft afunder the rocky ribs of Mendip, and torn a chafm acrofs 
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cits diameter of more than a mile in length. The vaft abruption 
| in from the fummit down to the roots of the mountain, layihg 

it o the fun a fublime and tremendous fcene—precipices, rocks, 
ae ~y caverns, Of terrifying defcent, fantaftic forms, and gloomy 
— § vacuity. The rugged walls of the fiflure rife in:many places per- 
it § pendicularly to the height of 400 feet, and in othets, fall ‘into 
. - *obliquities of more than double that elevation. Whilft pacing their 
© 8 ‘avful involutions (through which now runs the turnpike-road to 
6 §  Briftol) it requires but little imagination to fancy onefelf bewildered 
/ @ ‘amid the ruins of fome ftupendous caftle, ‘the gigantic work of di- 
1 -*ftant times, when a whole nation lent its hand to the enormous la- 
‘ ‘bour, and the operation was effected by the united ftrength of con- 
i igregated multitudes. The idea of ruined battlements and folitary 
' towers is perpetually fuggefted by lofty crags and grotefque maffes 
, B of rock, which ftand detached from their parent hills, ‘and lift their 
; ,bectling heads over the diftant road below. Though the character 
' _ of this huge chine be in general that of terrific grandeur and rugged 
, §  fublimity, it has notwithftanding fome milder features; Nature, in 
| Aer paffion for variety, having introduced a few touches of the pice 
‘turefque, by occafionally throwing over the bare face of the rock a 
| ‘mantle of ivy, and fprinkling here and there, amongft the crags and 
‘hollows, the yew, the afh, and other mountainous trees. Nor has 
the provided entertainment for the arfift alone; the botanift and 
) Mineralogift will have reafon to applaud her bounty, whilft he 
treeps along the crags of Cheddar cliffs, or treads the mazes of their 
‘taverns, Here the dianthus glaucus difcovers its rare and crim- 
foned head, accompanied by thaleétra, polypodia, afplenia, and 
many other plants equally curious and uncommon; and there are 
‘found lac lunz, coralloids, itala@ites, {pars, and chry/ftallizations 
“we ifati.ns.) 
¢ On approaching Cheddar cliffs, I could not but notice the véry 
afing effect produced by a fingular contraft— 
* Veftibulum ante ipfum,” 


"at the entrance, all is gentle and beautiful. A brook, clear as glafs, 
mfhing from the roots of the ‘rocks, leads its murmuring Courie .by 
the fide of the road on the left iand, backed by a fhrubby wood, at 
the edge of which rifes an humble cottage, the calm retreat of 
health and peace, and on the oppofite fide the ground {wells into a 
ifteep, fufficiently covered, however, with verdure and vegetation to 

: “form a foft feature in the fcene; but a ftep farther, 


6 Primisque i in faucibus orci,” 


fudden alteration takes place, the rocks fhoot up in all their 
prandeur, their black fummits, fcarred with the tempetts of heaven, 
Pedding ruin oa the head of the yazing {pectator.’ P. 44. 


The incidental remarks on inclofure, though candid, might 
“have teew fpared; but the litte epilode of Joanns Mattia. is 
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natural. and interefting. The whole of the tour along th 
Briftol Channel deferves much commendation for its — 


and clearnefs, Minehead, Lymouth, and Ilfracombe, are well 


defcribed ; nor have we feen a better or more fatisfaCtory acs 
count of the principal object in thefe regions, the Valley of 


Stones. Its nature is moft clearly developed when approached, 
in this direction. The fength of the defeription alone prevents 


us from tranfcribing it. The fource of the Tamar and the 


Torridge, which, though rifing in focial neighbourhood, di. 
verge in different directions, and fall into feas widely diftanty 


greatly difappointed Mr. Warner ; but the fource of every river 


is modeft and unaffuming, and gives little profpect of its future 
magnificence. Our traveller was equally, and with reafon, 


difappointed in the expected fublimity of Lidford cafcade, To 
the Tamar, however, he was afterwards reconciled. 


* Shortly after this (near Milton Abbot) inclination, my old friend 
the Tamar again introduced himfelf to me,, but in a.very different 
charaéter to what he wore when I had firft the pleafure of his ac. 
-quaintance. He was now a deep majeftic river, flowing filently 
through rich meadows, whofe fertile banks bore grateful teftimony 
to the fecundatitig influence of his waters, At Greyftone-bridge 


he affumed peculiar beauty, and with the aid of his banks and woods 


formed a {fcene ftrikingly pictirefque. Here the Tamar, gently 
- murmuring over a pebbly bed, leads his ftreatn under a light and 


neat ftone bridge, moft taftily ornamented with a thin veil of ivy, — 


and confiftibg of feven arches, which are but partially feeh through 
the alders, willows, and other waving plants which fringe the mar- 


gin of the ftream. A narrow up of meadow curbs the river on : 
l 


the left hand, fkirted with an airy fillet of tali elegant afh and beech 
trees, backed by a folemn wood of oak. After fhooting through 
the bridge, the Tamar makes a bold {weep to the right, which in- 
troduces a magnificent fteep bank in the front of the picture, one 
deep mafs of fhade from top to bottom. A littlé cottage (the turn- 
pike-houfe) at the further end of the bridge, juft difcerned through 
the wood of the fore-ground, is a happy circumftance in the ea- 
chanting fcene.’ P. 150. 


Of the Lid at Lidford-bridge alfo he {peaks refpectfully. 


¢ On my approach to Lidford, the river, which I had feen ata 
diftance, approximated alfo, and about half a mile before I reached 
the public-houfe I croffed a {mall bridge thrown over a narrow 
gully, the fides of which were fo obf{cured by wood, that an 
extraordinary was prefented to the eye, But this {pot only requir 
obfervation to make it extremely impreffive. Hither my guide 
again led me, and placed me in a fituation where I could difcover 
all its parts. The fcene which here difplayed itfelf bore a ftrong fe=. 
femblance to that at the Devil’s-bridge, though upon a lefs {cale 


_ 
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than it, and accompanied with fewer circumftances of horror. A 
deep rocky rent, prefenting on each fide a rugged perpendicular 
precipice of nearly one hundred feet, but of a very narrow breadth, 

ns from a glen at right angles with the road; through whofe 
gloomy bottom the little river Lid, violent even in infancy, pufhes 
its waters with irrefiftible fury. Over the narroweft part of this 
chafm a bridge is thrown, and the turnpike road conduéted. Below 
this, at a fhort diftance, the fiffure gradually {preads its rocky jaws ; 
the bottom opens, and inftead of the dark precipices which have 
hitherto over-hung and obfcured the ftruggling river, it now emer- 

into day, and rolls its murmuring current through a winding 
valley, confined between magnificent banks darkened with woods, 
which {well into bold promontories, or fall back into {weeping re- 

“cefles, till they are loft to the eye in diftance. Thickly fhaded by 

trees which fhoot out from the fides of the rent, the {cene at Lid- 


ford-bridge is not fo terrific as it would have béen, had a little more 


light been let in upon the abyfs, juft fufficient to produce a dark- 
nefs vifible; for though the imagination do not like to have its 
. ftru@ures intermeddled with, or its work performed for it, yet it re- 
quires fome materials to be provided: for its operations. As it is, 
however, the chafm cannot be regarded without fhuddering, nor 
will the ftouteft heart meditate unappalled upon the dreadful anece 


dotes conneéted with the fpot.’ Pp. 153. 


The defcriptions of Chudleigh, with its ftupendous lime 
tocks, of Totnefs and Dartington, which he juftly thmks 
never belonged to the Knights Templars, are interefting ; and of 
the little bathing places, Teignmouth, Dawlitfh, and Exmouth, 
by no means unpleafing. He neither vifited Mambhead nor 

Powderham. ‘The weather prevented many remarks in our 
author’s return. He chiefly enlarges on Wookey-hole and 
Stanton-Drew, which neverthelefs Toes not derive the adjunct 
from the druids, but from a formerinhabitant. Druidical re- 

_ Mains, as they are called, abound, however, in this fpot, 
though Mr. Warner thinks lightly of Druidical learning or 

power: the one was little raifed above the knowledge of the 

- Vulear, and the other not above the labour of numbers, affifted 

with a {mall proportion of mechanical fcience. : 
This pleafing little tour is adorned with a wooden yignette 


of the road prefixed to each letter, and with two fmall etched — 


and tinted plates of Berry Pomeroy caftle, and of the fimple 
tnadorned church of Culbone on the Briftol Channel. 
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and clearnefs, Minehead, Lymouth, and Ilfracombe, are well 
defcribed ; nor have we feen a better or more fatisfaGtory acs 


count. of the principal objeét in thefe regions, the Valley of 


Stones. Its nature is moft clearly developed when approached, 
in this direétion. The tength of the defeription alone prevents 


us from tranfcribing it. The fource of the Tamar and the 


Torridge,; which, though rifing in focial neighbourhood, di- — 
verge in different direCtions, and fall into feas widely diftant;” 


greatly difappointed Mr. Warner ; but the fource of every river 


is modeft and unaffuming, and gives little profpe& of its future 


magnificence. Our traveller was equally, and with reafon, 
difappointed in the expected fublimity of Lidford cafcade, To 
the Tamar, however, he was afterwards reconciled. 


* Shortly after this (near Milton Abbot) inclination, my old friend 
the Tamar again introduced himfelf to me, , but in a.very different 
charaéter to what he wore when I had firft the pleafure of his ac. 
-quaintance. He was now a deep majeftic river, flowing filently 
through rich meadows, whofe fertile banks bore grateful teftimosy 
to the fecundatitig influence of his waters, At Greyftone-bridge 


he affumed peculiar beauty, and with the aid of his banks and woods © 


formed a fcene ftrikingly picturefque. Here the Tamar, gently 
" murmuritig over a pebbly bed, leads his ftreatn under a light and 


neat ftone bridge, moft taftily ornamented with a thin veil of ivy, — 


and confittibg of feven arches, which are but partially feeh through 
the alders, willows, and other waving plants which fringe the mar- 
gin of the ftreaam. A narrow ftrip-of meadow curbs the river on 
the left hand, fkirted with an airy al 

trees, backed by a folemn wood of oak. After fhooting through 
the bridge, the Tamar makes a bold {weep to the right, which in- 
troduces a magnificent fteep bank in the front of the picture, one 
deep mafs of fhade from top to bottom. A littlé cottage (the turn- 
pike-houfe) at the further end of the bridge, juft difcerned through 
the wood of the fore-ground, is a happy circumftance in the en- 
chanting fcene.’ P. 150. 


Of the Lid at Lidford-bridge alfo he fpeaks refpectfully. 


¢ On my approach to Lidford, the river, which I had feen ata 
diftance, approximated alfo, and about half a mile before I reached 
the public-houfe I crofled a {mall bridge thrown over a narrow 
gully, the fides of which were fo obf{cured by wood, that sca 
extraordinary was prefented to the eye, But this {pot only requit 
obfervation to make it extremely impreffive. Hither my guide 
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than it, and accompanied with fewer circumftances of horror. A 
deep rocky rent, prefenting on each fide a rugged perpendicular 


precipice of nearly one hundred feet, but of a very narrow breadth, 


ns from a glen at right angles with the road; through whofe 
gloomy bottom the little river Lid, violent even in infancy, pufhes 
its waters with irrefiftible fury. Over the narroweft part of this 
chafm a bridge is thrown, and the turnpike road conducted. Below 
this, at a fhort diftance, the fiffure gradually fpreads its rocky jaws ; 
the bottom opens, and inftead of the dark precipices which have 
hitherto over-hung and obfcured the ftruggling river, it now emer 

into day, and rolls its murmuring current through a winding 
valley, confined between magnificent banks darkened with woods, 
which {well into bold promontories, or fall back into {weeping re- 


“cefles, till they are loft to the eye in diftance. Thickly fhaded by 


trees which fhoot out from the fides of the rent, the (cene at Lid- 
ford-bridge is not fo terrific as it would have béen, had a little more 
light been let in upon the abyfs, juft fufficient to produce a dark- 
uefs vifible; for though the imagination do not like to have its 


. firn&ures intermeddled with, or its work performed for it, yet it re- 


' quires fome materials to be provided: for its operations. As it is, 


however, the chafm cannot be regarded without fhuddering, nor 
will the ftouteft heart meditate unappalled upon the dreadful anece 
dotes connected with the fpot.’  P. 153. 


The defcriptions of Chudleigh, with its ftupendous lime 
rocks, of Totnefs and Dartington, which he juftly thinks 
never belonged to the Knights Templars, are interefting ; and of 
the little bathing places, Teignmouth, Dawlith, and Exmouth, 
by no means unpleafing. He neither vifited Mamhead nor 
Powderham. ‘The weather prevented many remarks in our 
author’s return. He chiefly enlarges on Wookey-hole and 
Stanton-Drew, which neverthelefs as not derive the adjunct 
from the druids, but from a formerinhabitant. Druidical re- 


_ mains, as they are called, abound, however, in this fpot, 


though Mr. Warner thinks lightly of Druidical learning or 


~ power: the one was little raifed above the knowledge of the 


vulear, and the other not above the labour of numbers, affifted 
with a {mall proportion of mechanical fcience. : 

This pleafing little tour is adorned with a wooden vignette 
of the road prefixed to each letter, and with two fmall etched » 
and tinted plates of Berry Pomeroy caftle, and of the fimple 
wnadorned church of Culbone on the Briftol Channel. 
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ongman and Rees. 


THE compilation of anthologies may, at firft view, ape 
pear an eafy tafk, but upon reflection it will. be found art. 
tended with peculiar difficulties. The felection of valuable 
fugitive pieces requires no common proportion of judgement, 
no ordinary degree of tafte. Even the poet himfelf, fo far 
from being able to fland the ordeal of foreign criticifm, too | 
frequently produces effufions which are not entirely fatisfac. 
tory in the eftimation of his own fond and flattering fancy. 
Under thefe circumftances, the dangerous convenience and 
overweaning complaifance of a periodical mifcellany uthers 
occafionally into light compofitions' which would otherwife 
have quietly flept, in the portfolio, or been fubject to a future 
revifion. ) 

This:is the effential defe& of all anthologies, or collections of 
poetry unedited by the authors themfelves : a defect to which, ; 
from their very nature, they are almoft inevitably fubjed. 
We were not therefore furprifed to find in the fecond volume 
of the work before us many pieces which do not rife above » 
mediocrity. But we are happy to repeat the opinion we pro- 


nounced upon the firft volume of this publication, viz. that it 
contains much eafy verfification, and many genuine traits of 


the poetic art. fim 
In * The Child of Sorrow’s Tale’ we find touches of the 


moft impreffive pathos. 





‘ Deny, but do not taunt a maid 
Who never fcorn with fcorn repays ; y 
Proud man, though now I afk your aid / 
Mine once, alas! were happier days. 
But Sorrow mark’d me for her own 
Before I told my twentieth year— 
Yet when my friends began to frown, 
I but reproach’d them with—a tear. 


¢ I ne’er could frame the harfh reply, 
The look unkind by feeling fear’d, 
E’en when I met Difdain’s cold eye, 
E’en when I cruel language heard. 
I’ve feen my friend, my earlieft friend, 
Refufe my tale of woe to hear; 
Yet ftill unwilling to offend, 
All my remembrance was—a tear. 


¢ And I have known the flanderer’s tongue 
My fame with vile dishonour taint, 

Yet on my lips no curfes hung, 
Tho’ mournful, mild was my co nplaint. 





* See our XXVIIIth Vol. New Are. p. 82. 
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And I was forc’d by cruel power 

To leave the fcenes I held moft dear : 
O! ’twas indeed a trying hour! 

Yet all my language was—a tear, 


¢ And I have known the youth I lov’d 
Retract the vows he fwore to me, 
Behold my pallid cheek unmoved, 
And fmiling boaft that he was free | 
Yet I was calm—and (hour of dread !) 
I faw him woo a maid more dear— 
But I was mute, I only thed | 
No—no !—I could not fhed a tear! 


¢ Ah! full was then my cup of grief— 
Friends, fortune, lover, fame, all loft— 
A beggar now [I afk relief, 
A fimall, a trifling boon at moft. 
Still can you chide me from your door? 
Ah, no!—your looks compaffion wear— 
So large a gift!-Oh! words were poor— 
I thank, I blefs you in—a tear.’ Pp. 27. 
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‘ The Battle of Blenheim’ exe | conveys, in ftrains of poetic 


fimplicity, a moft affecting mora 


‘ It was a fummer evening, 
Old Kafpar’s work was done; 
And he before his cottage door 
Was fitting in the fun, 
And by him fported on the green 
His little grandchild Wilhelmine. 


¢ She faw her brother Peterkin 
Roll fomething large and round, 
That he befide the rivulet 
In playing there had found ; 
He came to afk what he had found, 


That was fo large, and {mooth, and round, 


* Old Kafpar took it from the boy - 
Who ftood expectant by ; . 

And then the old man fhook his head, 
And with a natural figh, 

’Tis fome poor fellow’s {cull, faid he, 

Who fell in the great victory. 


‘ I find them in the garden, for 
There’s many here about, 
And often when I go to plough, 
The ploughfiare turns them out; 
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For many thoufand men, faid he, 
Were flain in the great victory. 


* Now tell us what ’twas all about, 
Young Peterkin he cries, 

And little Wilhelmine looks up 
With wonder-waiting eyes; 

Now tell us all about the war, 

And what they kill’d each other for. 





‘§ It was the Englifh, Kafpar cried, 


That put the French to rout ; 
But what they kill’d each other for, 
I could not well make out. 
But every body faid, quoth he, 
That ’twas a famous victory. 


¢ My father lived at Blenheim then, 
Yon little ftream hard by, 

They burnt his dwelling to the ground 
And he was forced to fly ; 

So with his wife and child he fled, 

Nor had he where to reft his head. 


¢ With fire and fword the country round 
Was watted far and wide, 
And many a childing mother then, 
And new-born infant died. 
But things like that, you know, muft be 
At every famous victory. 


© They fay it was a fhocking fight 
After the field was won, 
For many thoufand bodjes here 
Lay rotting in the fun; 
But things like that, you know, muft be 
After a famous victory. 


© Great praife the duke of Marlbro’ won 
And our good prince Eugene.— 
Why ’twas a very wicked thing! 
Said little Wilhelmine. 
Nay—nay—my little girl, quoth he, 
It was a famous victory. 


_ © And every body praised the duke 
Who fuch.a fight did win. 

But what good came of it at laft >— 
Quoth litle Peterkin. 

Why that I cannot tell, faid he, 

But ’twas a famous victory.’ P. 34. 





The ‘ Lines to Sarah’ are ele 
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* Now Spring’s ambrofial fingers pour 
Of vernal buds a breathing fhower, 
And {weetly {miles the blue-eyed tky ; 
I love unheard, unfeen, to fteal 
_ Along the verdure-vefted vale, 
For as I ftray, to Fancy’s eye 
Each lovelier fhape of nature yiew’d 
Difplays, in fweet fimilitude, 
The peerlefs graces that entwine 
Around my Sarah’s form divine. 


‘ The lucid dew-drop twinkling nigh, 
Recalls to thought her fparkling eye 

{llumin’d with a liquid light ; 
The ftrawberry bluthing on its bed 
Her rapture-breathing lip as red; 

The vale-nurft lily’s bell fo white, 
Her fnowy bofom’s gentle fwell, 
Where neftling loves delight to ‘dwell ; 
And dimly, in the ftreamlet’s breaft, 
By-Zephyr’s dimpling kiffes prett, 

Is character’d to Fancy’s eye, 
Her playful fmile’s ftrange witcherie. 


‘ Thus, tho’ by Fate compell’d to rove 
Far abfent from the maid I love, 

Kind Fancy’s magic fun-beams pour 
A gleam of gladnefs on the hour, 

The clouds difpelling that opprefs 

My inmoft heart with heavinefs, 


* And oft the fprite with fhapings fweet 
Delights to fhadow a retreat, 
Embofom’d in fome cottaged glen, 

Far from the fordid cares of men. 

See! round the porch green ivies twine, — 
In cluft’ring union with the vine ; 

And from the chimney, trailing high, 

A little fmoke.juft ftains the tky. 


* E’en now within my reed-roof’d cot, 

The world forgetting and forgot, 

Methinks I feel thy bofom prett 

Againft my highly-beating breaft : 

Methinks my lips with rapture dwell 

On thy ripe lips neétarious fwell, 

And now delirious tranfports dart 

Thro’ pulfe and nerve, thro’ brain and heart, 
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And now exanimate I lie, 
In the foft trance of extacy, 


* Ah! Sarah—Sarah! muft I find 

Thefe dreams but phantoms of the mind! 
Thefe fmiling vifions but the brood 

Of Fancy, in her magic mood!’ P. 67. 


It is difficult to characterife the legendary tale of * 
Romuald.’ We fhall let the reader judge for himfelf, by copy. 
ing it completely. , 


* One day, it matters’ not to know 
How many hundred years ago, 
A Spaniard ftopt at a pofada door: 
The landlord came to welcome him, and chat 
Of this and that, 
For he had feen the traveller there before. 


“ Does holy Romuald dwell 
Still in his cell? 
The traveller afk’d, or is the ald man dead ? 
No, he has left his loving flock, and we 
So good a Chriftian never more fhall fee, 
The landlord anfwer’d, and he fhook his head. 


* Ah, Sir! we knew his worth. 

If ever there did live a faint on earth! 
Why, Sir, he always ufed to wear a fhirt 

For thirty days, all feafons, day and night; 


Good man, he knew it was not right 
For duft and afhes to fall out with dirt, ‘ 

And then-he only hung it out in the rain, I 

And put it on again. i 

‘ There ufed to be rare work : ; 
With him and the devil there in yonder cell, 

For Satan ufed to maul him like a Turk. 1 
There.they would fometimes fight . 
All through a winter’s night, h 
From fun-fet until morn, te 


He with a crofs, the devil with his horn, 
The devil {pitting fire with might and main 
Enough to make St. Michael half afraid, 
He {plafhing holy water till he made 
/ His red hide hifs again, 
And the hot vapour fili’d the little cell. 
. This was fo common that his face became 
All black and yellow with the brimftone flame, 
And then he fmelt—Oh Lord! how he did finell! 
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¢ Then, Sir! to fee how he would mortify 
The fleth ! if any one had dainty fare, 

Good man he would come there, 

And look at all the delicate things, and cry, 

O belly belly ! 

- You would be gormandifing now I know. 
But it fhall not be fo, 

Home to your bread and water—home I tell ye! 





: ¢ But, quoth the traveller, wherefore did he leave 
A flock that knew his faintly worth fo well? 
Why, faid the landlord, Sir, it fo befell 

He heard unluckily of our intent 
To do him a great honour, and you know 
He was not covetous of fame below, 

And fo by ftealth one night away he went. 


¢ What was this honour then? the traveller cried ; 
Why, Sir, the hoft replied, 

We thought perhaps that he might one day leave us, 
And then fhould ftrangers have 
The good man’s grave, 

A lofs like that would naturally gtieve us, 
For he’ll be made a faint of to be fure. 
Therefore we thought it prudent to fecure 

His relics while we might, 

And fo we meant to ftrangle him one night.’ Pp, 97. 


The narrow limits to which we are neceffarily confined 
prevent us from making more extracts from this entertaining 
volume. We {hall therefore conclude by obferving, that 
‘ Recantation,’ by Mr.Coleridge ; * The Mad Woman;’ ‘ An 
Evering Walk,’ by Mrs. Opie; the * Ode nee Packwood ;’ 
Mrs. Robinfon’s ‘ Jafper ;? and Mr, Cottle’s ‘ Markoff,’ appear 
to us to poffefs confiderable merit: but that the verfes ‘To a 
Bee ;’ Mr. Everard’s addrefs ‘ To a Hedge-Sparrow;’ ‘ The King 
of the Crocodiles ;’ divers effufions of Mr. Charles Lloyd ; ‘ The 
Wedding,’ cum multis aliis, are difgraced by that carelefsnefs, or 
rather that affectation of carelefsnefs, which we have often 
had occafion to notice and reprobate of late as abfurd and pre- 


tended at:empts at genuine “~"'*'~ and eafe. 
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Sermons cn feveral Subjeéis and Occafions. By the late Fames ‘e et 
Riddoch, A.M. Sc. 3Vo0ls. Sve. 185. Boards, ve 
Rivingtons. Bs “happ 
"THE fermons contained in thefe three volumes are upona % * 

variety of topics, but principally thofe of a practical nature, — : 

The worthy author appears to have thought much, and juftly, V 

upon the fubjects he difcuffes: and in his manner of handling ~ cea 

them he difcovers many of thofe excellencies which conftitute — pare 

a good preacher. His plans are fimple, yet judicious ; his ar. — 0 

, guments found and forcible; he feldom fails to adduce the moft , 
impreflive motives in applying acknowledged truths tothe  § int! 
heart, as well as to the régulation of the life and condu@; pear 
while at times he indulges in flights of confiderable fublimi of | 
and ardour, inter{perfing thofe pointed appeals, and addrefling | fort 
thofe pathetic exhortations to the confcience, which we fhould . 9 me 
think could not fail to leave a ~ood and abiding influence upon We 
the minds of his hearers. : of i 

In the two fermonsin the firft volume, entitled ‘The Progrefs def 
of our Time’ and ¢ RefleGtions on a New Year,’ a variety of © We 
pertinent obfervations are offered, with which we were partie § Pf 
cularly pleafed ; and which, though not altogether new, are ftill We 
not ‘the lefs ufeful, as containing food for devout meditation, owl 
motives for thankfulnefs to the fupreme being for paft bleflings tho 
beftowed, and a ground of confidence in him for all future and. on 
needed favours. the 

In the fermon ¢ On the means of Salvation,’ which appears — of 
to have been preached after a fet of difcourfes, we find the fol- 

- lowing declaration of a faithful minifter to his flock, whofe ~ in 
confcience bears teftimony to this truth, that he has not ‘ {hun ca 
ned to declare the whole counfel of God.’ | 

‘ You have now, from advent to advent, perhaps for many years, . ul 
enjoyed many fpiritual advantages, and all the means of falvation to 
with which Jefus Chrift has bleffed his church. Through God's _ ei 
good providence, the facraments of our religion have been rightly - ig 

and’ duly adminiftered, the feftivals regularly celebrated, the holy a 

{criptures that are able to make you, wife unto falvation, read both fa 

4 in regular courfes and feleéted paflages ; opportunities of approaching. ae 
the throne of God with united prayers, and pouring out your hearts d 
before him in his houfe, have been offered three different days in _ P 
every feven; and there is hardly a promife or a threatning in all the 0 

tholy fcriptures, that has not, during this courfe of inftruétion, been » t 
publifhed within thefe walls. Scarce an example either of the mercy I 
or juftice of God reco:ded there, that has not been fet before you; ¢ 
not a pattern of piety and virtue, not a vicious character marked in: 

_ the word of God, that has not been pointed out either to excite you 
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 * B wimitation, or to raife your abhorrence; not a duty incumbent on | 
Pa ,either as men or Chriftians, that has not been explained and re- 
commended by a great variety of arguments; nor any vice whofe 
+ J} happy confequences have not been expofed, its feveral dllurements 
Bf fetbefore you, and the way pointed out to refiftand overcome them.” 


Vol, i. P. 320. 


We find alfo in this volume two fermons ‘ On rafh and 
cenforious Judgement,’ which exhibit a picture of man, ap- 
parently drawn from the life, and the fruit of accurate obfer- 
yation., : 


‘ Men judge according to the paffions and prejudices that prevai 
-. $n themfelves, rather than according to the virtues or vices that’ap- 
rin-their neighbour’s condu@. When one becomes the object 
of our refentment, or perhaps interferes with our intereft, thence- 
forth all his aétions are viewed through a falfe and unfavourable 
medium, and even his virtues changed into vices. Is he devout? | 
We accufe him of hypocrify. Is he otherwife? We fufpe& him 
of impiety. Is he humble? We call it weaknefs, Is he lefs con- 
defcending ? Weaccufe him of pride. Is he difcreet and referved? 
We call him fullen and artful. Is he open and fincere? We re- 
prefent him as fallow and imprudent: If others commend him, | 
we calMt flattery and ignorance, and are apt to feel fomething of 
what Saul felt when he heard the women fing, Saul hath flain his 
thoufands, and David his ten thoufands. ‘Thus paflion, prejudice, 
and intereft, like thick clouds, hang fo conftantly upon our minds, 
_ that we are feldom in a proper frame of {pirit to judge impartially 
of our neighbour’s conduct.’ Vol. i. Pp. 358. , 


In the fame difcourfe we were alfo pleafed with the follow- 
ing ufeful and judicious yeflections, on what are commonly 


called fmall fins. 


.* There are fome tranfgreffions of the laws cf God which are 
unhappily prefumed not to be very criminal, only becaufe they are 
too commonly practifed in the world ; and becaufe the laws of men 
either could not, or do not, make them objeéts of puniffiment and 
ignominy. But I fufpeét it will be found, at that day in which"the 
ations of every man’s life fhall be weighed in the balance of the 
fanétuary, and the fecrets of all hearts brought to light, that thofe 
fuppofed finall fins have been of all others the moft dangerous and = 
deftruftive to the human race; and have ruined by far the greatett 
part of thofe whom the divine juftice fhall difmifs with a fentence 
of reprobation. For thofe fuppofed lefs criminal tranfgreffions of, 

_ the divine commandments are more frequenily ventured upon, being 

lefs apt to be troublefome to the confcience, e.ther by a conviction 
of guilt, or fenfe of danger ;-and of .confequence more generally 

evailing among all ranks, and in every: period of life, and leis 
kely to be repented of, or any ways repaired: whereas crimes 
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which are confidered as heinous in their nature, neceffarily alarm 


the confcience, and always fit uneafy upon it; befides, that ¢ "gular ¢ 
tations to fins of this kind occur very rarely. The unhappinefs whigy —apt 
they occafion, and fears they raife in the heart, generally preventre —& aod i 
petitions; and if ever the perfon come to a right mind, and en. God | 
deavour to reconcile himfelf to God, fins of this kind are firft ang BH two“ 


moft heartily repented of, and for ever forfaken. But fins which § mete 
the ordinary praétice of the world renders familiar, and the erring 20d 
imaginations of men fuppofe to be fmall, are committed withom ff pre?’ 
fenfe of guilt, continued in without apprehenfion of danger, and are ghey 
generally the laft that are repented of, and forfaken; in fo mych § mak 
that many who fuppofe themfelves to be Chriftians of the firft rate,  aat’ 
feem to be deftitute of all feelings of confcience, and fenfe of duty ‘the | 
in this refpeét. And the truth is; until a man be truly regenerated time 


fequences of early proftigacy, in two difcourfes from Eccles, 
xi.9. The preacher, moreover, fets before his hearers, @ 
plain and ftriking language, the important duty of being ab 
ways prepared for death. Our readers will probably be pleafed 
with the following additional fpecimen of Mr. Riddoch’s mails 
ner, and of his animated and lively addrefs, 


in heart, and renewed both in the fpirit of his mind, and im hig how 
mora! conduét, he will rarely have that fear of God, that vigilance 9 thu: 
to avoid, that determined refolution againft tran{greffions of the di. wer 
vine commandments, which are accounted lefs dangerous, and are ang 
commonly practifed in the world, which their guilt and dangerdee BH ¥! 
- ferves, But as a man advances in the fpiritual life, he will find fuch § -%" 
fins moft difficult to be avoided, moft vexatious by their frequent fut 
affaults, moft likely to prove fatal to the fpirit, and of all others ree an 
quiring the greateft felf-knowledge, felf-command, and moft unr. § + 
mritting vigilance.” Vol. i. P. 346. i 
The preacher then proceeds to defcant on the evil of rah he 
and cenforious judgement, as one of the fins of this numerous - m 
clafs; with refpect to which men need: to be moft frequently at 
and eayneftly admonifhed. Indeed, the whole af the two dif. ow 
courfes on this fubje€ cannot be perufed without profit, if the b 
seader have the fkill.to make a judicious application of them, h 
The concluding fermon in the volume, * On the Conduét of v 
the Lepers,’ contains alfo many excellent obfervations, and 1 
difcovers: much knowledge of the deceitful operations of the i 
human heart. : { 
Paffing on to the fecond volume, we find many forcible re-_ 
marks, well worthy of the perufal of youth, on the evil cone 
Ss 


¢ With refpect to the neceffity of being alzvays ready, I need be 
very brief on this topic, becaufe this congregation has of late re ~ 
ceived repeated and ftriking warnings to this effeét, and example 
pon example of the uncertainty of human life, The unfearchable 
providence of God has preached to us upon this text with a parte | 


/ 


\ 2 
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ml gular emphafis, and with a pathos that far exceeds the voice of man, 
—applied the awful inftruétion to the eye, the ear, and the heart; 
aod in order to make it more generally known and convincing, 
God has been pleafed to remove, by a hafty fummons, not one or 






were moft univerfally known to this congregation. I hope in God, 
‘and believe, from the ordinary tenor of their lives, that they were 
repared for their change; but had .it been otherwife, what could 
they have done for their falvation ?, What could they have done to 
make their peace with God and their neighbour? Hardly were they 
alarmed with ficknefs, when they were feized by death; hardly was 
the body difordered, till it was lifelefs duft ; and {carce had the fpirit 
time for a thought, till it was breathed out into eternity. Confider 
how it would fare with you, ye thoughtlefs fons of folly, if ye ,were 
‘thus cut fhort in your vicious courfes, if ye died in a debauch, and 
were hurried from the {cenes of lewdnefs to the awful tribunal of an 
angry judge; if your tongue faultered, and your heart fainted to ree 
vive no more, amidft a volley of blafphemy, or while you were ute 
tering the lafcivious language of Sodom! All your fchemes of 
future repentance would be blafted at once; all your hopes of mercy 
and forgivenefs gone for ever, and your fouls hurried out to another 
_exiftence, without any hopes of acceptance with God, without any 
-excufe to palliate your guilt, and without thofe difpofitions which 
life was defigned to acquire, and heaven intended to reward., Or 
| how fhould a bufy worldling fare, if he received fuch a hafty fum- 
mons! No time to make reftitution,-no time to draw off his heart 
- and affe&tions from the world, no time to undo the effects of his 
wickednefs, or alter, in the fmalleft degree, the temper of his heart ; 
but he is fent at once to the fupreme tribunal, with the guilt of all 
his fraud and oppreffion hanging oa his confcience, with worldly 
wicked’ thoughts in his mind, deceitful projeéts in his heart, and 
upon every power and faculty of his foul marks of reprobation, and 
proofs of rebellion againft his God. Let each of us, then, afk our- 
felves, what hopes we fhould have, if we were to die with our pre- 
fent difpofitions of heart, and conduét of life? Would you choofe 
to depart with fuch a vicious habit rivetted in your heart, or fuch a 
- Criminal defire burning in your breaft? Would you choofe to carry 
» with you into another world, that hatred, pride, or envy, which you 
- have fo long fofteted in this world? Would you die without have 
~~ ing repented of, and repaired, in fome meafure, fuch an injury you 
have done to your neighbour’s reputation or fortune? I fufpect 
there are few of us but will find, that there is fomething about us 
‘which would need to be changed, before we depart hence, and be 
no more, And if there be fomething that needs to be changed, why 
do we not fet about it immediately, fince the next moment may ren- 
der all change impoffible, for there is neither work nor device in the 
grave? In a word, confider, on the one hand, that as the tree fall- 
eth, fo it muft lie, after death repentance is ufelefs, the feafon of 
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probation is over, .actions muft appear as they are, ahd fe 
fhall be paffed according to the deeds done in the body. Ry 
on the other hand, to how many accidents the life of man ig 
pofed from without, and upon what delicate feeble machinery it des 
pends within; in how many different difguifes the king of 
wages war with the human race; fometimes aflaulting them 
outward violence, fometimes carrying them off by inward attag 
fometimes gradually fapping their conftitutions in a flow confum 
tion, and at others in an inftant {topping the {prings of life ina fitof 
apoplexy ; ; fometimes riding in triumph i in the terrors of an earth. 
quake, in a flafh of lightning, or in the furious rage of an angry feaj” 
fometimes he comes filent and unfufpeéted in a breath of infeed 


air, lies concealed in a grain of fand, or penetrates to the inmoft 
{prings of life with the food we take to fatisfy our hunger, and the | 
drink we ufe to quench our thirft. Ina word, fo various are hig. - 
difguifes, fo invifible are his approaches, fo numerous are his inftra, — 


ments of deftruétion, fo. fecret are his fnares, that when we walk 
abroad, we are not fure but he may feize us at the next ftep; when 


we retire to our clofets, and fhut the door behind us, even there we - 


may be forced to fay, Haft thou found me, O mine enemy ? When 


we fit down to table with our friends, he may appear among us, — 


like Satan among the fons of God; when we retire to our reft, our 
bed may conceal him, and in the filent midnight hour, he may pres 
fent the awful fummons to the foul, “* The hour is come; prepay 
to appear before God.” Vol. il. P. 12. 


We were alfo pleafed with the fermon in this volume which. 
was preached upon 'Afh- Wednefday, entitled, * Of publicly 
denouncing Curfes upon Sinners.’ Mr. Riddoch gives a good 


explanation of the nature and defign.of that ancient ecclefiatti- 


cal holiday ; whilft he applies the fubje& in a plain, faithful, 
and affectionate warning to various claffes of hearers. 


There are likewife in this volume two excellent fermons - 


upon morning and evening devotion, from which we forbear: 


to make any extracts, rather wifhing to refer the whole of : 


them to the reader’s ferious perufal. 
In ‘volume the third we find fome very juft and feafonable 
remarks on ‘ that irrefolution of fentiment and judgement, 


which, though it adhere to the belief “of the Gofpel 


in general, yet is continually hefitating between modes . 


of worthip, fyftems of do&trine, and fets of {peculative notions.” 


¢ There are fome who are never fettled in their religious opinions, 
and, were it in their power, would never let any thing be fettled in 


religion. Their ears are itching, their minds unftable, their judg- , 


ment weak, and every thing that feems new feizes them, like an in- 
fe€tion. They are-ever fhifting from one fet of notions and prin- 
ciples to another, fometimes to the better, and fometinies to the 
worfe, but never long to their own fatisfaction ; ever learning, but 
never able to come to the knowledge of the truth, 
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‘s Were the effects of this ficklenefs nothing more than a few 
harmlefs abfurdities in opinion, men might be left to grow wife by 
fience; but they are fo perplexed about what they fhall believe, 
that they think too little of what they ought to do; fo much em- 
ed about reforming religion, that they forget that reformation, 


_ which refigion itfelf was defigned to produce, I mean, to turn pride 


into humility, worldly mindednefs into charity, licentioufnefs and 
lyxury into fobriety, and felf-denial, and impatience and difcontent, 


B® into patience and refignation.—In truth, it fares with them, with 


td to religion, as we fee it does with men in common life, when 
they are unfteady, always fhifting from project to projeé, and 
always changing from bufinefs to bufinefs, we feldom find that they 
better their fortune; and’ juft.fo, when men are always fhifting 
principles, and altering their opinions, we rarely fee that they im- 

ve much in folid goodnefs, or excel in the real graces and virtues 
of the Chriftian profeffion. For principles muft fettle in the mind, 
before they can have a real influence on the conduét. A foul al- 
ways wavering in fentiment can never be fteady in condu@; and 


he who.is not rooted and grounded in his faith, will never refolute- 


ly profecute any fcheme of fan¢tifying his temper, and improving ia 
practical virtues.’ Vol. ili. P. 60. : 


We could give a variety of other quotations which. would 
ferve to reprefent the preacher in a very favourable point of 


- yiew; but we think the fpecimens already offered fufficient 


to convey to our readers a full knowledge of his general metit. 

We were leaft pleafed with the fermon entitled, ¢ The 
Preparation neceffary previous to Whit-Sunday,’ preached 
from Acts ii. 38, 39 ; as, were it neceflary, we think we could 
prove that the preacher has, in various refpects, miftaken the 
meahing of that paffage. 

We could not help, likewife, noticing fome Scotticifms 
which now and then appear, fuch as the fubftitution of would 


for flould, &c. 


ut without being faftidious, we ftill affirm that .we 
have derived confiderable fatisfaGtion from the perufal. of 
thefe difcourfes. We think in a variety of refpeéts they have 
confiderable merit, and whilft they ferve to place the author of 


them in a refpectable point of view as a divine, they: may he 


profitably perufed by the public, and become a ufeful addition 
tothe library of the ftudent. 
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‘sp HEED pebtec 
Canfiderations on Milton's early Reading, andthe Prima Stamiag | wovk 
of his Paradife. Loft ; together with Extraé&s froma Pog ftuder 
the Sixteenth Century. Ina Letter to William Falconer, My | Th 
Jrom Charles Dunfler, M. 4. 8vo. §s. ~Boards. E Mr. I 
1800. . that 
rranfl 
THE early reading of illuftrious authors is cettainlya: Thy 
ject of interefting and ufeful inquiry. When we are fer q 
to trace the origin of ideas, we poflefs a fortunate key tothe § tho 
developement of the human mind, And in the dete@tion tran! j 


thoughts and phrafes borrowed by men of genius from writers his it 
who have preceded them, much inftruétion may be derived; aed 
not only from obfervation of what they fele@ as worthy ob 
imitation, but alfo of what they reje& as faulty or irrelevant §- with 
to their purpofe. That Milton has copioufly availed himfelf § trile 
of the ftores of ancient literature has been fully demonftrated fows 
by the commentators on his immortal works ; but the obli- 
suas which he owes tu his Englifh predeceffors have not been 
“fo generally or fo clearly afcertained. The obje& of thelitle 9 Inth 
volume now under our confideration is to prove, as far 
as fuch a fubject admits of proof, that Milton became at a very ae 
early period of his life acquainted with Jofhua Sylvefter’s 
tranflation of the works of Du Bartas, and that the perufal of | The 
Du Bartas’s Divine Weeks ‘ led to Milton’s great poem, not 
only by awakening his paffion for facred poefy, but by abfo- 
lutely furnifhing what Dr. Johnfon in his preface to Lauder’s’ 
pamphlet terms the prima_ffamina of Paradife Loft.’ ei ‘T! 
In order to demonftrate that Milton was acquainted with 
Sylvefter’s tranflation of Du Bartas, Mr. Dunfter in the firt 
place afferts what may be denominated the antecedent proba- — 
bility of fuch an event. From his twelfth year Milton was 
moft paffionately fond of reading. The quarto edition of Du 
Bartas was publifhed in 1613, and the folio edition in 1621, at 
which latter epoch Milton was juft arrived at the age of thit- 
teen. “That Sylvefter’s verfion of Du Bartas’s work was re- — 
ceived with great favour by the public, is evinced by the faé 
that it paffed through two quarto and two folio editions in the 
courfe of thirty years ; and it may naturally be fuppofed thata 
- poem thus popular would attract the eager attention of an m- 
> sm youth. In confirmation of this fuppofition, Mr. Dune 
er obferves that Sylvefter’s Du Bartas was printed by Hum- fF, 
phrey Lownes, who, in the year 1613, lived on Bread-ftreet- + 
hill, in the vicinity of Milton’s father, then refident in Bread+ 
ftreet. Sylyefter himfelf was certainly, and his, printer moft 
probably, infeéted by the puritanic principles by which Milton's 
family were diftinguifhed, and it is not perhaps an unreafon- 
able conjecture that neighbours of the fame religious faith (and 
Mr. Dunfter might have added, @ fortiori, of a faith differing 
from that of the eftablifhment) would be in fome degree coa- 
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nefed by habits of friendly intercourfé. This intercourfe 
‘would almott infallibly throw into the hands of the juveaile 
fydent the opus palmarium of the tranflator and of the printer. 
_. This is a concife view of the arguments, @ priori, by which 
Mr. Dunfter endeavours to eftablifh the truth of his pofition 
that Milton was acquainted with the works of Du Bartas as 
rranflated by Sylvefter. 

Jn proof that his conjecture is fupported by fa&, Mr. Dun- 
fer quotes from the works of Du Bartas, terms, phrafes, and 
thoughts, which he apprehends Milton has condefcended to 
tran{plant into his garden of ever-blooming fweets. Some of 
his inftances appear to us irrelevant, feveral doubtful, but many 
aredecifive. In the firft of thefe claffes we muft number the 
inftance which occurs, p.19, where Mr. Dunfter, furely 
_ without due confideration, imagines that when Milton charac- 
terifes the water of the Jordan as Fordan’s clear fircam, he ber- 
rows his epithet from thefe lines of Sylvefter : 

6 Clear Fordan’s felf, in his dry ofier bed, 
Blufhing for fhame, was fain to hide his head.’ 


Inthe fecond.order we may place the following: 


‘ Mil. Why turned Jordah towards his cryftal fountains ? 
‘ Syl, And tow’rd the cryftal of his double fource, 
Compelled Jordan to retreat his courfe.’ 





© ee a 
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ee 


The following inftances appear to us decifive: 


. © But full foon they did devour 
The tawny king with all his power. } 


‘ Thus exactly, and with the fame fine effect, Sylvetter; 


* But contrary the Red Sea did devour 
The barb’rous tyrant with his mighty power.’ P. 31. 








es thou goddefs fair and free, ] 
‘Tn Sylvefter’s Du Bartas, it is faid, God created the angels, 

' -—immortal, innocent, 

Good, fair and free ; 
* Hafte thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
Jeft and youthful Jollity ; 
Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 
Nods and becks and wreathed finiles, 
Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek, &c. &c.] 


* Pray juft caft your eye on Du Bartas’s groupe of attendants on 
ithe « langhter loving” goddefs ; 
* Fair dainty Venus, 











Whom wanton dalliance, dancing, and delight, 
Smiles, witty wiles, youth, love, and beauty bright, 
With foft blind Cupids ever more confort. 
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¢ Then to come, in fpite of forrow, . YS 
And at my window bid good-morrow. ] 


‘ Bifhop Newton takes occafion, from this paflage, to admit, wih ' 
Dryden, that “rhyme was not Milton’s talent.” & Soyer 
things,” he obferves,, * are faid by Miltan, which would not bis 7 
been faid, but for the fake of the rhyme ;” and he particularly re, 
fers to the “in fpite of forrow,”’ in this place; which he intimates 

to be what we ufed to call at fchool a botch, a mere~expletiy 

foifted in pro carminis ufu. You angl, (who havea higher opinion 

of Milton’s talent for rhyme) fhoufl not, I believe, eafily accede tg 
this ‘accufation againft him.—I had once fuppofed it intended § of 
ftrongly to charaéterife the enlivening effeét of the lark’s matin fon, 
fo as to difpel at once any forrows of the preceding night ; and 

fibly with a recolleétion of the pfalmift’s, “ Sorrow may endure for 

a night: but joy cometh in the morning.” Pfalm xxx. 5.-—ButI 

think you will agree with me, that we muft, in this inftance, look 

only to Sylvefter’s Du Bartas : where the poet is defcribing the hap- 








pinefs of him who leads a country life ; sa 2 
¢ The chearful birds, chirping him {weet good morrow, _ § © 
With Nature’s mufic do beguile his forrow. F 7 

t 

¢ While the cock, &c. 

Stoutly ftruts his dames before. ] : 
‘ Ev’n as. a peacock 
To woo his miftrefs, ftrutting ftately by her, &c, &c. 

* Meadows trim with daifies pied, } | | 

¢ Trim is no unfrequent epithet for meadows in Sylvefter: 

¢ the flowers that paint the fields fo trim. | ‘ 
¢ The eternal verdure, and the trim profpeét ae vn 





Of plenteous paftures, 


¢ Pied, for variegated, is alfo Sylveftrian.—Moft readers, F fit eng 
{pe&t, have applied pied to the daifies themfelves; and I confeé fg 





that I attributed Milton’s “ pied daifies” to Shakfpeare’s ») bef 
‘ daifies pied and violets blue, es 
o W 

in the fong, at the end of As You Like It. But we may as well tithe 
underftand his meadows to have been variegated with daifies; a § 21 
are thofe in Sylvefter’s Du Bartas : : 
‘ In May the meads are not fo pied with flowers. | ¥ fror 

¢ Where, in his defcription of Eden, we have the fame idea; | oe 
_ © With thoufand dies he motleys all the meads. Mr. 

‘ Pied is there alio applied to flowers themfelves ; » in 
‘: ——each bed and border , 7 tain 





Is, like pied pofies, diverfe dies and order. EC 
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6 + — their fav'ry ditiner— 7 
Of herbs and other country mieffes, © 
Which the neat-handed Phyllis dreffes.] 





‘ Sylvefter defcribes the fruits 6f the garden of Eden, yielding 


* More wholefome food than all the meffes, 
That now tafte-curious wanton dreffes. 


be the jocund rebecks found;] 
’ & The rebéck, as Mr. Warton has noticed in the fecond edition 
of hig Milton, is mentioned by Sylvefter as an inftrument with 
’ firings of catgut ; : am 
- © © But wiery cymbals, rebecks’ finews twin’d, 

Sweet virginals, and cornet’s curled wind, 





_ To many a youth, and many a maid, 
Dancing, &c.] 


_ 1 think I have feen it fomewhere obferved, that this line much. 

exprefles the bounding of a dance. ' I will beg you to compare the 
- feftive dance of Solomon’s courtiers, mafked as heathen deities, i 

_ the revels celebrating his nuptials ; 


* Here many a Phoebus, and here many a mufe,— 
Here many a Juno, many a Pallas here, 

Here many a Venus, and Diana clear, 

Here many a horned fatyr, many a Pan, 

Here wood-nymphs, flood-nymphs, many a fairy fawn, 
With lufty frifks and lively bounds, &c. &c.’ PP. 60, 





* I thall conclude the prefent fpeculation (which I hope you will 
not think totally unfounded,) by endeavouring to fhew you from the 
beauty:and fublimity of many paflages in Sylvefter’s Tranflation of 
Du Bartas’s Weeks, that it is, in faét, a work very likely to have 
engrofled no fimall fhare of Milton's attention, and, in many placesy 
no common degree of his young poetic admiration. Here'I fhall lay 
before you paflages broken, as well as connected; compound epithets 

$f effec ; elevated, or apparently highly-original phrafes ;-~in thort, 
whatever I felt, or fancied, was fikely, in any flape, to have ftruck 
either the ear, or the imagination, of the young poetical reader.’ 
_ P1420, i+ . 


The extracts from Du Bartas are very copious, extending 
from p. 121 to p. 214 inclutive. 

That Milton had attentively read the works of Du Bartas 
Mr. Dunfter has fatisfa€torily proved. That Du Bartas’s 
weeks and days are the prima ftamina of Paradife Loft is not, 
M our opinion, rendered probable. But it is neverthelefs cer- 
fain that Mr. Dunfter has opened a neld which future come 

Crit. Rey. Vor. XXX. December, i800. 2H 
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mentators on Milton will do well to examine with minute at. 
tention *, and we have to return him our thanks for the enter. 
tainment and inftru€tion we have derived frony the perufal of 
his work, whick is compofed in the genuine {pirit of criticifm, 


%. ; 








Latin Profody made eafy, or Rules and Authorities for the Quan. 
tity of final Syllables in general, and of the Increments of 
Nouns and Verbs, inter[perfed with occafional Obfervations 
and Conjefiures on the Pronunciation of the ancient Greeks 
and Romans ; to which are added Direétions for feanning and 
compofing different Kinds ¥ Verfe, followed by Analytic Re» 

tr 


marks on the harmonious Struéture of the Hexameter, to 


with Synoptic Tables of Quantity for every Declenfion and 


Conjugation. By F. Carey. 8vo0. 5s. Boards. Robinfons, 


THE .fubje&t of profody we deem of effential importance ° 


to every ftudent who is defirous of reading the claflics of an- 
tiquity with genuine relifh, and of cultivating this branch of 
learning with critical difcernment. In the generality of our pni- 
vate fchools, in very many of our public, and almoft univerfally, 
we believe, through the northern part of our ifland, this branch 
of elementary difcipline is moft lamentably neglected, to the 
fcandal and difgrace of the mafters who prefide over thefe fe- 


minaries, and who may be juftly. regarded as fraudulent em- 


pirics in, their art, and robbers of the public weal; for we 
turn with difguft from a boy of eager appetite for learning, 
who receives no more delight from the poetry of Virgil in its 
native arrangement, than from the fame poetry difmembered 
and mongol : in the marginal order of a vulgar edition, and 
this through the fupinenefs or ignorance of his inftrudor, 
‘We find no difficulty, therefore, in pronouncing an accurate 
and comprehentive knowledge of profodaic rules abfolutely 
neceffary to every votary of the Greek and, Roman mufes. 
The general defe&t of the ‘treatifes on this fubje&t, which 
have fallen under our infpeétion, is a technical inelegance and 
a jejune infipidity, which weary and dishearten the ftudent, 
who requires a mixture of pleafant inftruction to qualify the 
uninterefting tedioufnefs of long and recondite precepts; and we 
are happy in feeling ourfelves able to recommend, very heartily 
and very confcientioufly,- Mr. Carey’s publication,’ as learned, 
and intelligible at the fame time to every fcholar; as minute, 
but not frivolous ; as comprehenfive, but not comparatively 


nett 





* Warton and Todd have quoted Sylvefter’s tranflation of Du Bartes; bait 
they do not feem to have been mach acquainted with it. 
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burdenfome ; as adapted to the capacity and information of the 
boy, and yet conveyin fome leffons of inftruétion, to which 
the ripeft proficients in the Latin language may profitably 
iften. | ; 
' From a publication of this kind, fo mixed and multifarious 
jn its nature, it is not poflible to give fuch quotations as fhall 
furnifh ‘an adequate reprefentation of the whole: we {hall 
uce, however, a few cafual paflages, by which our 
readers will be enabled to form a tolerably adequate opinion | 


-of Mr. Carey’s abilities in this province, and the reétitude of 


our judgement in fo liberal a commendation of his. work. 


¢ In fome parts of thefe fheets I may be thought to have un- 
profitably wafted much time and paper on objects of very trifling 
importance—in beftowing, for inftance, two pages on the queftion 
whether fumat was intended for the prefent or the paft tenfe in 
Fneid ii, 3—and extending to ftill greater length the inquiry whe- 
ther Virgil ever wrote “ Obftupui, fteterUntque come.” If, on 
thefe and fome other occafions, the reader think me unngceffarily 
diffufe, my apology is this—When an obfcure individual like me 
dares to diffent from a generally received opinion, or from the opi- 
nion of fome man of eftablifled reputation—however un-important 
the point on which he happens to differ—he lays himfelf open to all 


_ the feverity of cenfure if he venture to exprefs his diffent un-ac- 


companied by the allegation of his reafons. Hence it becomes his 
du’y to ftate them in a full and explicit manner: and the public 
have a right to expeét that mark of deference on his part. 

 * As to the long-contefted queftion of the fubjunétive -RJMUS 
and -RJTIS, I am lefs apprehenfive of being condemned for the 
pains I have taken in my endeavour to bring it to a final decifion, 
whether my opinion be adopted or not.—But fome of my readers— 
who happen not to recolleé the fcrupulous attention paid by Cicero 
to poetic feet and meafures, the ferious earneftnefs with which he 
difcuffes them in his didactic compofitions, and the fond predileétion 
he entertained for the concluding ditrochee which was fo grateful to 
Roman ears—may be tempted to fmile when I declare my firm pers 
fuafion that he could not have pronounced the -RJ- of the preter- 
perfe&t otherwife than long at the clofe of the following fentences— 
“Quanti me femper fécéritis,” ‘Orat. for Milo, fect. 36, and 
“ Quamquam, quid facturi fueritis, non dubitem, quum videam 
quid f€céritis,” for Ligarius, fee. 8, : 

© However, when thofe readers confider the general burft of ap- 
plaufe excited by the harmonious cadence alone of the final ditrochee 
in “ Patris dium fapiens temeritas filii cOmprdbavit,” as we learn 
from Cicero, in his Orator, feé&. 214—when they refleét, that, in 
his laboured harangue for Milo, Ifind, on a hafty glance over the 


Pages, at leaft a hundred and feventeen periods or members of 


periods concluding with the ditrochee, but not a fingle period which 
2H 2 : 
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terminates witha paxon of one long.and three thort fyllables—and 


when they take into the account the {trong emphafis laid on Sfeceritis 


in at Jeaft the fecond of the above quotations—they may perhaps 


allow that my perfuafion is not groundlefs, particularly when fups 


ported by the authority of Probus, quoted in page 54.’ P. ivy 





‘ A vowel is long by pofition, when it imnrediately precedestwo _ 


confonants, or one double confonant (X or Z), or the letterI (or J) 
followed by a vowel in the fame word, as Térra, Araxes, Giza, 
Major, Tréja, Ajax. 


* Sub juga jam Seres, jam barbarus iffet Araxes. (Luce 
Sicelides Mufe, paullo majora canamus. (Virgil. 
Sacra fuosque tibi commendat Traa penates. (Virgil, 


‘ The reafon why the J makes the preceding vowel long, is that 
it is itfelf a vowel, not a confonant, and unites-with the preceding 
vowel to compofe a diphthong, thus, Mai-or, Troi-a, Ai-ax, in the 
fame manner as Maia, Maius, Caius, Baizx, Aiunt.’ p. 9. : 

In our opinion all words, in which the J is fo fituated, 
would be pronounced to great advantage, as abundantly more 


melodious, after the Greek enunciation, maiora and Troja, in’ 


preterence to. majora and 7rga. 

¢ But Greek vocatives in A, from nominatives in TES (changed 
to TA in fome branches of the Doric dialect), are fhort, as Polys 
deéta, Orefta, AZeta, Thyefta, &c. (See Maittaire, and Clarke, on 
the nominative ‘Iazotra for “Iormorns, Iliad A, 175.) P. 61. 


This change of TES into TA, or more properly this fin- 
ular ufe of the terminative TA in the nominative inftead of 


ES, is not affignable to the Doric diale&t, but rather to the . 


LE olian. Where the Greek y is changed into a by the Dorians, 
its quantity is preferved under the alteration, and continues long, 
whilft the final a in izwora, uetieta, and others of this defcrip- 
tion, is invariably fhort. | 


‘ The anapeftic verfe confifts of four feet, which, in the pure | 


anapzttic, are all anapzfts, as 
..Pharétre-|-qué graves | daté fae-|-va fro... (Seneca, 
* But the pure anapzeftic rarely occurs: we frequently fee the 


daétyl and {pondee admitted; and fometimes the anapettic verle 


does not centain a fingle anapeft. 


Génis, 5 | piiéri | ndti | ptr iter. (Seneca, - 
Vérbéra | térgd | c¥#dant | hiiméros. ) (Seneca- 
Tértia | misit |. biccina | signum. (Seneca, - 


‘ According to Alvarez’s rule, the fecond or fourth foot never is - 
adaétyl. If indeed we take for our criterion the, anapettics ia 
$eneca’s tragedies, the obfervation is true: but, if we look to the 
Greek.tragedians, we find that they did not thus limit the admilbom 
ef the dactyl, as appears from AL{chylus— 
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Ireyav | ALT TA-|-vaxras | wanapas... (Suppl. 1025, 
Tans woav-|-rexvov | Trbvos | EKTONA. — (Prom, Vinét. 137. 


. © Nor were the daéty! and fpondee the only feet fubftituted for 





the anapawit. The pyrrichius, the trochee, the tribrachys, were 


likewife admitted, asin the-following examples from A‘fchylus 
and Seneca. 


_ Dinos ec-|-71 ReBau-|-ore-|-pos Tt. (Prom, Vind. 127, 
Caa 1 5-| mance ; c€nt¥ar | popili.. (Herc, CEt. 1875. 
Megara | parvim | cdinita-|-ta grégem. (Herc, F. 203. 
: 3 P. 155. 


In the former part of this quotation, method and propriety 
required an exemplification of a /pondaic anapeft by the pro- 
duction of fuch a verfe ; and, in the latter part, the verte from 
ZEfchylus is the 127th in number in no edition, and the 297th 
in Pauw’s republication of Stanley. ‘This typographical 
error, however, is of trivial importance in comparifon with 
the author’s own miftake, who does not feem to apprehend 
the diftinCtion between an anapeftic bafis and the common 
anapefiic verfe. The bafis uniformly concludes a fyftem of 
_ anapefts, and frequently a period in the fyftem ; and is unit 
verfally two times, one long fyllable or two ihort fyllables, of 
lefs length than the other, but fo modified as to form, we be- 
lieve, univerfally the conclufion of an hexameter. 


Our author then refers us to p. 139 for fome further re- . 


marks on the anapzft; in which alfo he is inaccurate. No 
final fyllable in an anapzeftic verfe of che, Greek tragedians js 
common, in the grammatical fenfe of that:term, except the laft 
fyllable of the bafis ; which, like the fame fyllabie in hexame- 
ters, or pentameters, may be eiher long or fhort by nature : 
but in the anapzeftic feries, if a thort fyilable terminate an ana- 
peitic verfe, this either-happens in the cafe of a word which 
admits the paragogic y, or that fyllable is lengthened by the in- 
troductory confonants of the following verfe; or again, no 
fyllable of an anapzttic verfe can be {hort at the end, though 
naturally fhort, if fucceeded in the next verfe by a word whofe 
initial letters would lengthen that fyllable in a lineal arrange- 
ment. This peculiarity was pointed out by Dr. Bentley in his 
difputations on Phalaris, and is technically denominated the 
fynaphia of the apapettic feries. ) 

Some other inaccuracies may be found in this volume, which 
wil not efcape the learned author on a revilal of his work ; 
aad, as another edition, we {hould think, will foou be demand- 
ed by the public, we will fuggeft a few hints, by which, in 
Sur judgement, that edition may be confiderably improved. 

Asall poffible brevity, confiftent with peripicuity, is of high 
Moment in {uch a publication, both on account ot the expence, 
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which is always prejudicial to. the reception of a {chool-book, 
and the impélicy of burdening the fcholar’s meinory or fa. 
tiguing his attention by the accumulation of a fingle line 
not abfolutely neceffary ; we fhould recommend the {thorten- 
ing of fome occafional digreffions, and the entire fuppreffion 
of others. In our opinion, Alvarez’s rules fhould be tos 
tally banifhed not only in their collective ftate, as exhibited 
in the introduction, but in their detailed form, as conftituting 
the texts and divifions of our author’s remarks and illuftrations 
throughout the volume. Such fyftems, however ingenious 
in themfelves, contain of neceflity fo much nonfenfical and 
crabbed verfe as to become very irkfome to the learner, ata 
time of life when their utility is but imperfe@ly apprehended ; 
and, whatever may be the practice in a neighbouring ifland, 
no judicious mafter, we think, will choofe to adopt them here. 
We fhould prefer Mr. Carey’s own ftatement of his rules, in 
the fame order if he pleafe, but in his own Englifh. The fy- 
nopfis alfo, which occupies the thirteen laft pages of the boo 
we fhould gladly find omitted. We. will venture likewife to 
pronounce decidedly againft fuch a multitude of examples in 
plain cafes; by which the book is, on the whole amount, 
very unneceffarily fwollen. Take the following fpecimen, a6. 
an illuftration of our remarks. 


¢ The plural increments I and U are fhort, ad Quibus, Tribus, 
Montibus, Laciibus, Veriibus :—except Bubus, which has the pen- 
ultima long, for the reafon alleged in page 34. | | 


_ 





* Vivite felices, quibus eft tortuna peraéta.., ( Virgil. 
Neéte tribus nodis ternos, Amarylli, colores. ( Virgil. 
Montibus in noftris foius tibi certet Amyntas. (Virgil. 
Priemia de lactibus proxima mufta tuis. Se | 
Pars in frufta fecant, veritibusque trementia figunt. (Virgil. | 
Non profeéturis litora biibus aras, (Ovid. | 
P. 45: : 
Half of thefe inftances, in our opinion, would have been 
fufficient : and very numerous curtailments of a fimilar kind 
ay be allowed without impairing the intrinfic value of this . 
truly refpectable and edifying performance. \ 
p 
d 
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The Principles of Algebra.* By William Frend. 8vo. 55+ 
as Boards. Robinfons.. — , 


The Principles of Algebra: or the ean reey of Equations 


‘eftablifhed on Mathematical Demonftration. ‘Part the Second. 
By William Frend.  8vo. 35. Boards.” Robinfons. 


THE firft of thefe two'volumes-we have already briefly no- 
‘ticedin our XXIId Vol. N. A. p. 345. The publication of the 
fecond feems to have completed the author’s plan, and we fhall 
therefore be more full in our inveftigation of it. z 
~The fcience of algebra is as pleafant to the f{peculative re- 
clufe as it is to the practical, geometrician, and we have often’ 
been furprifed at its not being more widely cultivated in the 
fent ftudious and enlightened age; for, excepting the uni- 
verlities themfelves, there are few public fchools, even among 
thofe of very confiderable reputation, where it is ever intro- 
duced as a branch of learning at all; and even where it is fo 
admitted, from want of fufficient knowledge or method in the 
teacher, the pupil feldom advances beyond the portico of this 
truly elegant and magnificent ftructure, and too generally re- - 
treats difgufted with the labour it has already coft him, and 
incapable of difcerning the connection of part with part, or 
the general ufe and benefit of the entire fyttem. 

Much of this evil, we are ready to believe, refults from a’ 
want of a proper elementary treatife or introduétion to this 
linportant fcience, which has often been denominated abftrufe, 
but which is no otherwife fo than in confequence of fuch a 
deficiency. In reality, from the quaint dialogue introduction 
of Fenning to the voluminous and operofe quartos of Saun- 
derfon, we are acquainted with no one book of rudiments, in 
our own language, which we could readily recommend to ftu- 
dents as comprifing the very neceffary qualifications of con- 
cifenefs and perfpicuity, or conveying to them the principles: 
of algebraic algorithm. We are happy, therefore, to meet 


with the publication before us, which, notwithftanding a va- 


riety of innovations of which we cannot altogether approve, 
1s compofed with a far more lucid order and fimplicity than: 
any-elementary book we are at prefent acquainted with ; and 


as fuch we feel no hefitation in recommending it to our pri- 


vate tutors engaged in domeftic education, as well as to the 
public academies in which algebra forms a part of the learning, 
diffeminated. 


‘ If upon this fuggeftion,’ fays the author, * any mafter of a 


fchool fhould adopt the mede propofed, I fhould be much obliged 


to him to acquaint me with the refult of his experience ; and indeed 
if the mafters, ufhers, or tutors of fchools, academies, or colleges, 
thould, on examination, find this work adapted to their ufe, I fhould 
efeem it a favour to have any faults in it pointed out to me by. 
them, and to receive their hints for future improvement. 

2H 4 
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‘ To prepare a boy for the reading of this book, we cannot begin | 


too early; and the preparation is fimple. As foon as he begins to 
write figures, the algebraical marks fhould be introduced into hig 
copies. Thus his firft copy might be in addition, after a time j ia 
fubtraction, foon after in As sarbang. then in diyifion, 

3+4= 

§— 55 

9X 9 = 81 

247—-8=> 3. 
‘On fhowing the copy-book, the boy fhould always read his copy ta 
the mafter. “Thus three and four equal feven; from eight take fiv 


the remainder equals three; nine into 9 eqitals eighty-one ;- twenty» | 


four divided by eight equals three. By degrees a letter may be’ 
placed in his copies. Thus ¢@ = 6... .*.5¢=> 30; and thus with, 
very liftle trouble a boy will by mere reading become not only as, 


well acquainted with the marks +— x+-<=>.*. as with the, 


figures.01 2 3456-7849, but underftand the principles laid down 
for the folution of fimple equations. During this time, the boy; it 

is prefuined, is learning the firft rules in arithnietic ; and as foon ag. 
he can add, fubtrad, “multiply, and. divide. whole numbers, and 
can juft. doa fum in the rule of three, I recommend that he fhould 
enter upon the principles of algebra. © 

‘ Allowing this mode to be good, fome one may perhaps afk me: 
why I fhould think of adding to the number of books, already 
written upon this fubjeé, and not content myfelf with referring to 
_ the authors in common ufe? I am prepared to anfwer the queftion, 
Half a dozen years experience, as tutor of a college in the univerfity 
of Cambridge, taught me the difficulties under which young men 
labour in endeavouring to learn algebra by the common made, 
Some throw away their books before they can-do a fimple equa-» 
tion; others, with more courage, get through equations of the fe» 
cond order, but are afraid to venture on the fecond part,of Mace 
Jaurin’s Algebra; others wade through a few chapters, but aré 
frightened, and with good reafon, at Cardan’s Rule; the bold ones 
rufly forward through thick and thin, till after having made, as they - 
think, fome curious difcoveries on the limits of negative roots, they 
finith. their courfe iu defpair, ‘in endeavouring to. find the number. 
of impoffible roots in an equation of x dimenfions,’ Parti. P. vii. 


_ We have already obferved that there are a variety of inno- 
vations in the work before us, for which we fee little or no 
reafon, ‘and confequently of which we cannot approve. - We* 
here particularly allele to the violent expulfion, without a dae 
and legal trial by jury (our author is a politician—he allades 
to the politics of the prefent day even in ‘this ifolated treatife 


upon algebra—and: he will forgive us, therefore, if we com-- ~ 


pare-his conduét in the inftance before us to that which expa-- 
triated many of the legiflators of France to Cayenne during @ 
jate sorohuation)iewe fay without a felliciem trial by jury ee 
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thofe oll-eftablithed and very valuable members of the ix/fitu- 
sin before us, the terms negative quantities, fquare, cube, bi- 
qoadrate, furfolid, 8c. sai RR phe ag 

_¢The firft error in teaching the principles of algebra is obvious.on \ 
petufing a few pages only in the firft of Maclaurin’s Algebra... Nam-- 

bers are there divided into two forts, pofitive and negative ; and an at- 

mpt is made to explain the nature of negative numbers, by allufions | 
to book-debts and other arts. Now, when a perfon cannot explain. 
the principles of a {cience without reference to metaphor, the proba- 
bility is, that he has never thought accurately upon the fubjeét. A 
number may be greater or lefs than another number ;. it may be. 
added to, taken from, multiplied into, and divided by another num-, f 
: ber; but in other refpects it is very untractable: though the whole 
world fhould be deftroyed, one will be one, and three will be three 5. 
and-no art whatever can change their nature. You may put a mark 
before one, which it will obey : it fubmits to be taken away from 
another number greater than ‘itfelf, but to attempt to take it away 
from a number lefs than itfelf is ridiculous, Yet this is attempted 
by algebraifts, who talk ofa number lefs than nothing, of multi- 

ying a negative number intoa negative number.and thus proda- 
cing a pofitive number, of a number being imaginary. Hence they 
tilk of two roots to every equation of the fecond order, and the 
leaner is to try which will fucceed‘in a given equation: they talk 
_} offolving an equation, which requires two impoflible roots. to make 
itfolvible: they can find out fome impoflible numbers, which, be- 
iag multiplied together, prodace unity. This is' all jargon, at 
which common fenfe recoils; but, from its having been once 
adopted, like many other figments, it finds the moft ftrenuous fup- 
porters among thofe who loverto take things upoa truft, and hate 
the labour of a ferious thought.’ Parti. pr. x. : 
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* Some care has been taken in endeavouring to adapt the lan- 
guage for the perfons to whofe ufe this book is dedicated, that is, 
toEnglith boys and girls, Hence the terms quadratic,’ cubic, bi- 
quadratic, and the like, as applied to equations, are. exploded ; 
and the words fquare, cube, folid, furfolid, ‘as applied to numbers, 
we for the fame reafon rejected. © But habit will fometimes prevail 
over our beft defigns. Thus, from the long ufe of the word fquare, 
. itefcaped my correéting hand in page 105, line 12, where, for {quare, 
he words * fecand power” fhould be inferted. Square and cube 
*¢ modes of continued quantity, and cannot be applied to num- 
hers: the abfurdity is feen in the ufe of the word furfolid; for, if 
there could be fuch a thing asa folid number, there might be a furs 
loli number, anda thingmight be more than folid, which is ab- 
furd, People err much ia fuppofing that a word is of little conf. 
quence, if it is explained. If that word has a very different means 
lig:in other refpeéts, the learner will confound frequently the dife 

fit meanings, and pafs through life without having a clear idea 
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upon the fubjeé&t. In educating children, we fhould take care uot 


#0 ufe a word above their comprehenfion, nor, by our authority 


to imprefs a pofition on their minds which is not true. Tf we teach 
them little, we fhould teach them that little well: but we are doit 


them areal injury, when we fill their heads with a jumble of words, 


or with falfe and incoherent notions,’ Part i. p. xii. 
The real fact is, that, in the education of children, every fyl. 


lable taught them is at firft far beyond their comprehenfion, 


The very commencement of fpelling is fufficient to evince this, 
or even the very commencement of the alphabet, without hay- 
ing recourfe to any thing beyond. Throughout the whole pe- 


riod of education, the moft we can hope to do is to infufe good 


principles, whether thefe refer to /cience or morality ; and to leave 
their operation,and too generally the knowledge of their motives, 
to the events of foture tile ; which, at the faine time that me 
demonftrate the foundnefs of thofe principles themfelves, wi 
evince the propriety of our filence with refpeé& to their expla- 
nation. All that is neceffary in the prefent period is to make 
our pupils thoroughly underftand the meaning of the terms 
we employ ;—an error will not then readily enfue. 


¢ If there could be fuch a thing as a folid number, there might 
be a furfolid number, and a thing might be more than folid, which 
is abfurd. People err much in fuppofing that-a word is of little con- 
fequence, if it is explained.’ Parti, P. xii, 

We are ready to confefs that we think with the people who 
thuserr. Primarily and abftractedly confidered there are many 
abfurdities in the terms of a variety of fciences—but an intelli- 
gible explanation removes the abfurdity at once, and the whole 
is perfpicuous and clear. Mr. Frend would not with Newton) 
and Clairant employ the terms negative numbers, furfolid, 
and biquadrate-{quare ; but we apprehend he would fill with 
both meafure certain parts of {pace by determining the di- 
ftance from planet to planet :—yet fpace is neverthelefs im- 
meafurable, and confifts of no parts whatfoever. In like man- 
ner, metaphyficians have been accuftomed to divide eternity 
into diftin€t portions, and, with refpe&t to the exiftence 
creation, to regard it as an eternitas a parte ante, and an eter 
tinas 4 parte poft. Such a regulation has its advantage, and, 
when the terms are duly explained, no confufion can enfue; 
but will any one undertake to affert that eternity, ftriétly and 


abftractedly confidered, can be divided in any manner, or COM . 


fift of diffiné? portions ? When Fahrenheit conftrudted the 
fcale of his thermometer in 1709, he fixed the greateft 

of cold he was then acquainted with, which was that of, the 
fevereft feafon in Iceland, at an ©, or, as it is commonly cal 
nothing ; dividing it into fix hundred degrees between this a 
its utmoft elevation, to indicate the heat of boiling quickfilvers 
But we know of frigidities very many degrees indeed below the 
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érit index of Fahrenheit, and we now univerfally denominate 
wherever they exift, fo many degrees below nothing. 

In trict application of pa gs this.term, perhaps, may not 
be altogether correct, and our author may ave it,. * like 
a thing that is more than folid,’ as‘ abfurd,’ But in reality 
there is no abfurdity whatever: for ony gne who employs 
the term underftands its meaning perfectly. And we much 
ftion whether any new treatife on pneumatics; like Mr. 
Prend’s on algebra, that fhould attempt to vary the general 
aduation, would add any thing of great moment to the ge- 
neral [cale of knowledge. It might be more hypercritically 
correct, but it would not, be better underftood ; and corre&- 
nefs is only of advantage as it adds to human underftanding. 
But there is one alteration we may mention that has not even 
the advantage of increafed precifion to fupport it, and that is 
the change of the term co-efficient to co-part. On what account 
Mr. Frend has quarrelled with this former term we know not; 
nor can we conceive of any one boaft in favour of the lat- 
ter, excepting that of mere novelty. As we have before ob- 
ferved, this elementary treatife is, neverthelefs, a very inge- 
nious and ufeful work, its progréfs is eafy, and its problems 


are tothe purpofe. In the folution of equations of the third 


order we were prepared to point out an obvious error in 
p. 213 ; but on perufing the preface to the fecond part of thefe 


algebraic principles, p. xiv.” we find we are anticipated by the 


author himfelf, who has deteéted the miftake, and already, it 
fhould feem, corrected it by a notice to the public through the 
medium of a refpectable journal. rer, : 
_ The fecond part of the work before us is devoted to the doc- 
trine of equations. They are divided into four claffes, accord- 
ing to the number of their unknown terms: fangs nk 


being an equation of the fecond; and x” ~ax" +4x’ = of the 
third clafs. From the expulfion of negative quantities, which are 
denominated impofhibilities, from the dignity of roots, the authér 
advances one general rule, which applies to equations. of every 
order ; to wit, that none in any clafs can have more roots than 
Ithas unknown terms: The firft clafs of equations are folved 


_ by extraction, -by logarithms, by .approach, ufually denomi- 


nated, and with equal pertinency, by approximation ; by an 


_ improved approach, an elegant and ingenious operation ; bY 


a general expreffion, and by the mode of dividers. ‘This fir 
part of the author’s inquiry. In 


the forms of each clafs, however, the number of roots depends 
_ Partly upon the co-efficients of the unknown terms, and gartly 
‘upon the changes of the marks of addition or fubtraction. In 
equations, whofe unknown terms are ranged according to the 
erder of their powers, there can be only one root, if there be 
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only one or no’change of the marks; and in equations not 
ranged according to the order of their powers, there will he 
only one root, if there be a certain relation between the known 
term of the co-efficients of the unknown terms. me 

As a fpecimen of the perfpicuity and accuracy of Mr, Frend’y 
method, we fhall fele& from chap. iv, * on Equations of the 


Third Clafs,’ his * new method of difcovering the number of 


roots in a mode capable of having three roots.’ The equation 
is x? —ax?4+bx=h. 3 | 


¢ x3 may be taken, firft lefs, then greater than @ x”. ie 


‘If x is taken lefs than a, then the unknown fide is lefs than” 


4x; and if x is made equal to a, then the unknown fide is equal 
to 6x. -Confequently, if 2 a2 is equal to or lefs than 2, no number 
lefs than 2 can make the unknown fide equal to £; and fince the 
unknown fide always increafes, from the time that x is equal 4 
by adding to x, the equation can have only one tvot. Hence if, 


is equal to or lefs than - the equation has only one root. il 
i 3 a wor 


When «x is:taken lefs than a. 
ax*—xeimbx«x—k. 
When « is taken greater than a. 
Ba x* mk—b x. | 6 
In the firft cafe, namely, when a x* — x! is equal to 5 x —e&, 
let bx — & = m x, m being a variable number and 
gx*—xs=mex 
Orax—x° =m. 


or ‘ 


- 


* Now the fide a x — «x? firit increafes and then decreafes; but 


hk 
m being equal to i. muft as x increafes always incréafe, 
ax~—x* is greateft when r=. Confequently, if in this cafe 


> a ' 
a x — x* is lefs than m, no number greater than — can be fubfti- 
2 ; 


tuted for # in this equation, and this equation admits only of one 


root. Hence the given equation x}—a x* 44 x = & cannot have 
2 2 


more than two roots if vom lefs than m. If 7 is greater than 
. 4 


_m {ome number lefs than = will make a x—.x* equal to m, and 


then if the increafe of 2 *«—x” in that cafe is greater than m, fome 
other greater number, but lefs than a, will make a « — x’ equal 
again to m; and thus the equation a x—.2* =m will have wit 
roots, and confequently the given equation a3 — ax*4b a= wi 

havthree roots. Now m begins to exift at a certain value of 4% 


namely, when « = s and its increafe is greateft at firft, but grows 
| 
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gontinually lefs and lefs. . Alfo the increafe of a x«—-x* is greateft 
g fit and con{tantly diminifbes, Hence, m may become equal to 


. a re Eee | 
pz—x before x is equal to > and then its increafé may be lefs 


tan that of a x-—x*, confequently the equation, will have 
wo roots. But if the increafe of m is greater than that of ¢x—x*, 
when m firft becomes equal to @ x—*, and is alfo greater when 


Biv): piagy he 
i —, then there cannot be another. root to the equation ¢.«— x* 
oA ? 2 


im, and confequently the given equation will have only two 
ting?” Part fi, P. 84. : 


- Some eafy and appofite inftances are here introduced, but 
hele we mutt omit. The deduétion is as follows; 


‘Hence, the equation has either three roots or only one, If 
there are three roots one muft be greater than —or 2; but 2 being 


tied is found to be greater than the root, confequently the equation 
gn have only one root unity.’ Part ii, P. $7. 


This fecond part clofes with a. chapter devoted to genera 
obfervations, which are uniformly clear, and will be frequent! 
found ufeful: and faving the unneceflary innovations which 
we have already pointed out, and a few fevere and, in our 
opinion, unbecoming reflections upon Newton and Des Cartes, 
wtotheir * jargon and unintelligible terms,’ we have not met 
atany time with a treatife upon the {cience of algebra which 
has more pléafed us, or which we can fo readily recommend 
# a book of initiation to our academies and colleges. 


” 


ieee 





Refleftions on the prefent Condition of the Female Sex; with 


Suggeftions for its Improvement. By Prifcilla Wakefield. 
8v0. © 35. fewed. Johnfon. 


MRS. Wakefield is diftinguithed among thofe writers 
whofe efforts have been directed to the proper cultivation of the 
youthful mind; and there is perhaps no-topic on which fuch 
tpen could be more ufefully employed than on the education 
ind purfuits of women, She juftly obferves that, 


* The intellectual faculties of the female mind have too long been 
Confined by narrow and ill-dire€ted modes of education, and thus 
lave been concealed, not only from others, but from themfelves, 
he energies of which they are capable, The exigence of circum 

¢s in private life has called forth numberlefs examples of. 
le prudence, maguanimity and fortitude, which demonftrated 
W lefs a clearnefs of conception, thana warmth of feeling, refle@- 





454 Mrs. Wakefield’s Reflections on the Female Sey, . 
ing equal honour upon the heads, and upon the hearts of the fey 
Neither‘has hiftory been filent in, recording ‘memorable inftances of 
P. 5. 


Some of saa errors in the education of females 
are thus noticed : 7 — 


¢ An advantageous fettlement in marriage is the univerfal aaa 


for which parents of all claffes enter their daughters upon the lifts; 
and partiality or felf-complacency affures to every competitor the 
moft flattering profpeét of fuccefs. To this one point tends the 
principal part of female inftruction; for the promotion of this de. 
fign, their beft years for improvement are facrificed to the attain, 
ment of attractive qualities, fhewy fuperficial accomplifhments, po. 
lifhed manners, and in one word, the whole fcience of 

which is cultivated with unceafing affiduity, as an object of the 
moft effential importance. r 

* The end is laudable, and deferving of every effort that can 
exerted to fecure it; a happy marriage may be eftimated among the 
rareft felicities of human life; but it may be doubted, whether the 
means ufed to accomplifh it are adequate to the purpofes asthe 
making a firft impreffion is by no means effectual to determine the 
preference of a wife man. It is not then fufficient, that a girl be 
qualified to excite admiration ; her own happinefs, and that of the 
man to whom fhe devotes the remainder of her days, depend upon 
her poffeffion of thofe virtues, which alone can preferve lafting 
efteem and confidence. 

‘ The offices of a wife are very different from thofe of the-mere 
pageant of a ball-room; and as their nature is more exalted, the 
talents they require are of a more noble kind: fomething far beyond 
the elegant trifler is wanted in a companion for life. A young woman 
is very ill-adapted to enter into the moft folemn of focial contraét, 
who is not prepared, by her education, to become the participator 
of her hufband’s cares, the confoler of his forrows, his ftimulator to 
every praife-worthy undertaking, his partner in the labours and vi- 
ciffitudes of life, the faithful and economical manager of his affairs 
the judicious fuperintendant of his family, the wife and affectionatt 


. mother of his children, the preferver.of his honour, his chief coum 


fellor, and, to fum up all, the chofen friend of his bofom. If 
modern female education be not calculated to produce thefe effects 
as few furely will judge it to be, who reflect upon its tendency, it's 
incompetent to that very purpofe, which is confeffedly its main ob- 
jet, and muft therefore be deemed imperfeét, and require reforma- 
tion. 
‘ Before the defects of the prefent fyftem are pointed out, let am 

enquiry alfo take place, whether it be better fuited to qualify women 
for fuftaining the other charaéters which they may be deftined 

fulfil. Thofe of widowhood and a fingle life are the allotment of 





female capacity, in all the various branches of human excellence’ 
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many, and to fupport them with dignity requires peculiar force of 
mind. Adverfity often places both fexes in fituations wholly un- 


; again{t fuch tranfitions, the voice of wifdom admonithes 


~ ech-to be prepared, by early initiation into general principles fuited 


to fortify the mind, to fuftain the unavoidable ftrokes of fortune 
‘with frmnefs, and to exert the moft prudent means to obviate their 
confequences ; but the bias given to the female mind in the prefent 

of education, encourages the keeneft fenfibility on the moft 
trifling occafions, its chief defign being to polith, rather than to 

n. 3 

_ The regulation of the temper, is of all qualities the moft ufeful 
to conduct us fteadily through the vexatious circumftances, which 
attack, with undiftinguifhing annoyance, the profperous and the un- 
fortunate ; and is-{upereminently neceffary to women, whofe pecu- 
liar office it is, to {mooth the inconveniences of domeftic life; 
though as a moral ‘obligation, equally incumbent upon men, A 
well governed temper is the fupport of focial enjoyment, and the 
bond of conjugal affection ; deficient in this qualification, a mother 
isincapacitated from prefiding over the education of her children, 
and a miftrefs unfitted to govern her fervants. The felf-command 
recommended, differs widely from that apathy of difpofition, which 
is the effeét of conftitution ; in order to enfure refpeét and love, it 


, muft-poffefs an equability, which can only refult from reflection and 


habitual culture. Such a fubjeétion of the angry paffions to reafon 
and duty, accommodates itfelf to circumftances, and the difpofition of 
others with whom we are conne¢ted ; it gives a decided fuperiority 
in every conteft, and is of ineftimable value to the poffeflor, on 


every occafion of trial,’ P. 29. 


_As a remedy for thefe mifchievous tendencies, Mrs. Wake- 
field propofes feveral fyftems of education fpecifically adapted 
to the ftations likely to be occupied by various claftes of fe- 
Males; and alfo inculcates the necefity of multiplying their 


~‘Inerative employments. Several ingenious occupations 


Ve 


Mentioned by Mrs. Wakefield, are, if we miftake not, 


“ayy eoeagarg with fuccefs by a confiderable number of the 
i? 


others which are propofed are perhaps of a nature 


_ Tepugnant to that delicacy, which, in our opinion, ought to be 
| preferved even among indigent women. Our author prow 
petly ftigmatifes the injuftice and cruelty of excluding, from 
“what is called genteel fociety, females honourably exercifin 
_ their induftry and talents for a fubfiftence. In this animad- 


verfion we heartily agree with her, and hope that it will not 


be unproductive of effeét—the abfurd and pernicious pride of 
Which it complains is, we believe, chiefly to be found in opu- 


provincial towns. 
From the gratification we have experienced in reading 
the produ‘tion before us, we are induced ta recommend its 
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perufal. We are not fond of the amazonian ‘inn . 
which pretend to ‘confult the dignity of the female fex at the 
expence of its delicacy and fofinefs, There are phyficabygy 
ftin&tions and moral confiderations peculiarly relative: ty 
woinen ; and the fyftem-mongers, who confound or ovetiog 

them; deferve perhaps fomething more than contempt, © 

practical plan, not liable to any fuch objeétion, for the amy 
lioration of the female condition, is, on the contrary, ent; 
to praife, as a valuable addition to the fcience of 


economy—a refpectable portion of this praife we do note 
fitate to beftow on Mrs. Wakefield’s Reflections. ety 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 


POLITICS....POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
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Anti-Revolutionary Thoughts of a Revolutionary Writer : pile : 
Secret Hiffory of the Revolution of France,’ by Monfieur Fr angeis 
Pagés, 8vo. 35. Wright. 1800. ps 


M. Pacis is better known in this country as a traveller and” 
circumnavigator than as a- politician, although at Paris he fuftain’. 


this latter chara€ter with no inconfiderable degree of credit. IW 
the year 1797 he publithed a work in two volumes, 8vo, entitled, 
‘ Hiftoire Secrete de la Révolution Frangaife,’ which comprifed a 
range from the affembly of the Notables in 178g to the revolutjon 
of the 14th Vendemiaire, (Nov. 1) 1796; and it is from this work 


the pamphlet before us is drawn up. Whatever merit may refult — 


from an ardent attachment to the prefent chancellor of the éx- 


chequer the tranflator before us muft be allowed to poffefs ima. 


fupereminent degree. To adopt his own language, ¢ the 
obligations which England owes to Mr. Pitt are perpetually pre+ 
fenting themfelves before him.’ on 
«* The time will come,’ continues this zealous adherent, *wheo 
in the cool and impartial page of hiftory it will be feen wil 
aftonifhment, that although in. Europe the moft complicated 







courfe of politics that ever embroiled the interefts of nations, and 


at home the moit ambitious and giddy faétion that ever fou 
to hamper the wheels of government, have refpectively occurre 
under the adminiftration of Mr. Pitt; yet his well directed exerti 


and fteady zeal for the public welfare, have not only: delivered 
this country from the very jaws of deftrution, but have raifed it? 
_ toa ftate of profperity, wealth, and national confequence, uppres 
cedented in the Britifwannals.’ . p. x. : | Fe 
By way of contraft to-this flamang encominm, we are imme> 
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“ately afterwards prefented with a pifture of the * Corficun ad- 


‘venture,’ who ‘ for two reafons,’ we are told; | 


appears to form an enemy, if poffible, more mifchievous to the 
_ welfare of France, and to the interefts of Europe in general, than 
‘perhaps any of his jacobin fore-runners. Firft; he unites in his 

nature all the ambition, cruelty, hypocrify, which conftituted the 
charaéteriftic of the feveral tyrants who-preceded him ; with more 
_ éraftinefs to conceal, and more boldnets to difcover their work- 
ings, as occafion fhould require. ~ Secondly ; every fcattered par- 
‘de. of jacobin-fpirit is now as it were concentrated; and the 
- people, haraffed with paft fufferings, and dreading to incur feyerer 

ones by refiftance, are forced to ftoop under the prefent yoke.’ 


~ 


/ PeXiv. 


The obje& of the writer, in fele@ing the paffages before us, is 
‘ to bring under the eye of the reader the teltimony in foro con- 


_ fientia of M. Pagés, an ardent devotee to French revolutionary 


inciples;—one who, while under the influence of rapturous en- 
thufiafm, nay, in the middle of a climax of democratic rant, that 
ve eloquence of the modern Parifian fchool, appears at times 
as if the {pirit of truth infpired him ; and like Balaam, who bleffed 
thoféche came to curfe, reprobates his countrymen, whom it was 
Atention to,approve.’ Pp. vii. | 
_ In purfuing this objeé, the tranflator appears totally to have 
outwitted himfelf. If he had meant to have held up the advocates 
of the prefent government of France in a light of deteftation or 





_ ‘derifion, he fhould have brought forwards a man, in poffeffion of 


prefent power, juftifying all the cruelties, treacheries, and blaf- 
— of the partifans of former revolutionary governments. 
But the paflages here tranflated reprefent M. Pagés in a point of 
view ftriétly amiable, condemning in terms as fevere as our author 
himfelf could make ufe of, the do@rine of equality, and the error 
of advancing metaphyfical theorems in politics, which are inap- 


: pele to the focial ftate of man; as well as the fophifms, factions, 


irrections, and barbarities of the jacobins, and indeed of all the 


_ different. revolutionary parties to the prefent period. We find 


m condemning the proceedings that anteceded the murder of the 
ng with a freedom which we rejoice to fee permitted in the repub- 
lic, and with a warmth of ndignation which could fcarcely have 


been furpaffed by Mallet du Pan himfelf. And finally, we behold 
im {peaking with high veneration of the political conftitution of 


England, and pointing out the advantages which would have re- 
falted to France from an early adoption of a fimilar fyftem. And 
this, gentle reader, is the man whom our author reprefents as 






4 ubjeé to * the ftarts of fanaticifm,’ and curfed with * the fpirit of 


Ralaam,’ and whom he has feleéted as'an inftance of one of the 
hief monfters in the prefent-government of France | We could 
hot avoid fmiling at the following conceit expréffed in a note at 
Pp. 67, and we will clofe our review by communicating this {mile 
to our readers. : jens | 
_© If M. Pagés had looked into Milton’s Paradife Loft, he would 


- 
. 


Dave traced the pedigree of the jacobins, and found their lineal 
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on 
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defcent from Sin and Death. Surely their great progenitor Satay 
had France in view, when, addreffing Sin and Death, he fays; 
—— ‘“ There fhall ye be fed and filled 
| Immeafurably, all things fhall be your prey.” 
Congre/s at Raftadt,—Official Corre/pondence between his Excel. 
lency Count Metternich, Minifier Plenipotentiary of the Emperor, 
the Deputies of the Empire, and Citizens Treilhard, Bonnier, Rex 





berjot, and Fean de Bry, Minifters Plenipotentiary of the French — 


Republic, affembled at Raftadt for the Purpofe of negotiating @ 
Peace between thofe Powers. Containing the Whole of the State 
Papers from the Commencement of the Negotiation, in Decembep 
4797, to Apri? 1799, the Period of its Diffolution. From the 
Original Papers ; with an Engli& Tranflation. 8v0. 9s. Boards. 
‘Wright. 1800. bh 
At a period when negotiations follow each other with fuch rm 
pidity, and fo little is done by them, the correfpoudence of a “— 


grefs which, from the time occupied in minute and trifling af. 


fairs, feems never to have intended to enter ferioufly on the im- 


portant point for which it was affembled, cannot be expected te. 
excite a great auger of curiofity : yet to the ftatefman, and to . 







eee employed in a diplomatic charaéter, thefe papers are of 
igh importance, and the collection of them is an ufeful fervi 

to the public, In thefe papers are feen the difficulties attendin 

the boundaries to be fettled between the Imperial and French ree 
publics, the rights of the princes of Germany in both countties, 
and the eafe by which negotiation is kept up when both bee 
do not come with a determination to haften the great objet ol 
their mesting—the return of peace. — | 


A Determination of the Average Depreffion of the Price of Wheat im 
War belew that of the preceding Peace ; and of its Re-Advancetu 
the following ; according to its Yearly Rates from the Revolution 
to the End of the laft Peace: with Remarks on their greater Vaz 


riations in that entire Period. By F, Brand, CL. M, A. Ge, | 


&c. 8ve, 2s. Rivingtons, 18co. . 5 
The calamitous war im which we are engaged, and the mifery 
occafioned in the country by the fearcity, are two events aflociates 
together by one party, and feparated “entirely, by the other. The 


one allows that the {cascity has, im part, arifen from the badnefs. | 


of the feafons, but infifts upon the mifery being owing to the 
war ; the. other attributes the mifery entirely to the ae 
denies~that the war has any tendency to raife the price of provk 


fions. Inmthe,Jatter clafs ranks the author of the work before Us 
who produces various tables and arithmetical calculations in re 


port of his favourite opinion, maintained on general grounds, th 
war depreffes, and never raifes, the price of human fuftenance.” In 
thus treating the queftion, he feems not to have taken a fufficien 
extenfive view of his fubyecét; for the nature of every war mutt t 
contemplated before we determine on its effects as to this point. # 
an enemy overrun a country and befiege the capital, the produc: 
tive powers of that country being diminifhed, and the introduc- 
tion of food being rendered impratticable or attended with excel- 
five difficulties, the inhabitants muft be put to great ftraights, oF 
expofed, as in the famous cafe of the fiege of Jerufalem, to all the 
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hortors of famine. On the other hand, one country may invade an- 


- other, fubfift its troops on the enemy’s quarters, and bring back 


er and provifions to itfelf:.in which café, fince many of the 
bitants ceafed to confume. the produce of the country, and 
vifion was alfo imported, the war will be the ¢aufe ofan addi+ 
inal cheapnefs of provifions. Thus, fince war may make things ci- 
ther cheap or dear, according to its exifiing cixcumflances, we can by 
no means accede to the author’s opinion, that it has an univerfal 
tendency to deprefs the price of provifions. But, to prove the 
pofition, a reference is made to the ftate of provifions in this 


country fince the Revolution, taking their average during the 


terms of war and peace in which it has been alternately engaged. 
And here, fortunately for this ifland, thefe tables are very incon- 
clufive data; the miferies of war have feldom been deeply felt in 
itecedent hoftilities ; and till we unluckily entered into the pre- 
ot fal war, it was very difficult, if not impoffible, to afcertain 
\e effect of prior contefts on the ftate of the country. Antece- 
ently hereto the ifland was rifing to its higheft pitch of profpe- 
fity, and had fo nearly attained it, that the wars. in which we were 
. d could not materially affect it. Whence it fhould happen 


thi much more evil fhould be generally attributed to the pre- 


fent than any preceding war is a. very curious queftion, and the 
prefent writer might have thrown fome light upon it when hé was 
obferving, that “ the effe&ts of war in the corn-market will be 
as our exertions; and, when thofe are fmall, the former will not 
be difcernible in the prices, being entirely concealed by the much 


- greater effect of the variation of the produéts of feafons.”’ 


This remark fuperfedes the neceffity of a very rigid examination 
Of the tables, and of fome ingenious methods of interpolation, 
ufeful to the arithmetician,. and deferving his minute attention. 
From his next fubjeét, however, the increafe of the circulating 
medium called gold, owing to fome regulations in Spanifh Ame- 
rica, we have derived much ufeful information as to the faé. it- 
felf, and its effeé&t on the objeét of. our author’s inquiry ; for he 
obferves juftly here, “that, if the quantity of commodities to be 
purchafed by it continue fixed on increafe in a lefs proportion 
than coin, the real vale for which this univerfal equivalent will 
exchange will perpetually diminifh.” Now the two cafes have 
take in fo obvioufly in this war, different from all preceding 
a” that we cannot refrain from exprefling our aftonifhment at 

¢.author’s carrying us from Spain to Mexico, from Mexico ta 

ortugal, from Portugal.to the Brazils, giving us calculation upon 
calculation, long tables and difficult interpolations, charges of 
fedition and infinuations of treafon, when he might have rendered 
his fubject fhort and eafy to all his readers. The exertions of this war 
been far greater than thofe of any other period, according 

to himfelf; therefore their effeéts muft be more difcernible in the 
fices of the corn-market; and thefe effeéts have been rendered 
more obvious by the unfavourablenefs of the feafons. Again, 
from the decreafe of provifions, and the increafe of the circu- 
lating medium of paper, ftanding in: the place of gold, beyond 
all bounds of conjecture, it naturally follows, from the author’s 
Owo-data, that more of this circulating medium mutt be given 
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vifions; or; in other. words; that the price of provifion§ ot 


ot be prodigioufly raifed : nor isthere a:profpect of their. fall. 
ing from their prefent price, fince, if the quantity. of: abably 
flrould increafe, the quantity of paper! maney wiil - pabeltlt 
creafe in a ftill greater proportion. ~ .» 


Hence, though we cannot allow any ftrefs to be laid on tiie Pe 
ferences which this writer endeavours to. draw from his tables, we — 
give him great credit for his refearches.: He has advanced weas 
pons which may’ be ufed on either fide of the queftion;: and if hig 


arguments be too obfeure for the generality of readers, a“ 
afford fome entertainment to political arithmeticians, ° 


Dearnef; not Scarcity; its Caufe and Remedy. By a ripe 
Man. Hambdly offered to the Confideration of his A 
nifters: 4to. No Publither’s Name. _ 1800, 

_ This is an excellent. paper, and we with the writer wo 

éxtend his ideas upon the fubje&. Adam Smith, whofe a 

knowledgé of trade and political economy cannot be co 

hended by one of.a narrow mind, or confined to the routin 
technical , \profetiion, receives due encomium in this oe 
which it is afferted, that the caufe of the prefent fcarcity is cit 
underftood either at court or in the fenate; ftiil lefs by profe 

men, or by men of letters ; little underftood by the mid 


clafles, and not at all by the lower: but it is known to the whole: 


fale dealer, to the merchant, to the negotiator of foreign eX- 
changes, to town and country banks; and it is known, if it dare 
be reflected upon, at the Bank of England.” In few words, the 
caufe appears to us to exift in a well-applied term with which this 


pamphlet concludes—* the moonfhine of. paper currency.” , 


Ti hot ghts on the Dearnefs of Pr ovikons, and the moft certain Method 
\ to reduce the prefent High Price of Wheat, Addreffed to the prine 
- ¢ipal Inhabitants of Great Br — Sve. 6d. Re 

1800. | 

‘The country is called ‘on to petition tHe king to convene his par- 
hament; then the legiflature i is to make a law of a very fi fimple na- 
tiire, merely to oblige évery corn-holder'to give in an ace 
a¢count of the quantity of corn in his poflefion ; thesbakers'to 
declare the quantity of bread baked within a certain time; and 
the number of the inhabitants in the whole‘kingdom is to’be: taken. 


We prefuime that the writer never accuratély confidered the me 
of a wheat-hovel’ or ‘ftack, or hé would: not ‘talk of an accu 


accoufit of corn in the poffeffion. of the'farimers ‘and ‘he ‘has not 
confidered the time it will take to count off-a chillin, aind the na- 
ture of parith returns, or he would Hot talk’of the number of inha- 
Bitants being taken with very little trouble: “But we will not dwell 


atiy longer on’ this egregious trig neat 9 


a is Salvation jy gddrefjed to. the People of England atti 
spnefent Scarcity. Bya Plain Many... 89... Sewell; 18004) 9 
. A'well-meant patriotig: attempt to. encourage people to keep Up 
their fpirits, and try, theseffeéts: of} frugality. » ‘0, 1... 
‘el ‘live,’ fays the writer * faa ftreet- which contaitis “fiity 
houfes; of thereabouts: -By the more frequent ule of veget 
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lads particularly, of potatoes, I ha¥é been able. to reduce my; aly 


_ ways inconfiderable. confumption of bread one guartern loa and 


a half every week,, Permit me to calculate (aud thereby: fave ‘you 
‘the trouble) how much. that weekly reduction. amounts to io a 
“year: I beg to ftate, that. ig faves four thoufand,fix hundred and 
eighty quartern loaves. anally: la every fireet were of Baty 
Ipufes.” Pete | 
_. We with that the writer. had completed: his account by: ftating 
ibeeeky expen{e of) is vegetables ; ; but at any rate we with 
¢ rich to,attend to this point;, for if the miftrefs of the houfe 
ill order, and enforce t € order, that only fuch-a quantity’ of 
ad fhall be allowed that is requifite for the family, the faving 
to the public wi.l be immenfe. We like our writer’s plain Jan- 
or and: hive been entertained with his’ provetbs : ‘© Modera~ 
“is falvation } >” «© Profifion may product confufi on” ee 


Efctual Mears of pr ovidings accor ding tothe Exigencies of the, Rail 
againft the Diftrefs apprehended frém the'Scarcity and High Prices 
of different Articks of Food, ‘By Care Edwar ds, Ejg. $vo 

.. ts <Jahnfon, .180Q, , ‘ = 


s Substitutes for graig—importation—compulfory means for pro- 


ur ing provifions—reftoration of peace ;——thefe are the chief 
‘mea is; feveral of which ¢atinot be denied to-have a confiderable 
efeét. “The mean of ¢om ylfion, however, would fail of its 
end, and is both ridiculous and unjuk. The writer claims the 
honour «« of being the fole author of the prefent new and folid 
fyftem of finance, that of railiig the Supplies’ within the eat 
and the Income-Tax.” ‘We cahnot imagine'that there is a 

fon insshe kingdom who, ‘whether the elaiin be'well or Wl 

ninded, ‘would be his competitor for ein hatte to which he 


| Apires. ter i 


4 Word-on the. Times, to thofe,who buy: ee fice: Minutes Advice 
he before going to Market, tg thofe who. fell... prhowlond Hunt, 
_ Efa., 8v0. 4d... Longman and Rees; 1800800 
. Very. judicious remarks—-very. fit, for she ince @ivn, of manu- 
e@irers whofe bread mu be procured for therm from te neigh- 
ybouring :counties.. . bris » last lio cd halve 9d 


“Siritiires' onthe True’ Caiife ‘of the’ prefent itaibing eitpti' of Grain 
| and other Proviftons; and a Plat Tor permanent Relief ; ; ‘humbly 
 febmitted | to Publik Copier ar} ron, By Hexan i ny With 
; an H? orical Dedu&ron- of Te. J Pale 9 fe ov! ifions. Bhafenja 
with visrigus Matters connedied % with the gmmgter ce Pand Navigation 
of Great Britain, Ti ogether , with a Chronological Account of the 


‘ + Yeveral Statutes, Proclamations, and Parliamentary Regulations, 


>) Sor controuling the Markets;'and. preventing Monopoly, Engrofing, 
&e. from the Nor man' ee to the prefent: ira ge 8s 
» Murray. and. Highley.. | 

Mir ‘k -lane+—Bear- “key-iler ad piaektnaitabwe ido far. 
Mers+mare playing their, tricks) behind the icurtain!. Middie men 


* are 'to be abolithed! All grain to be fubjeéted to the excife-laws! 


Public granaries to be eftablitted !, More torn-mills to be eredted, 


aw 
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to be’worked by wind, water, or fteam!— Such is the faragg” 
of this book. » Yet we can commend his propofal for the encous 









ragement of our ‘fifheries; which can never fucceed under he 
prefent falt-duties: and his table of the'dearnefs of provifionsin § J 


various years fince ‘the Conqueft. We live, however, in a very” 
different ‘ftate- from our remote anceftors ; and if we will have 
ood houfes, good roads, and greater comforts, we nmiuft -expea 
that there will be a fet-off againft them in the price of poultry, 
Confiderations om the prefent High Price of Corn; witha Propofition 
for the effeual Regulation of the Prices of all the Requifitesop 
~ Life. Adédreffed to every Cla/s of Society, By Homo. ; 80. ti, 
Scatcherd, 1800. | ak, 





a ‘This gentleman, who “ expofes himfelf to our view under a ’ | 


mafk,”. wifhes the legiflature to fix a maximum on corn: in | 
words, he wifhes every man who can produce a good fample of 
corn to make it a’bad one before it is exhibited for fale. ._ “ 
| RELIGION. lh 
A Summary of the principal Evidences for the Truth and Divine, 
Origin of the Chriftian Révelation. Défigned chiefly for 2 be 






of Young Perfons ; more particularly of thofe who have lately been. 
confirmed in the Diocefe of Loudon, By Beilby, Lord Bifhop of 
London. 12mo, 435. fewed. Cadell and Davies, 1800, ~~ 

_ Ata time when infidelity'is incefflantly endeavouring to-undet 
mine. the holy truths of our religion, it is with pleafure we 
fee their efforts counteracted by the vigilance of thofe whefe emi- 

‘mence in the church is adorned and honoured by an. exten 

earning, fuperior tafte, and indifputable piety, If the Y 
diffeminate his poifon in the cottage, the antidate is here at hand, 
for the diftinguifhed talents of the bifhop of London ‘humble 
themfelves to the level of the loweft capacities. But while we fay 
this, while we-give every degree of praife to the clearnefs by 
which this work is diftinguifhed, and rendered fuitable to thofe . 

- younger and lefs experienced perfons-for whom it: is prin a 

-defigned; let it not be fuppofed that’ his lordfhip’s fuggeftions 
may not be perufed by other ranks and claffes of mavkind with 

Breat advantage. We. beg to be permitted to propofe a flight 
change in the following paflage : - : vid 

‘ I have only to add, that although this little treatife ie. 
—_ principally forthe inftruétion of youth, yet confidered a 
a-kind of recapitulation of the evidences of Chriftianity, it rhe. 

' found of fome ufe to perfons ofa more mature age, by refre Sal 
their memories, and bringing baek to their recolleétion tl 
proofs of their religion, which they have formerly read‘in larget 
and more elaborate works, and which they will here fee brouglit 
together into one point of view.’ Pp. viii, ee 

In this paffage, inftead of * /ome ufe,” we would read “ the greateh 
ufe;” and to the ftudents in the wniverfity, and the youn mies 

— > wpa perufal of this work cannot fail of being highly 

cial, solar d - 
.The evidence is prefented in a feries of -propofitions,whielr giv6 
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the mind an neppaavesy of weighing well each feparate point in 
the controverfy between faith and infidelity ; and the fumming of 
them up, which is dove in a very mafterly manner, juftifies,the 


gopelufion of the author, ‘that a religion iappertes by fuch an 


extraordinary accumulation of evidence, muft be true; and that 
all men who pretend to be guided by argumént and by proof, are 

d by the moft facred obligations ‘to receive the religion of 
Chrift as a real revelatian from God.’ | bets 
The ftyle of the writer is fo well known, that we might here 
conclude the review of this article without anticipating the plea- 
fure and inftruction to be derived from the perufal of the work 
itfelf : yet we cannot deny ourfelves the fatisfaction of inferting 
two extracts, which fo forcibly delineate the character of our Sa- 
viour and his apoftles. 


* Whoever confiders with attention the character of our. 
bleffed Lord, as it may be collected from the various incidents 
and actions of his life (for there are no laboured defcriptions’ of 
it, Ro encomiums upon it, by his own difciples) will foon dif- 
cover that it was, in every refpeét, the moft perfe& that ever 
was made known to mankind. If we only fay of him what even 
Pilate faid of him, and what his bittereft enemies. cannot and do 
not deny, that we can find no fault in him, and that the whole te- 
nor of his life was entirely blamelefs throughout, this is more than 
¢an be {aid of any other perfon that ever came into the world. But 
this is going a very little way indeed in the excellence of his cha- 
racter, He was not only free from every failing, but poffeffed 
and practifed every imaginable virtue. Towards his heavenly fa- 
ther he expreffed the moft ardent Jove, the moft fervent yet ra- 
tional devotion, and difplayed in his whole condué the moft ab- 
folute refignation to his will and obedience to his commands. His 
manners were gentle, mild, condefcending, and gracious: his 
heart overflowed with kindnefs, compaffion, and tendernefs to 


the whole human race. The great empioyment of his life was to 


do good to the bodies and fouls of men. In this all his thoughts 
and all his time were conftantly and almoft inceflantly occupied, 
He went about difpenfing his bleffings to all around him in a thoue 

different ways; healing difeafes, relieving infirmities, core 
tedting errors, removing prejudices, promoting piety, juftice, 
Charity, peace, harmony, among men, and crowding into the 
Marrow compafs of his miniftry more aés of. mercy and come 
Paffion than the longeft life of the moft benevolent man upon 
earth ever yet produced. Over his own paffions he had obtained 
the moft complete command ; and though his patience was con- 
tinually put to the fevereft trials, yet he was never once over- 
come, never once betrayed into any intemperance or excefs in 
word or deed, “ never once {pake unadvifedly with his lips.” He 
‘tndured the cruelleft infults from his enemies with the utmoft 
Compofure, meeknefs, patience, and refignation ; difplayed the 

aftonifhing fortitude under a moft painful and ignominious 
death; and, to crown all, in the very midft of his torments on the 
trofs, implored forgivenefs for his murderers in that divinely 
“a rayer, “ Father, forgive them, for they know not 

ey do,” = 
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-¢ Nor was his wifdom inferior to his virtues. The doctritiey 
he taught were the moft fublime and the moft important that-wep- 
ever before delivered’ to mankind, and every way worthy of thet 
God, from whom he profeffed to derive them, and whofe Taw gel 
declared himfelf to be.’ - p. 43. ee 


ta 1 
if 





é 


” © Tf-now we afk,: (fays the pious author under the next propo - 
fition) as it is very natural to afk, who that extraordinary perfon 
could be, that was the author of fuch uncommonly excellent mo. 
rality as this? the anfwer is, that he was, to all outward appear. 
ance, the reputed fon of a carpenter, living with his fatherand 
mother in a remote and obfcure corner of the world, till the time 
that he affumed his public charaéter. ‘“* Whence, then, had this 
man thefe things, and what wifdom is this that was given unto 
him?’ .He had evidently none of the ufual means or oppor. 
tunities of cultivating his underftanding or improving his mind, 
‘He. was born in alow and indigent condition, without education, 
without learning, without any ancient fteres, from whence to 
draw his wifdom and his morality, that were at all likely to fall 
jnto, his,hands. . You may, perhaps, in fome of the Greek or 
Roman writers, pick out a few of his precepts, or fomething like 
them... But what. does this avail? Thofe writers he had never 
read... He had never ftudied at Athens or at Rome; he hadnd 
knowledge of orators or philofophers. He underitood, probably, 
no language but his own, and had nothing to give him jufter no- 
tions of virtue and religion than the reft of his countrymenand 
perfons in his humble, rank of life ufually had. His feilow-la 
bourers in this undertaking, the perfons, who aflifted him during 
his life, and into. whofe hands his religion came after his, death, 
were a few fifhermen on the Lake of Tiberias, as unlearned and 
uneducated, and, for the purpofe of framing rules of moralityyas 
unpromifing as himfelf, Is it poffible, then, that fuch,menas 
thefe could, without any affiftance whatever, produce fuch per 
fect and:incomparable rules of life as thofe of the Gofpeljefo 
greatly fuperior in purity, folidity, perfpicuity, and univerlal 
ufefulnefs, to all the moral leffons of all the philofophers,upon 
earth put together? Every man of common fenfe-muit feethat_ 
this is abfolutely impolfible, and that there is no other conceive 
able way of accounting for this, than by admitting what thele 
perfons conflantly affirmed, that their dnétrines and. their 
cepts Came from the fountain of all perfection, that is irom Gos 
himfelf.’ p. 56. rps 


Tie Anti-Calvinift 3 or Fwo Plain Difcourfes on Reden:ption and : 
Pith, By Robert Fellowes, A,B. Oxon, €Fc, 12m» %he | 
* White. 1800. 
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The exceffes into which fome of the party now called Evan 
gelical or Methodiftical have run, and the increafe daily taking 

lace in the numbers of that feét, have naturally excited an alarm 
in the church, and the clergy are growing more earnett in thei 
endeavours to recal their fcattered flocks, and to point out 
them, in glowing colours, the errors by which they have bee? 
deluded. Such a conduét is highly praife-worthy ; byt in the purr 
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gf error there is a danger of .pafling the limits prefcribed by 
nity; and from a conviction of the pernicious confequences 
of fome methodiftical tenets, when carried into an extreme, the 
mind may receive fuch a bias, as, without intention, and indeed 
jmperceptibly, may carry it into the contrary excefs... The plea- 
fure we have received from the very inftruétive writings of this 
author has perhaps made us more alive to any deviation on his 
rf'from the rules laid down by the church; and we muft cont 
Yels that, though we approve highly of many portions ‘of this 
difcourfe, in which the overftrained tenets of the evangelical 
clergy are properly corvected, we feel ourfelves ata lofs to recon- 






ne gile,other parts with the doétrine contained im the thirty-nine ar 
Hi ticles. . We would in particular point out to, the writer ‘the fol- 
nto lowing paflage : leu vern t+ yatta! ons 3 v3 e. ee 

Or. «Though Chrift both prafifed, tatight and enjoined the’ pureft 


nd. morality, and though we are defired to “ be holy, as he which 
m, § ‘hath called us is holy,” (1 Pet. c. i, v:‘xv,)“yet there ‘are’ mativ 
to ‘perfons, either through * pleafure in unrighteoufnefs,” 2 Theff. 
all c.ii, Vv. xii, or wrought on by “ ftrong’delufion, that they fhould 
or believe a lic,’”? 2 Theff. c. ii, v. ii, who preténd that the ‘fin’ of 
ke Adam hath fo thoroughly tainted and fo radically depraved human 
er natore, that man is from his birth addiéted to wickednefs, and 
rb incapable of goodnefs.—But the Scriptures, ‘when. they are truly 
Ys expounded, never teach, acd our Saviour bimfelf, in all his:dif- 
» courfes, never publithed this loathfome and pernicious doétring, 
d The-fin of Adam did not vitiate the nature of mankind... The 
- punifhment inflicted oa Adam for his tranfgreffion was death and 
4 temporal mifery. His pofterity therefore are bern to mortality 
D and to fuffering; but they are not born either in guilt or in 
d wickednefs. They are not born difpofed to evil and indifpofed 
. to good,’ p. 18, ; god en sidais) Tar 
i Indeed the title of thefe difcourfes, « The Anti-Calvinift,” is 
‘ liable to fome objection ; far, if the doétrine of the articles on 
‘the fubjeéts of redemption and -faith be clearly Calviniftical, it 
little becomes a clergyman of the church to ttyle himfelf, on theft 
-Ppoints,,an Anti-Calvinift ; or if the renets of Calvin be carried 
° too far by the evangelical Ciorgy, it would ftill have been better 
| ‘to have affumed the title of Anti-methodift rather than the prefent. 
The'controverfy is certainly of great importance, and the dif- 
ference between the two parties of a nature not eafily to be recon- 
tiled. Our writer mutt entertain very low ideas of our Saviout’s 
‘miffion, when he can fay: * The Goipel of Chrift is from begin- 
‘Ding to end nothing more than a rule of life, teaching us how to 
live-fo as to pleafe God and to be worthy of immortality, and at 
the fame time denouncing vengeance againft the tranfyreffor.’ 
The Gofpe] of Chrift means the good tidings of Chritt, the good 
news or meflage of the falvation ot mankind, peace on earth, and 
, 00d will towards men; and thefe good tidings were followed b 
a rule of life the wife ft and the beft ever deviied for the happine(s 
of the human race. Qa the different notions entertained concern- 
‘Ing the Gofpel, much of, the prefent controverly hinges, the 
_fYangelical clergyman regarding the good tidings as dependent 
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on the nature of the faith which he imagines to be inculedtes 










and which he cordially endeavours to diffeminate; bere 


many of the oppofite defcription of the clergy negle& the 
tion of faith, and are intent only on teaching a rule of 
which is equally compatible with the notions rs a deiftical phi. 
lofuphy. titel. 


An Argument concerning the Chriflian Religion, drawn from the 
Chara&er of the Founders. Tranflated from the French of 
F. Vernet. 8vo. Robinfons. 1800. | jdilts 
This argument we recommend to the confideration of both 

Deift and the Chriftian: to the former, that he ‘may weighd 


and juftly, in his own mind, the reafons that have led him tote.. 
ject Chriftianity ; the latter, that he may with greater pleafure 





refle& on the wifdem of God, fhown in the characters of thofe 


by whom the good tidings of falvation were communicated toa» 
loft and benighted. world. It is drawn up with much . 

clearfiefs, precifion, and piety. We find fcarcely any reafon tos 
differ.in any point from our author, and even the paffage which’ 
the tranflator would modify meets with our heartfelt approbation, 


We fhall tranfcribe the whole paragraph. ole 


¢ IT acknowledge, that in the epiftles, as in all fuch — 
we find pee which want explanations, and require at , 
that we fhould know on what occafion, and on what fubjeét, thefe ’ 
letters have been written. Every language and every age ae 
its own tafte and ftyle ; and every author making aliufions to 
events, the opinions, and the cuftoms of his time and his coun- 
try ; in order to underftand ancient writers, we require to have 


hiftorical remarks, which may inform us of thefe cuftoms and . 


events; together with fuch critical notes, as may fupply what is 
omitted, and enable us better to underftand the object and con- 
nexion of the difcourfe. With fuch afliftance, we do not find 
more difficulty in the letters of the apoftles, than in every other 
writing of the fame fort. The ftyle is even more clear than that 
of many works in high eftimation ; and the more we ftudy them, 
we certainly find more of their folidity and connexion. Very 
different from thofe fanatical writings which have nothing but 
the falfe glare of pompous diforder:; very different even from #@ 
number of works, too much infeéted with a falfe philotopy ora. 
puerile rhetoric.—lIt is a faé&t which many perfons have undoubt- 
edly experienced, that after having read many books upon the 
fubjeé&t of religion, both ancient and modern, and heard difcourfe 
of every kind, they return at length with fingular pleafure to 


the apottolic writings, as the beft beyond comparifon both in fenfe 
and tafte.’ P. 51, : 


To the laft period the tranflator offers fome objeétions in a» 
note, and ftrengthens his opinion by quotations from Dr. Camp» 
bell, Tucker, and Amner, which would exhibit St. John’s Go- 
{pel as the work of an illiterate Jew, St. Paul as dealing in fare 
fetched ketrevagant figures, and the writers of the New Tefta- ; 
ment in general, as not quite competent judges in the more mir 


nute and nicer queftions of theology... The fault appears to us 00 
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fein the readers of the Holy Scriptures, not in thofe who wrote 
them ; and the difficulties found in fome parts of the epifties are 
be compared with thofe which we difcover in writings of the 
(me date and nature, before we’ pi to talk of the incompe- 
ency and ignorance of an apoftle or evangelift. This whole 
te we could with to fee expunged in the next edition of this 
valuable and ufeful work. That our readers may: judge of its ftyle 
snd manner, we prefent to them the important remarks with 
which it concludes, . | 
We fhall perceive better the force of thefe proofs, if we re- 
délleé what has been before faid, that there are rules in the moral 
order of things, to judge of men by their condué, as there are, in 
¢ natural order of things, to judge of caufes by their effeéts. 
jumanity has, fo to fpeak, her conftant and uniform courfe, in 
confequence of which, we never fee men a¢ting againit their na- 
ural conftitution, nor againft all their interefts prefent and future, 
We do not fee parents, unlefs i’ out of their fenfes, endea- 
jouring to hurt their children. We do not fee men fo wickeg ag 
fo foolith, as to be bent on doing wrong, without deriving either 
ure or profit. from it. We do not fee, that a man. without 
virtue, either comprehends, or defires to fupport to the end, a dif- 
terefted and virtuous part; nor an epicurean expofe himfelf 
cheerfully to all kinds of difficulty. Experience has enabled us to 
that every one follows his inclinations and his principles, and 
it is uncommon for a man to belie himfelf for any length of 
tine. Hence it is, that if we hear of any diforderly condué&, 
nobody thinks of attributing it to a grave and fenfible man; the 
fufpicion does not fall on any on who till then has lived 
without reproach, Hence it happens too, that in courts of juftice 
we reckon much on what a winwstedanese againft his own in- 
tereft; and advocates do not ‘fail to dwell‘on the improbability 
that a man has, or has not done fucha thing, his character and 
the circumftances he isin, confidered, This reafoning is founded 
on certain rules which good fenfe and conftant experiefice dictate, 
in order to judge of human aétions: and hence arifes what is 
moral certainty, upon which the whole order of civil life 
ends. In what a fituation fhould we be, if we could not reckon 
in men’s acting according to their natural temper, according 
to their principles, or according to their intereft ; in a word, that 
they a&ed from fome reafon or motive, by which humanity ma 
betaken hold of. —There are indeed moral exceptions, but whic 
we exclude, as we do phyfical exceptions, . 
© Now it is toadmit and not to exclude thefe exceptions, if we 
fay, as unbelievers are forced to doin this cafe, 
1ft.—T hat certain poor mechanics of Judea, without education 
and without talents, have formed of themfelves the great and 


daring project of changing the religions univerfally received. - 
fad 


: hat thefe men, intending to fubftitute to judaifm and 
paganifm, another plan of religion; have conceived a fyftem the 

fublime,—a mode of worfhip the pureft,—a religion the moft 
detached from fenfe, and from any indulgence of the paflions— 


and which beft unites, all the great principles of theology, with 


thofe of morals and of civi} government. 





; 
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¢ 3d.—That thefe fame men,. who gave fuch excellent Jeffons 
on piety, juftice,, temperance, re€titude, and charity, and who to 
thefe leffons have in fact added.a ftriking example. of Virtuous og 
duct, were however nothing but cheats, who have upheld all 
dostrine by falfehood and blafphemy ; making no ferupleto 
God, to deceive man, and to precipitate their followers \into.g 
gulf of miferies. yeaa dedi"  lutsls bere aie 
_.¢ ath.—That thefe fame men, wha talk and write: fo. 
have been frantic enough to facrifice themfelves in cold. 
and with fingular perfeverance, to. the ftrange madnefs of main. 
taining a ftory, of which they knew the falfehood, and from whigh 
they derived neither honour nor advantage... . .., | anew 

* And laffly, if we are to take them for madmenand vifionar 
we muft confefs,—that to thefe madmen and vifionaries th world 
is indebted for a work the moft difficult, and for the nobleft ¢ 
that exer took place in human affairs ;—we mutt confels, thatit 
is a.company of wrong-headed men, who have diffufed over th 
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eee ees it.ever had, upon.the nature of God,— 
vine worfhip,—upon morals,—and ypon the final de iy lore 
as i. a 6 enils : war 
‘ Such are the teriets which unbelievers are forced to ady 
and maintain, in order to elude the proofs of the Chriftian 
gion. What greater credulity can there be, than thus to 
paradoxes, contrary to every thing we know of man, and o 
nature, and contrary to all the examples with which we are 
nifhed fromhiftory’) =... POR 
The Liturgy of the Church of England explained and vindicated, fi 
as to appear in perfec? Harmony with the Scriptures, and very fat 
diftant from the Arminian Syftem; now firft printed from the 
Manufeript of Auguftus Toplady, A.B. late Vicar of Broad 
Hembury, Devon. By the Editor of his Works. To which ts 
profixed, an Effay ou ‘the Chara&er and W, riting’s of the Author, 
Svo. is. Rowe. 1800, — (fe 
The Calvinifin of the liturgy of the church is maintained. with 
great ftrength of argument; and which would not have been | 
aired, if lefs contempt of the adverfary had been, blended w 
it. Whatever proofsthe Arminjans may conceive themfelves 
poffefs an the fubjects of free will and predeftination, they! 
find it difficult to enlift the church of England on their fide ; and 
the vindication of the church, in this pamphlet, deferves thes 
examination and fludy. > ot all 









‘Principles of Chriftianity; as profeffed by the cRablifted Chure}. 
For the Ufe of Schools, By the Rev. Samuel Seyer, M.A. Ge. 
12mo, 25, Rivingtons. 1800, ! e 


In a very {mall compafs are given the effential points of religite 
as eftablifhed by the church of England, with much ufeful infor- 
mation on the nature of the Scriptures. The chapters are fhort, . 
and at the end of each is a feries of queftions, to bring the fnbj 
to the recollection of the reader, This mode of. inftruction 18 
fuperior to that by the common catechifm, as it impels the learnst 


to a degree of activity, and makes him read with attention. The 


_ § 2 phe woes See Eeces es BASE PSEA. ~ Le. 
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+ has very judicioufly alfo recommended to teachers a va- 
of the words in which the queftions are put, and has given 
references to'texts of Scripture, by which every point is 

| .°- The fearching for’ thefe 'texts wilh be a ufeful exer- 
fe for young people ; ‘and parents arid inftruors will find great 
sivantage in employing each: chapter’as a weekly leffon for the 

thunder their care, and in dedicating a part of every Sunday 
pthé examination of fuch leffonsy according to the plan of the 
queftions here propofed. The young’ will thus learn with ala- 
erity, and the aged will feel a high fatisfaction in bringing weekly 
totheir minds the moft important topics and duties of religion. 
a } } : ' i" 
{Brief Explanation of the Affembly’s Catechi/m,. by the late Rev. 
John Brown, of Haddington; recommended by Dr. Fifher, of 
 Glafgow. Revifed and improved, with fome Account of the Rife, 
woProgre/s, and good Effed?s of Sabbath Evening Schools, in Scot 
wdand and England; and a@ Plan of the Mode of Inftru&ion 
adopted in them. By W. Mofeley. 12m0. 4d; Williams. “1800: 


Atedious colleGion of queftions on the Affembly’s Catechifm, 
which, from the preface, we prefume will be the torture of many 
child in the north of this ifland. We are advocates forthe in- 
eaon of all ranks of people in religious truths, and well regu- 
ay Sunday Schools meet with our higheft approbation; but 
¢ following anecdotes, evidently related with an air of triumph, 
affected us with very painful fenfations. tet crs: yap 


' ¢ A minifter from England, being at Dundee laft fummer, was 
tonduéted one evening to a room where fixteen or eighteen boys 


met for religious exercifes, who had been converted in thefe fe- 


iMinaries. At the clofe he faid, “ My lads, I underftand. it is 
ufual for one of you to conclude in prayer, and I with one of you 
to doit.” A little boy about ten. years old rofe up, and with much 
fimplicity faid, ** Sir, if you pleafe, Iwill.” He went to prayer, 
and continued for about ten minutes, exprefling himfelf in the 
moft fenfible, ferious, and fpiritual manner. When he clofed, the 
minifter faid to him, ** My lad, do you not feel a little thame in 
soing to prayer before a minifter ?”’—“ Shame! fir (replied the 
oy), how can I be.afhamed when I recolleé& thefe words of 
hrift ;—‘* He that is afhamed of me and my words, of him will 
Tbe afhamed before my Father and his holy angels?” __. ii. 
.We are much afraid that thefe pert praying boys of ten years old 
will repeat like a parrot all the anfwers in this catechifm, and by 
the ting they are twenty forget both preaching and praying alto- 
gether. | ust: 
A Third Letter ; on the Itineraney and Non-conformity of the Vicar of 
— Charles, Plymouth ; addveffed to Henry Reginald, Lord Bifiep 
of Exeter. To which is added, a Sermon, on the Mode of Preache 
. Ing that becomes a Clergyman. By the Rev. R. Polwihele. 80. 
. Cadell and Davies, 1890. . 


vi lf.we ate to believe this writer, Hisantagonitt, a reverend dig- 






nitary in the fame diocefe, is. an enthufialt and a fanatic, though 


atthe fame time “ the moft popular preacher in the diocefe ;" « 


a ciiiaenl a a a a i 








47° ~“Mowntrury Cararocvue,. aa 


hypocrite, guilty of treachery, which howéver he-exceeds. , 
frontery ; and who has * relinquithed all pretenfions to the 
raéter of a gentleman.” He is an unfair difputant—a P, 
«“ whom gentlemen mutt defpife and fhun ; who aéts in the do 

- character of a'churchman and diffenter, an itinerant and g nop 
conformift.””—Surely the writer has forgotten the evangelic 
cept, to expoftulate with his brother in private, and theniip 
failure of fuccefs, to apply tgthe church. This. mode of appe 
to the public is injurious to the intereft of the church, If higagy, 
gonift be the character he is here reprefented, which we fren 















grounds for fuppofing, it became the writer to make a regula 


complaint to his bifhop, and this fcandal to the church woy 
then wndoubtedly have been removed by the ecclefiaftical cous 
We cannot regard this letter to the bifhop of Exeter as a complain 


in proper form, and we hope and truft that we fhall hear nome 


of the controverfy. It is unfeemly, that two refpectable clergymen 
fhould hold out fuch a fpeétacle to the laity, or fo far deviate from 
theit own proper character, ee 


The, Charge of Samuel Lord Bifhop of Rochefter to the Clergy of his 
Diocefe, delivered at his fecond general Vifitation in the Yea 
1800; Publifhed at the Requeft of the Clergy. 8vo0. 1a 
Robfon. 1800. = 













This is the moft fulminating charge perhaps that: has ied 


from the epifcopal throne fince the-time of Athanafius. The 
fubjeéts of its denunciation are atheifts, Socinians, met 

and non-refident clergy. In {peaking of atheifts his lo 
ufes great plainnefs of ipeech: they are ‘* mifcreants; enemies to 
all moral order ; crafty villains; fceptered pedants, allured by the 
paltry bribe of literary fame, to league with traitors for the fub- 
verfion of the thrones on which they fat; children of hell.” “A 
confpiracy was entered into by a knot of thefe atheifts, to fubvert 
all belief in Chriftianity ;? and he * who can withhold his belit 

to the mafs of authentic documents of this confpiracy, in thee 
fentient narratives of Barruel and Robifon, when he has peru 
their memoirs with attention, I feruple not to pronounce, thi 
his judgment is not biafled by ftrange partialities, he is one \ 
knows not how to appreciate the value and amount of hi 
evidence.” With refpe& to thefe concurrent teftimonies we 
only obferve, that they derived their materials from the fi 
fource, the book-ftalls of Germany, which were weighed down 








with fimilar trath between the years 1760 and 1790; and the #F 


dixit of bis lordfhip cannot make us alter an opinion formed on& 
more extenfive knowledge of the {ubjeét, and better opportunities 
of inveftigating it, before the minds of men had been ruffled by: 
the terrible cataftrophes of the French revolution. 


The Socinians have a fmalier fhare of his lordfhip’s notices 


“ The laity of this country, the great majority [ mean, have n0 


better relifh for the Socinian herefy than for plain atheifm.. ue | 


think much alike of him who openly difowns the Son of God 


lord(hip. was probably here hurried a little, for the Sdcinians do 
not difown the Son of God], and of him who denies the Father's. 


infomuch, that the advocates of that blafphemy have prt 
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themfelves out of all credit with the pe “oa The patriarch of 
he feet is fled, and the orators and oracles of Birmingham and 


treet are dumb; or if they fpeak, {peak only to be dilre- 
st great increafe of late of the methodifts is afcribed to the 
nfinued operations of the atheiftical enemy. ‘ It is very re« 
Saisie (fays the fpeaker), that thefe new congregations of non-~ 
deferipts have been moftly formed fince the jacobins have beem 
id’ under the reftraint of thofe two moft falutary ftatutes, com- 
known by the names of the Sedition and the Treafon Bill: — 
gcircumftance which gives much ground for fufpicion that fedition 
and atheifm are the real objects of thefe inftitutions, rather than 
n.” This fafpicion is, in another part of the difcourfe, raifed 
into.a certainty. His lordihip repeats what he had faid in par- 
jament, and adds a ftrong affeveration of his own. “ I faid that 
{ehools of jacobinical religion and jacobinical politics, that is te 
iy fehools of atheifm and difloyalty, abound in this country ; 
inthe fhape and difguife of charity-fchools and funday- 
fchools; in which the minds of the children of the very loweft 
orders are enlightened ; that is to fay, taught to defpife religion 
and the laws and all fubordination, This I know to be the fact.” 
After fuch an affeveration as this, he “* who knows not how to 
appreciate the value and amount of hiftorical evidence” will cer- 
tainly be very much biaffed; yet, recolle&ting the infinuations 
thrown out againft the early Chriftians for their atheifm, pro- 
fligacy, feditious temper, and licentioufnefs, we cannot thus join 
in the condemnation of any feét of Chriftians, unlefs fome facts 
we really fubftantiated ; and the author of this difcourfe may 
july be called upon, by the methodifts, to bring proofs of his 
ons, 
exhortations to the clergy, to prac up with greater zeal 
the doétrines of the articles, meet with our unqualified approba- 
tion; but we were furprifed at the mode of confidering the dif- 
‘in the interpretation of thofe articles. “ I know not 
what hinders but that the higheft fupralapfarian Calvinift may be 
% good a churchman as an Arminian.” The great difficulty 
fems to be to find out how an Arminian can be at all a member 
of the church. : 
arora charges.generally conclude with an apoftolical bene- 
. How the clergy felt at the parting words of their pre- 
hiewe leave our readers to imagine. “ If the high inexpediency 
ofnon-refidence is not fuggefted to your own minds by the detail 
have fet before you of the particulars of your duty, 1 know not 
what words of mine I could hope to tura your attention to the 
ect. All that I fhall attempt to fay is this; that it will be 
to the credit of the clergy if the timely reformation of fo 
s an evil fhould appear to come from themfelves, without 
ay exercife of a cianpelleey authority, ecclefiaftical or fecular. 
evil is grown to that gigantic fize, that a remedy in one way 
another can be at no great diftance; and if perfuafion prove 
ineffectual, or take not indeed a very {peedy effect, other meafures 
ut be taken, and other remedies muft be provided, But of that 
another place.” - | | F 
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In this abrupt manner the charge coneludes, leaving us. in 
wonder and admiration at the abi lities, firmnefs, and un 
courage of the right reverend fpeaker; but very much i in dot 
whether the caufe either of Chrittianity at large, or the chur 
England in particular, was well fupported by fuch a. ftring: 
jovedctives againft thofe who wholly reject the one, or differ in, 
their interpretations of the Scripture from the other. Fromme 


extracts. we have prefented to our readers, they muft perceive thay 


the charge is unique in its kind: it is a literary curiofity,..w 
‘will in’ a courfe of time be purchafed with fingular mbes: oe 


with univerfal applaufe. 
; , t 3. / high 
EDUCATION. «T “nate 


A Guide fr om the Englif Language tothe French, ora Fr ench Gra 
mur; wherein thofe. Cafes only are tr cated, on which the two. 
taxes do not agree; and the Rules are particularly adapted to the 
Genius of the Englifa Language. By fr. Harry: 12mo. saci 
 Sfewed,: Dulau. 


‘Not having before us the grammar of the abbé Henry (whi 
we reviewed in our XXIIId volume, N. A. p. 463), we cannot 
pofitively affirm that this is only a new edition of that work : ‘but, 
as far as our recolleétion enables us to decide, it appears to Us to 
be in fubftance the fame work, with a new title and occafional a 
terations and improvements. 


bal 


Grammaire Francoife et Italienne de F ener oni, Se. . 


The French and Italian Grammar of Veneroni, containing all reer) 
Sary Inftruétions for learning the Italien Language with Eafe; 
corre&ed according to sadere Oval ography, and the Decifions of th 
bef Cr isnlisarions ; augmented by many ufeful Rules, a Courfe gf 
Themes, a Treatife on Tufcan Poctry, and ome interefting Extradh 
both in Profe.and Verfe. Py R. Zotti. 12mo. 65. 6d. few 
Dulau. _ 1800. ? 


As an improvement of Veneroni’s grammar has long been de 
fired, an able correétor of that work would be entitled to 
thanks of the public: but, on comparing the prefent volume with 
the former work, we do not find reafon to beftow any high degree 

of praife on the labours of Zotti. The dialogues, which vue 
have been varied and exténded, are confiderably retrenched ¢ few 
of the rules are improved ; and the additions are not in ib 2 re 
fpe@ judicious or neceflary. : 


The Life of Rolla: a Peruvian Tale. “ith moral indie 
Youth. With a Frontifpiecc, reprefenting Rolla tearing from the 
Rock the Tree which fupports the Bridge. By the Author of tt 
Siamefe Tales. To which are added, Six: Peruvian Fables. 4 
thé fame Author. 18. 6d. Newbery.’ 1800. 

The priacipal part of this publication is founded upon ta 
work-d up with fo much intereft for the public amufement in 
popular play of Pizarro. ‘I'he performance is proseiedy adapte 
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for juvenile minds; hence the writer, having found that Kotzebue 
had fuccefsfully created a Rolla, extends the fiction, and, whiltt 
he ‘indulges the playfulnefs of his imagination, and leads his 
young rong through the furprifing and fanciful fcenes of en- 
chantment, he at the faine'time labours to convey thofe ufeful pre- 
cepts that may be remembered when the ripening judgement of 


_ youth, in its maturer operations, difcovers the fiétion and retains 


the moral.’ In juftification of his plan, our author advances a po- 
ftion from) which we cannot withhoid our affent. 


‘ That fiction is the readieft way to allure the young attention 
(he obferves) is an opinion founded on a knowledge of the juve- 


nile mind; the ancients reforted to fable, to attract hearers among 


the common people, who, like children, had few ideas; fatisfied 
they could convince better by that eafy mode of inculcation, than 
by dogmatical precepts, the terms of which they could not under- 
fiand : thus the wife Efop ingenioufly managed to convey the molt 
important truths, and found fable a familiar kind of logic.’ P. vi. 


We think the writer’s execution of the plan accords with 


_ the defign propofed, Several ufeful leffons of morality are alfo in- 


culcated under the title of * Peruvian Fables,’ Upon the whole, 
this little volume may be fafely put into the hands of the young, 
as in it they will find amufement blended with inftruction. — 


; Tifrudlive and entertaining Dialogues for Children. By Mrs. Guppy. 


2 Vols. ts. Hurft. - 1800. 


We forbear to criticife thefe dialogues, as we do not wifh to de- 
prive the ¢ girls’ charity-fchool’ at Briftol of any emolument which 
the authorefs intends, by the fale of her little volumes, to appro- 
priate to the fupport of an ufeful inftitution. 


P.O «KE TORY. 


Lord Auckland’s Triumph: cr the Death of Crim. Con.—a Pair of 


Prophetic Odes, To which are added, an Addre/s to Hymen; 
an Ode on the Paffions ; Advice to Young Women, or, the Rofe and 
Strawberry, a Fable; with a moft interefting Poftfcript. By 
Peter Pindar, Efg. 4to. 25. 6d, Weft and Hughes, 1800. 


The fubje& of the * Pair of Odes’? that compofe the principal 
part of the prefent collection is too well known to our readers to 
render it neceflary to ftimulate their reminifcence. Much of the 


. Native humour of the merry-making Peter Pindar, ef. is ftill 


retained in them; though, to fpeak the truth, we cannot rank 
them among the happieft of his performances. We fhall copy the 
following, which we are told is * a true ftory,” as one of the beft 
fpecimens of the pieces contained in the pamphlet : 
‘A king of France upon a day, 
With a fair lady of his court, 


Was pleas’d at battledore to play: 
A very fathionable fport, 


Cait, Rev. Vor, XXX. December, 1800. 2K 








474 Montrury CaTaLocoue®, : 
- €Into-the bofom of this fair court dame, ie 
~Whofe whitenefs did the fnew’s pure whitenefs fhame 


King Louis by an odd mifchance did knock 
The fhuttlecock, 


‘y 
- ‘ 


Thrice happy rogue! upon:the down of doves, . Be. 
_ To neftle with the pretty little Loves! i 
‘ “ Now, Sire, pray take it out”—quoth fhe =) >) 
With an arch fmile. But what did he? ae 


What? what to charming modeity belongs! «11 
Obedient to her foft command, — 
He rais’d it—but not with bis hand! | , 

No, marv’ling reader, .but the chimney-tongs!, 


‘ What a chafte thought in this good king ! e 


How clever! , mL 
When fhall we hear agen of fuch a thing ? 


Lord! never. ' ee 
‘Now, were our princes to be pray’d * 
To fuch an aé by fome fair niaid, © 


1’}] bet my life not one would mind it 3 b xt 
But handy, without more ado, pea, 
The youths would fearch the bofom through, es 

Although it took 'a day to. findit!? p. 16. 2) 3” 


At the end of this publication we find a Poftfcript, complain 
ing, with no fmall portion of wit, but an ampler admixture of 
ire, of two critiques upon a prior effufion of our author’s, ent 
tled Nil Admirari *, introduced into the Anti-Jacobin Magazin 
and Britifh Critic. But as we are not called upon to be umpi 
in the difpute, we fhall leave the combatants to their own pugilit 
tic powers, without any interference whatfoever ; 

For he who thus would interpofe, 
Perchance might gain a bloody nofe. 


+ Epifile-to Peter Pindar, By the Author of The Baviad. 4to. a5. bd 


Wright. 18ce, 7 
Poftfcript to the Epiftle to Peter Pindar. ; 
Both thefe pamphlets are ufhered into the world im confequent 


of the poftfcript added to the foregoing... Among thé charadtes 
attacked for having abufed the Nil Admirari of Peter Pindar m, 
different journals and other publications, the author. of the Baviad 


holds a diftinguiflied fiation, and he here repties with a virulence 
at leaft equal to that of his antagonift. As the caufe of truths 
the only caufe in which we can be iaterefted in the prefent 

pute, or indeed ever with to be interefted in any, we fhall pafs by 
the angry and unfounded note levelicd againft ourfelves.in page? 
of the Introdu@ion; and obferve, that Mr. Gifford pofitivey 
denies all concern in the article of the Anti-Jacobin Magammt 


adverted to by the antecedent writer; and declares, page 20, “s 


the moft folemn and urequivocal manner, that, till the prefent 


——, 
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moment, he never wrote a fyllable concerning him in the whole . 
courfe of his life.”* | 

Had the author of the Baviad confined his juftification of him- 
{elf to fuch a plain and pofitive affertion as this, he would have: 
anfwered every laudable end, and have kept himfelf on a level: 
| with thofe gentlemen. who, though equally attacked with himfelf, 
*» & have had too much prudence to return any anfwer whatever. 
©) § Butthe greater part of the Introdu@tion, almoft the whole of the 
ike Epiltle, and more particularly the axonymous Polt{cript, are com- 

nded of fuch low and Billingfgate abufe, {uch outrageous 

 §f contempt of all that decorum which fhould ever regulate, the 
! ff language of the gentleman and the fcholar, and which the pub- 
‘§f lichas at all times a right to expect from thofe who appeal to its 
jndicature—fuch dark inuendos, and unfupported hints of the 
fouleft of vices, that we have feldom feen their fuperior, and truft 
we fhall never again be forced to witnefs their equal. 

We thall conclude with extracting: the following note from 
page 18, to which we cordially wif, the author had paid more 


attention, 


‘Iam much pleafed,’ fays he, ¢ with a: paflage in the Life of 
Burns. “ I never faw bim angry but twice,” fays his biogra- 
pher ; “ once for fome negle& in the foreman of the band ; and 
the other time it was with an ald man, for ufing-finutty inuendos 
and douvle-entendres. Were every foul-mouthed (old) man te 
feceive a check in this way, it would be to the advantage of the pe 


fifing generations”——Excellent !° 


The Battle of the Bards; an Heroic Poem. In Two Cantos. The 
Author Mauritius. Moonfhine, F.R.S. Ge. 4tve 25. Lack- 
ington. 1800. 


It is not often that poets themfe!lves compofe the dramatis perfo- 

#@ of their own pieces, and ftill lets frequently that they realife 

64, In their own couduét the peripetia of blood-ftained trazedy: yet 
fueh was the dénouement we were led to expeét from the ardour of 
the two foregoing publications;—and a “ battle of the bards,” 
though not quite fo bloody as many of which we have lately 












mG heard, was at leaft as much a matter af courfe, from the deciara- 

eo H tions of war and the terms of defiance with wnich they were fo 

At . highly feafoned. Our readers are already fufficiently acquainted 
With the tranfaction in the humble profe of the diurnal papers; P 

eR and we thall/ only, therefore, notice, that the pr-feut pamphlet 

” furnithes us with a repetition of the fame, in mock heroics, em- 

“dl bellied with fuitable machinery and other poctical decorations, 

\ I is divided into two caatos ; and, though the balance is fuitained 

J with a tolerable degree of impartiality, we think we perceive an 

; Wclinatioa rather in favour of Sir Pindar than Sir Giffard. 

ia Peter and JEfop; a St. Giles’s Eclogue. 400. 25. 64. Murray 

M and Highley. 1800. 


Ecce iterum Crifpinus ! By tli. quotation we mean, however, no 
affront te either uf the combatants. The fubje& of the foregoing 
2K 2 
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pamphlet isin a confiderable meafure purfued in the prefent; though 


the ground, it muft be confeffed, is fomewhat different. The dernier | 


refource of a battle is at laft appealed to ; but it is preceded by a. 


oe 9 dialogue between the parties, in a burlefque eclogue, 


appily parodied from Spencer or Virgil, and animated with all 
the fpirit and flowers of eloquence with which the origina pel 


cations of thefe redoubtable bards have of late abounde 


¢ Thefe flowers,’ fays the writer, * it has been my bufinefs to 
weave into a chaplet, to ornament their refpective brows; and 


which, I truft, are of that amaranthine nature as to continue for > 
‘ever in unfading beauty and luftre. With thefe I have intermixed 


others, taken from their own hot-beds. 
‘ There were fome, indeed, of fuch peculiar fragrance, and of 
fuch indeferibable delicacy, that I thought it better they thould 


«“ wafte their fweetnefs on the defert air” than run the rifque of 


being injured by a removal. 5 
«To fpeak more plainly; Peter and his opponent are equallj 
unknown to me but by their writings. To their talents, of whic 


no man can think more favourably than I do, 1 am ready to do» 


hamage ; but I muft ever expreis my difguft, or be permitted, at 
leaft to laugh, at the miferable, not to-fay beaftly, ufe thefe irri. 
table men make of fuch valuable endowments.” 


But enough of this abfurd and unnatural difpute. We tru. 


the combatants have now peaceably returned to their own harmo- 
nious profeffion; and that the only conteft which will in future 


fubfift between them will be for the laurels of Apolly rather than the . 


daurels of Mars. 
Bardomachia Potma Macaronico-Latinum, to. 1s. Johnfon. 
1800. 


Batdomachia: or, the Battle of the Bards. Tranflated fiom the arie 
ginal Latin. 4to. 1s. Johnfon. 1800, 


~Here we meet with another fpecies of humour exercifed upon - 


this unhappy conteft of the fons of Apollo, and which has by far 
the advantage of all the productions to which this fertile theme has 
given birth. It is publifhed anonymoufly ; but the name of the 
writer appears in every line we have perufed: and we have no 
hefitation in attributing it to a learned and facetious divine, who 
has formerly amufed us with fimilar etfufions. We feleé the fol- 
lowing, containing the entrance into Mr. Wright’s fhop, and the 
dreadtul flaughter that inftantly enfued, as a fair fpecimen of the: 


whole. 


¢ Pindarus, hoc vifo, majori ferbuit ira; 
Bili ac. difficili tumult jecur anfere majus! 
Obliqué Gimul ac flammantia lumina torquens 
Ad zigzagum hominem, refonora voce profatur: 
* An tu Meviades ? infignis furcifer! an tu?” 
« « Meeviades ego fum: fed non fum furcifer ;”’ inquit 
Bombazdus Bardus—Refpondet Petrus amaré; 
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“ Furcifer es cert6—fed cur contendere verbis ? 
«“ Accipe quas meruit tua tanta audacia peenas !” 
Dixit; et, elato nodofo, ftipite, fronti 
Meviadis tremuli validos condyplicat ius. 
Alcides ipfus, Lernz cum tunderet hydram, 
Non aliter duras, denfas, plagas repetivit. 

Et, certé, fi aliam plagam dare tum licuiffet, 
Confimilem, Bardi foulam mififfet in orcum! 
Purpureus, fubito, fluxit de vulnere fanguis ; 
Afthzus color et rubicundas fundere cheekas 
Eft vifus ; fquintos nox atra obceecat ocellos ; 
Ac mors feemabat praecox decidere fortem 
Eximii vatis ; cum carminis autor Apollo, 
Carz ergo prolis, voluit fervare parentem. 
Heu! heu! Literalis quam grandis loffa fuiffet, 


~Situm Meviades claufiffet lumina vite! 


‘ Protenus, elapfus nimbofa per xthera, Phoebus, 
Peltieri fmulans voltus et membra decora, 
Defcendit ; media ac fe filtit bibliothec4. 


‘Tyndaridz Juvenes, Caftor cum Polluce, fingunt 


Servorum facies abfentis Bibliopole : 


. Tresque fimul Superi, non equa lege, laceffunt 


Unum terricolam! Fuftim dejecit Apollo 

De dextra Petri meditantis plura tropheea : 

Dum Ledz fratres, magna vi, brachia ftringunt 

Pindarica; ac hominem portarum ad limina pufhunt.’  R. 9g, 


We fubjoin the Englifh verfion, premifing that it is far inferior 
tothe humorous and pye-balled original. 


¢ Him Peter fpying, quickly to him ran, 
And thus addrefs’d the zig-zag gentleman: 
“ Thou art, if from thy mien I rightly guefs, 
“ The rafcal whom they call Mzviades !” 
‘ « Mzviades Iam,” the bard replies, . 
* But nat a refcal” 





——*“ Not a rafcal?” crie$ 
Th’ indignant Pindar :—“ never was a greater, 
* Thou vafe, calumnious, everlafting prater! 
* But why in idle words confume our time ? 
“« Take this reward of thine audacious crime!” 
He faid—and on the trembling varlet’s head 
Twice his ftout ftick with all his force he laid. 
Not great Alcides his repeated thwack 
Laid harder on the horrid hydra’s back! 
And, fure, another ftroke, fo fierce and fell, 


~ Would have dif,-atch’d the poet’s foul to hell 
‘ Or heav’n—The red blood down his temples ran !/ 


His cheeks, fo rubicund before, grew wan ! 

And Death, untimely Death, with {cythe elate, 

Was ready to decide his inftant fate : 

When Pheebus, loth to fee a poet die, : 
In bloom of youth, refolves to quit the tkr, \ 
And fave a parent, for his progeny : 
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I mean the. produét of his fertile brains ; ) 
His lawful offspring—his fatyric ftrains. , 
Quitk through the mifty air Apollo fteer’d, De 
And in gigantic Peltier’s form appear’d! 

Caftor and Pollux wait,on his command, 

And in the thape of fhopmen by him ftand. 

Thus three immortals. (fate. extremely hard!) 

Attack at once a fingle;mortal bard! 

¢ And, firft, Dan Phoebus, witha fudden ftroke, 

Dafh’d from his uprais’d arm the murd’rous oak ; 

Then Lzca’s brothers, with refiftlefs pow’r, 
Tie both his hands, and,pufh him to the door.’ Pp. 21, 


MISCELLANEOUS LIST. | 
A Defence of the Profefion of an A&or. 8v0. 13,62, Miller. 1800, 

Our author, ‘in polifhed, though o¢cafionally in too highly la. 
boured, perhaps inflated, language, defends the profeflion of a 
theatrical performer, and contends that he who animates the 
words of thé poct ought to fhare at leaft in his fame and eftima. 
tion. But the poet, whofe memory is now adored, might; if 
alive, be equally neglefted with the player; and, in our own times, 
Mrs. Siddons and Mr. Kembie may boa‘t of attentions, in privae, - 
as great as thofe which ence diftinguifhed Rofcius or Afopus, 
Perhaps the irregular conduc of fome eminent actors may have 
fullied the character, and occafioned the members of the fame 

rofeflion to be received with caution; yet thofe whofe private 
ives have been irreproachable, have never found the attentions 
lavifhed on the ftage withholden at other times, On the contrary, 
the fiream of kindnefs, by having been occafionally reftrained, 
has on other occafions flowed perhaps with profufe liberality. 
Providence Difplayed: or, the remarkable Adventurcs of Alex- 
ander Selkirk, of Largo, in Scotland; who lived Four Years and 

Four NMontis by himfelf, on the Ilana of Fuan Fernandes; from 

whence hé returned with Capt. Weodes Rogers, of Briftol, and m 

whofe Adventures was founded the celebrated Novel of Robinfon 

Crufoe. With a Defcription of the Ifland, and an Account of fee 
\ veral cther Perfans left there, particularly William, a Mofquite 

Indian, and Capt. Davis's Mden, including brief Memvirs of the 

Famous Capt. Wm. Dampier. To which is added a Supplememt, 

containing the Hiflory of Peter Serrano, Ephraim How, and 

others, left in fimilar Situations, By lfaac James. ‘12m, Be 

‘Button, 1800, 

We have often thought that the enthufiaftic admirers of Shak- 
{peare are the worft eneiries of his fair fame, by tracing the orl- 
ginal fource of fome cf his ftriking beauties, and pointing ont 
the prototypes of what had before been confidered as-his inven- 
tions. Ifthe merit of De Foe could be leflened, it would be in 
fome degree tarnifhed by the narrative before us, could we fup- 
pofe him to have been acquainted with all the circumftances of 
the different perfons left on.rocks and defert ilands. Thefe.ad- 
ventures form an entertaining compilation ; though the ingenunty 
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of De Foe (who details every contrivance with a fimplicity whieh, 


. jn fpite of conviétion, almoft perfuades us that thetwhole is real) 


will render his mixture. of fi€tion, with alittle truth, ftil more 
jnterefting. We feem to feel his narrative to be a real detail of 


events, and even truth fuffers in the.comparifon, 


A Meteorological Fournal of the Year 1799, Azpt im London, by 
Willizm Bent. To which are added, Remarks on the State of the 
Air, Vezetation, 9c. and Obfervations on the Difeafes im the 
City and its Vicinity, 8vo. 25, Bent. 


The fituation of the inftruments employed, particularly of the 
thermometer ¢ hung out at a window up one pair of ftairs’ in’ Pa- 
ternofter-row, is not the moft eligible; and, from fome compara- 
tive obfervations, two or three degrees of temperature may be de- 


tracted from the obferved height. Of the hygrometer we can ob- 


tain no adequate correction, fo that we fhall not notice it.. The 
mean of the barometer for 1799 was 29.85; its greateft and leaft 
heights were 30.65 and 28.94 in- December and November re- 
fpectively. The mean height of the out-door thermometer was 
48.8; 46° nearly: the mean heat of April 44.5; March ard June 
were.the dryeft months; July and September the wetteft: yer, on 
the. whole, the quantity of rain which fell fcarcely exceeded 
twenty-one inches. : 


_ Elegance, Amufement, and Utility ; or the whole Procefs of Varni/eing 


on Paper and Wood, with every Improvement. By J. Creafe, Bath. 
Da which is added, Gilding, Working in Black end Gold, mount- 
ing Drawings, cleaning —Pidiures, Oc. Fe. B80, 25, Od. 
Champante and Whitrow. . 


‘The direétions in this little tra&t are clear and judicious. We 
therefore can fafely recommend them to the practitioners of thofe 
elegant amufements which the author profeffes to teach, and in 
which our fair countrywomen are now fo great proficients. |” 


Plan of Proceeding : Ofavo.— Firft Part.. Holmes’ Tra on Bodies 


Corporate generally, thofe in Exeter /pecially, which includes the 
novel County-Rates, Exeter, 1799.——Secon.d Part. Holmes’ Epitome 
of Political Hifory, anctent and modern, commented on, in Hope of 
affording fome Information to the middle and lower Claffes of 
Mankind, countenancing Virtue and difcouraging Vice,—-Third 
Part, Holmes on the Police of Exeter /pezially, ancient’ and 
modern, as an Accompaniment to Inaacke’s Memorials of the City. 
8x0, 13. No Publither’s Name. 


After all the attention that we can beftow, we find it very diffi. 
cult to afcerfain the object of this very obfcure author. He feems 
to be difpleafed at the levying new county rates, while fufficient 
tevenues, given for the fame or fimilar purpofes, are poffeffed by 
the corporation. * Non noftrum eft tantas componere lites.’ As 
an apology, however, for our uncertainty refpecting the author’s 
meaning, and our inability to underftand his very inverted inCoin- 
prehentible ftyle, we flail tranfcribe bis firft paragraph. ~~ 
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¢ Dear Sirs, - Exeter, the laft day of 1999, 

© The love of my king and country, duty to magiftrates, and 

| that equity may be the ruling principle in this city ; being a deaf 
healthy, independent perfon, paffed 64 years of age; no family 
befides four houfhold fervants; a freeman of Exeter; §.C. L. Oy. 
ford; and my comfortable independence affording . me leifure 
with a difpofition to ftudy to promote the public welfare’ of my 
native city—I, therefore, confider myfelf bound by Chriftiag 
duty to make known to you the truths of the premifes, in a treatife 
formed from genuine manufcripts and the bett- printed authorities 
in my power, of which I hope to fhew that I now poflefsa 

plenty.” P.i. 

The General Apiarian, wherein a fimple, humane, and advantageous 
Method of obtaining the Produce of Bees, without defiroying them, 
is pointed out in a Series of Letterstoa Friend. By F, Tfaac, 
Secretary to the Apiarian Society, eftablifhed at Exeter. 12mo, 
2s. 6d. /ewed. - Johnfon. 

We are pleafed with the judicious directions of the fecretary to 
the Apiarian Society, and can fafely, from experience, recommend 
his advice as per{picuous, comprehenfive, and profitable. 


Report of the State and Progrefs of the Inflitution for the Relief of 
the Poor of the City of London, and Parts adjacent, fituate in 

New-Street and Friar-Street, Blackfriars: with a Lift of the 

Sub/cribers. 8vo. ts. Phillips. 1800. : 

From this Report it appears, that 240,832 meals of an-accept- 
able and very-nutritious diet have been afforded at the expenfe of — 
£-971. 25.3 a circumftance very encouraging to-humanity. But, 

-.-to havea clear idea of the inftitution, we fhould be glad to know, 

7 in the next Report, what is the average time confumed by a poor 

gw from his firft entrance into the labyrinth till he receives 
Re his bafon of foup. 


Scattered Thoughts. 12m0,. 3d. Welt and Hughes. 180% 
(* = §cattered thoughts indeed! Lent, hot crofs-buns, rolls, muf 
fins, crumpets! And Good Friday is termed by this pietift the 
‘'« moft facred of all days !’? We fhould be glad to learn by what 
authority ; fince, though we know of many days having been 
hallowed in holy writ, we could never difcover that Good Fri- 
day was placed at their head by divine, or even human, authority _ 
of any great weight. There is one remark, however, which fe 
milies would do weil to confider, and that is, the propriety. of 
having cheefe in thefe times after dinner. The total abitinence 
from cheefe, in houfes where meat is generally confumed, isa 
great faving to the family and alfo a benefit to the poor. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


We have received Dr. Jones’s packet, and the polite’ note in+ 
clofed in it. We return him our thanks, and fhall be happy 0 


bear from him in future. 
‘Mr. Sedgwick’s letter is received, and will be duly attended tor: 
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FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


Des Signes et de I’ Art de Penfer, confidérées dans leur Rap- 
ports mutucls, Par F. M. Degerando. Paris. . 1800. 


On Signs, and the Art of Thinking, confidered in their mutual — 
Relations, Fc. 4Vols. 8vo. Imported by De Boffe. 


WE fear the author himfelf has anticipated our ‘appre- 
henfions, that thefe volumes will be little read. The fubject 
is abftrufe, the arguments vague and flaccid, and the a 
guage, though precife, feldom elegant or clear. M. Dege- 
tando’s attempt was fuggefted by a prize offered for the fol- . 
lowing queftion, by the National Inftitute: “ To determine 
what is the influence of figns on ideas?” ‘This however was 
branched, in the programma, into many other queftions. 
“ 1, Would the art of thinking be perfect, if the art of 
figns were brought to perfection? 2. is it not owing to the 
perfe€tion of figns, that in fome fciences truth is received with- 
out contradiction? 3. In thofe which furnith eternal fuel for 
controverfy, is not the difference of opinions the neceffary 
confequence of the inaccuracy of language? 4. Is there any 
method of correcting a badly-cdtiftru@ted language, and of 
rendering all fciences equally fufceptible of demonftration ?”’ 

After perufing this work with fome care, we cannot help 
thinking that a comprehenfive mind might have reduced thefe 
volumes into little more than one. In Englifh works, the 
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fubje& has been already exhaufted ; and, unlefs intelleStual’ 
ideas can be meafured"and counted, certainty cannot bé ob. ' 
tained. Definitions have been multiplied, in different Englifh: 


works of divinity and metaphyfics, without the leaft approach 


to accuracy of language; and proofs have been logically, 
even mathematically arranged, without coming nearer to de. 
monftration. Can language be rendered unexceptionably ac- 
curate? We think not, for it is not of a nature to allow of 
minute difcrimination ; and where words have been limited 
with the utmoft attention, a fuitable advantage has not 
always been obtained.—Let us, however, attend to our 
author. . , 

His memoir, which obtained the prize, was comparatively 
fhort ; but it has fince been enlarged, and is now extended to 
the two firft volumes. The firft part contains the anfwer to 
the iiteral fenfe of the queflion : it is defigned to explain the. 
influence of figns on the formation of our ideas. ‘The fecond 
part extends to the meaning of the queftion, and the views 
which appear to have influenced the Inftitute in its choice, 
It is defigned to fhow the -precife influence which a perfeé 
ftate of language would have on the art of thinking. 


. * Each of thefe parts is afterwards fubdivided, in a manner 
equally fimple and natural. In the firft, which is wholly hifto- 
rical, [ fhrall be conducted by facts as they arife. Two principak 
points of view here offer themfelvés: 1ft, the creation of 
the ideas, and the figns exprefling them; and, 2dly, their 
mode when created. Thus this vaft hiftory of the human 
mind divides itfelf into two great zras; one which conduds 
us to the moment when man became po/ffeffed of all the inftru- 
ments of thought, and another when he is engaged in employ- 
ing them. In tracing the hiftory of the firft we thall exe 
plain how the individual, efcaping from abfolute ignorance 
and inaction, receives from nature figns already formed, and 
invents new ones; conceives ideas, and returns to retrace 
them; and how thefe two operations are entwined and con; - 
nected in a thoufand ways. Jn tracing the hiftory of the 
fecond we fhall explain all the operations which the mind — 
exercifes on thefe ideas, and fhow in what manner, by means ~ 
of figns; thefe operations become the principles of all out _ 
knowledge: we thall point out how their perfection or defeds 
determine our progrefs or our wanderings. Icis thus, in ftudy- 
ing anatomy,, the profeffor firft defcribes the {ftruéture ot 4 
each organ, and then explains the functions for which itis — 
deftined. 4 
* In the fecond part, which confifts wholly of applications, - 
I thall, follow the order pointed out by the arrangement of out 
acquifitions, that I may demonftrate what improvement is ftill 
to be made in each, the means of obtaining this iaprovement, 
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\ Ey. , | 
a and the advantage of figns (/angage) as one of thefe means. 
as ., “The moft fimple method of afraciees our intellectual acqui- 
“hi fitions is into the truths of faét, which confift’in the relation 

of our ideas to things, orto the external models which tépreé- 

ix fent them ; and abftra@ traths, which confift in the relation 
ihe of our ideas to each other. Sometimes we wilh to fofin’2 
his judgement of the exiftence of beings, of theit propérties and 
“d ' ‘aétions ; fometimes, abftraéted from the world; and employeil 
ot within the fphere of our own conceptions, we are engaged 
| aléne in comparing them. Thus’there are ‘fome fecrets which 


ir neta a - 
we extort from nature, and there are fomeé difcoveries which 
we make by our own conceptions, oe ray 


’ _ -¢ The firft part we. thall divide into two fections; one ex- 
. cog the hiftory of the formation of figns and of our 
e ideas, the other treating of the operations of the human mind 
a on thefe figns and ideas, which will of courfe explain their in- 
fe fluence on our acquifitions. The fecond part will be equafiy 
_ ‘divided into two fe€tions: in the tirft, I fhall fhow how’ the 
" perfection of the art of figns will promote our progrefs iti tle 

acquifition of faéts; in the fecond, I fhall examine tow the 
- fame perfection will affift it in the inveftigation of abftrac 
| truths.’ : | ug 
i Such is our author’s plan, which we have given in his own 
f words ; it is well conceived ; and, excepting’a little confufion in 
r the firft part, between’ ideas and language, appears correct 


1 and philofophical. It is not, however, purfued with vigotir, 
$ and queftions of facts are often difcuffed by empty dccha cbthou! 
e We regretted that; when fpeaking of hiftory, he-had not traced 
. the fubje& hiftorically, by inveftigating the confiexion be- 
: tween founds and ideas in brutes, how far reir ideas are fim- 
_ ple: or compounded, and how far they may be expreffed by 
founds differently modified or inflected. This “might ‘have ‘ 
_ been followed by tracing the ideas of infancy, which at firft 
, are equally fimple with tRofe of brutesy and purfuing them ull 
they become moré complicated. 
| “he firft chapters of the firft feGtion are employed in ana- 
) lyfing the intellectual functions, of which our author fpeaks 
ad with fome precifion; but he approaches too neay materialifin, 
without guarding againft its ill confequences. He decides 
alfo too pofitively on ideas being wholly derived from fentible 
objects. We mean not to fay thatin this he is erroneous ; but 
he fhould have confidered the fubject more fully, and difpofed 
of fome difputed queftions, particularly that of inftinét, which 
we think difcoverable, in fome degree, in early infancy. His 
5 eg of the inftitution of language is that of the abbé Con- 
illac. This-ufeful medium of communication is afterwards 
perfefted by_experience and raphy ‘but how many years 
2 2 
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(he adds) would it nor employ, to form a language fo varied and © 
artificialasthe Greek.’ This, however, he ought to have known, 

is not.an original language. Its genius, its character, and. its 
roots, have their prototypes in the Pceng or Chaldee ; and it 
-was enriched, from other parts of Afia, by a large vocabulary of 
new words; The errors.in the conftruction of languages, and 
the faults committed in {peaking them, are explained with 
fome.care, andthis.chapter merits attention. The fecond vo- 
lune is more interefting than the firft; but, having developed 
its object, we fhall not enlarge upon it farther. To fele&. 
any put from:a work which confilts of a conneéted chain of 
reafoning, would be perhaps unfair, if produced to be cen- 
{ured,—and not peculiarly interefting, if intended as a favour- 
able {pecimen, . : 

The third ahd, fourth vohimes are, we think, in many re- 
f{pects, .more captivating ftill, and difplay thé author’s aan 
and, the extent of his knowledge, in a more aufpicious view. 
‘The fecond part, which we have faid is on the influence 
which a more perfect ftate of language would have on the 
progrefs of knowledge, contains. many valuable difquifitions. 
Our author’s remarks -on claffification, and on a language 
founded on analogy, are peculiarly interefting. From this 
laft fubje&t we fhall felect the following paflage. i. 


. ¢,What I underftand by the /anguage of a {cience is, the 
collection.of terms employed to point out the faéts of which 
the fcience.confifts, This language will be analogous, or 
poffefs the. higheft degree of defcriptive analogy, if,. having 
fixed on certain fimple terms for the primitive and elemen- 
tany circumftances, each fact fhould be expreffed by a deri- 
vative appellation, whofe compofition fhould recall. all the’ 
fimple figns .which correfpond to the circumftances, the 
union of which.ts prefented by the; fac. : 
It is ngt of importance that the fimple figns poffefs,a 

fenfible analogy ; for the mind can eafily retain a {mall num- 
ber of arbitrary terms, and the memory will be. only ex: 
ercifed by fuch..combinations. In other refpects, it would be 
impoffible ‘to. find, for the greater number of elementary. cit- 
cumftances, fuch figns as would, in, their imitation,. be une- 
quivocal, 5 © 0s. , | 

‘ To conceive the advantages which would arife, in fci- 
ences of obfervation, from a language ftri@ly analogous, we 
muft define with .precifion the ufes for which fuch a language 
is defigned. ..We have juft fail, that every individual 
requires words, to fix in his mind the refults of his own 
obleryations ; and that many individuals require them, to 
communicate to each other their acguifitions. Jn examining, 
firft, the ufe which every one makes of the language of {cle - 





- 
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ence for his own purpofes, we fhall obferve, that were it pof- 
" fible to introduce a perfect analogy in the terms of which it is 
compofed, four reniarkable benefits would refult. 
-€ Firft, the words themfelves would be more rapidly learnt, 
better retained, and more eafily recollected. In reality, with 
this hypothefis, fewer words would be-required., Having’ detér- 
mined upon a féw elementary figns, we fhould poffefs all the data 
~ neceffary for seta 2 complex words, Seven or cight raglicals 
would be fufficient for many millions of combinations. “The 
compofition of words would alfo be regulated by theftrié 
laws of analogy ; fo that it would not be more diffcule t6 af- 
fociate the radicals. than to Jearn them. <A few rules would 
pive a key to the whole fyftem. . The fight or the remem- 
- brance of the faéts would be fure marks to remind us of the 
names, for thefe are ‘only the reprefentation of the faéts.. This 
experience would daily aid the habits of the language, and the 
fenfes affift the underitanding. In this way, language, pre= 
fenting itfelf in a complete defcriptive tablet, might be caught 
ata ae ; nor could a word be loft; fince it would leave a’ 
vacancy inthe tablet, and the connecting terms would éxplain 
how the vacuity fhould be filled. If we thould want any word, 
we fhould not be obliged to feek it indifcriminately’: it would 
immediately recur, bya fimple and methodical procefs, directed 


¢ 


by the analogous terms. 
- © The fecond advantage is ftill greater. With an analogous. 


language, the fats themfelves are better fixed in the mind. 

‘ The third advantage of an analogous language confifts’ in 
its clofe connexion with a fyftem of methodic claffifieation. 
In reality, the language itfelf requires and fuppofes a {tri and 
regular claffification of the faéts which it fervés to reprefent. — 

‘ The fourth confifts in the power of multiplying, more ra- 
pidly and more carefully, obiervations and experiments.” 


The illuftrations of the fecond, third, and fourth advantages, 
we have omitted, as it would make our article too eens 
The obfervations on yniverfal language, which cohclude ‘the 
third volume, are very juft, but not peculiarly interefiiag, 
after the’ comprehentive analyfis of all our intelleétual ac- 
guifitions, in the very fingular and juftly celebrated work of 
bithop Wilkins. Our author is however neither fanguine in 
his expectations of fuccefs in this attempt, nor fatistied of its 
benefits. He remarks, with fome propriety, that warks for- 
merly publifhed muft be read, and their reipedtive languages 
ftudied ; adding, that even the ftudy of foreign languages is 
not fo barren aid uninterefting as fome have fuppofed. The 
fubje& of univerfal language is afterwards refumed, aad the 
different attempts that have been made in this work carefully 


confidered. 
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_ The fourth volume.relates to abftra& f{ciences, and the ade 
vantages which muft refult to thefe from the greater. perfeCtion 
of figns. This volume is not fo interefting as, the third, and 
we do not think our author appears in fo happy a light asin 
that of a metaphyfician. 

On the whole, there are two modes of perfecting the art of 
figns; the one confifting in the information of the figns them- 
felves, the other in the more correét employment of thofe 
which we.poffefs, Language may undoubtedly, as our au- 
thor contends, be rendered more commodious for ufe, and 
more favourable-to the progrefs of intelle€tual acquifitions ; 


yet every attempt of this kind will not fuer all the faults, . 


or make any language a ftrictly philofophical one; and pers 


haps the reformation for the one purpofe may render it lefs fit . 
for the other. The perfeGtion of language, in either way, 


would have numerous, prejudices to furmount; and the poet 


would lofe by the ftri& precifion which the philofopher would | 


require. We fhould ftill, probably, “ talk’ with the vulgar, 
though we fhculd think with the wife.” 

_ Even in intellectual acquifitions, as our author juftly re- 
marks, the fame precifion is not equally attainable; and, as 
we have already obferved, {pace and numbers can alone be 
meafured or counted, When the fame language is employed 
in abftraét fciences, the attempt is fometimes ridiculous, and 
enerally ufelefs. It was Pitcairn, we believe, who, after a 
Piborious ‘alculation, determined that the proper dofe of a 
medicine was in the ratio of the fquare of the conftitution ; 
and the mathematician, who looks at Doddridge’s * Demon- 
ftrations’ of the moft abfirufe points of theology and meta- 
phyfics, in the compafs of a few lines, will perhaps fufpec& 
that a definition has been omitted, and thatthe term ‘ demon- 
ftration’ means only a diftant probability. 


It is not without reafon, therefore, that our author recom- — 


mends the improvement of common language, and a greater: 
attention in philofophic writings, to the precife meaning of 
words. The arbitrary terms fhould he einployed more ftri sly, 
and according to an accurate definition. ‘The fyftem of lan- 
guage is too unconnected ; and has not, till within thefe few 
years, and chiefly by Englifh writers, been founded on the 
generation and progrefs of our ideas. This ftudy will pro-. 
bably be purfued; and its advantages, apparent @ priori, will, 
we are convinced, appear more ftriking by numerous fuccefs- 
ful refults. Im this inquiry, the poet and philofopher may 
coincide; for thé new and unexpected combinations of the 
former may contribute to illuftrate the {peculations of the 
latter. ‘ In this way,’ adds our author, ‘ we fhall gain the 
advantage of being able to fupport the empire of truth by all 
the charms of elocution, and to affociate the effeéts of pet 
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fuafion with thofe of rigorous demonftration—of elucidating 
abftractions by a happy choice of metaphors, and bringing 
comparifons to the affiftance of methodic definitions—of fim- 
plifying or expands a thought, and giving it a form fuitable 
to the nature of the fubje@, and the difpotitions of thofe to 
whom it is addreffed,” yolr 
__ Signs influence the art of thinking, either directly, by their 
jmmediate connéxion with the operations of the mind, or in- 
directly, by the relation they have to the expanfion of our 
faculties: However perfect, they will not equally influence 
or afift every branch of knowledge: in abftract {ciences 
their perfection will be ufeful; in experimental ones it will 
have little influence. The indire€t influence of figns affects, 
at the fame time, the attention, reflexion, imagination, and 
memory ; but each fcience employs thefe faculties in a dif- 
ferent degree : experimental knowledge employs the memory, 
hypothetical inquiries the imagination, abftract fciences the 
attention,-morality and philofophy the reflexion. Yet even 
the perfe€tion of language would only affift, in fome degree, 
the progrefs of {cience: it has many worfe enemies than the 
abute of words ;—-but this is no part of the prefent inquiry. 
On the whole, from the analyfis and {pecimens of our au- 
thor’s work, our readers will perhaps join in the opinion we 
have already offered. At leaft we have endeavoured to enable 
them to judge for themfelves, and with only, on this as on 
_tvery other occafion, that truth /hould prevail. : 





Rélation du Voyage ala Recherche deLa Péroufe, fait par Ordre 
del’ Affemblée Conftituante, pendant les Années 1791, 1792, et 
pendant la premiére et feconde Années de la République Fran- 

| goife. Par le Citoyen Labillardiére. Paris. 1800. 


Report of the Voyage for the Difcovery of La Péroufe, under- 
_ taken by Order of the Conjfiituent Affembly, during the Years 
1791, 1792, and the firft and fecond Years of the French Re- - 
public. 2 Vols. 8vo. Imported by De Boife. 


"THOUGH two tranflations of this work have appeared, 
we fhall prefer at leaft announcing the author of this voyage in 
hisoriginal drefs. It is fingular that M. Labillardiére fhould 
be the narrator, as he was only naturalift in the expedition, 
which was not completed when he left the fquadron ; and, 
though M. d’Enttecafteaux was dead, a fucceflor muft ne. 
ceflarily have been provided, who would be in poffeffion of 
the inftruétions and the confidential details. On this account 
we fhall not follow M. Labillardiére in his cenfure of the con- 
duct of the officers, or of the commander.—Ais merit muft 
ultimately be appreciated by the difcharge of hiscommifiions 
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and of this we cannot at prefent determine. Of the object of — 
the voyage we fhall {peak prefently ; but muft firft introduce — 


the author in his own manner. 


¢ Natural hiftory was the earlieft fubject of my attention: cole . 


vinced that we mutt invefligate her productions, and form a cor. 
rectidea of her phenomena in the vaft volume of Nature, I went 
to England as fe 
jeuracy was foon followed by another to the Alps, where the 
foil offers an immenfe variety of produtions, in proportion to’ 
the varied temperature at different heights of the mountains, ~ 
‘I next vifited a part of Afia Minor, where I refided two 
ears, to examine the plants of which the Greek phyficians 
ave left very incomplete defcriptions, and had the fatisfa@tion 
to bring back a very beautiful colle&tion. Soon after | re- 
turned from this laft voyage, the National Affembly ordered 


two veffels to be fitted out, to fave if poffible a part at leaft of 


thofe who remained after the misfortunes of La Péroufe. It was 


a’ glorious duty to join men who were employed-to reftore » 


to their country thofe who had been no fmall benefactors 
to her. In other refpeéts this voyage was alluring toa 
naturalift ;—-new countries would offer new productions, 
which would contribute to the advancement of fcience and 
the arts. | ) | : 

‘ My tafte for voyages had all this time continued to in- 


creafe ; and three months of navigation in the Mediterranean — 


when I went to Afia Minor, «was a fpecimen of a long voy- 
age. I feized therefore with eagernefs this occafion of trae 
verfing the Pacific Ocean. If to gratify the paffion for ftudy 
coft us dear, the varied produéts of a new country will amply 
repay the fufferings infeparabie from navigation#? 


In general, our author is well qualified for the tafk. The + 


ufual events, and the details of natural hiftory, he could him- 
felf fupply.. For nautical obfervations he was indebted to 
_ M. Legrand; and M. Piron, painter to the expedition, pres 
fented him with a copy of all his drawings. Z 
The thips engaged in thefe inquiries were the ¢ Recherche 
and the ‘ Expedition,’ of about five hundred tons each ; the 
former had one hundred and thirteen men, and the latter one 
hundred and fix :—aftronomers, naturaliiis, painters, and gar- 
deners, were, as ufual, a part of the crews.. ‘It is painful to 
add, that, of thefe one iundred and nineteen, eighty-nine had 
died before my departure from the Ifle of France. It muff, 
however, be obferved, that we had loft few only in the courfe 
of the voyage, and this dreadful mortality was owing to oUF 
long ftay in the ifland of Java.’—Eighty-nine out of one hun- 
dred and nineteen! and in a voyage where Englifh navigators 
have not loft a man by difeafe. | 


Be 
+ 
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oon as I had finifhed my medical ftudies. This ” 
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of 9 . The fate of the unfortunate La Péroufe we have followed 
ce with an anxiety, to be explained only by a fympathetic feeling 

Ff for his misfortunes ; and perhaps in this Journal only has the 
+. | deen followed ftep by ftep, from our LX Vth volume to the IId 
a volume of our New Arrangement, and from thence downward 
T jn our XXIId, XXIVth, and XXVIth volumes. | We have 
oa always. expreffed our decided opinion, that he; fell'a facrifice 


ot to the inhofpitable favages on the north of New Holland, aod 
ng by fome accident rendered irretrievable by the Aftrolabe al- 
wid ways following in the wake of the commodore. The Na- 


tional Aflembly acted with {pirit and humanity in ordering this 


Mf - fearch, at a moment when felf-prefervation was occupying the 
7. chief of their attention. Their views fhould be afcertained 

. by their inftructions; but, as thefe have mot reached us, we 

i _ muft examine them by the conduét of the commander; and 
a to this we imnmediately proceed. , 
| Much blame has been attached to M. d’Entrecafteaux for 4 
: the courfe he purfued. He certainly in one part confefledly 

| went beyond his inftruétions; for having heard that fome of 
our fhips, particularly one under captain Hunter, had feen at 
the Admiralty Iflands fome favages in European drefles, and 
in French uniforms, he at once haftened there. It has been 


pretended that he fhould have vifited New South Wales for 
intelligence. He did not, and the event fhowed that he was 
. tight, for no intelligence had arrived there. If, indeed, the re- 
maining crew had furvived either on the Admiralty Iflands, or 
, th nyighbouring land, the accounts could not have arrived at , 
Sidnev-Cove till it had reached Europe, {ince it is the’ route : 
: on the return only. M.d’Entrecafteaux went immediately to | 
the fouthern point of New Caledonia, from thence north and 
ealt to the Admiralty Iflands, the north of New Guinea, and to 
‘y | / Amboyna. This was very nearly the track which La Peroufe’s 
inftruétions pointed out, as we mentioned in our X XIIld vo 
lume, New Arr. p. 484. Itis however certain, that, iu his letters, 
he feemed to have preferred the fouthern tra&t, between New 
Guinea and New Holland; but the admiral was perfectly juf- 
tihedin purfuing the former, which was the line La Pérgufe was 
directed to follow, when he heard that fome re hos of a 
_ French crew had been feen inthe Admiralty Iflands, if the direc- 
tion of La Péroufe’s firft inftrufions. It is unfortunate only . 
that, as captain Hunter was at the Cape fome hours before M. 
@'Entrecafteaux failed, he had not obtained completer. infor- 
mation, for we apprehend the report was wholly unfounded. 
From Amboyna our navigators proceeded to the fouth- 
weil, to the weft coaft.of New Holland, and coafted along its 
fouthern fhores to Rocky Bay. From the fouthern extremity 
of Van Dicimen’s Land, fince found to be a cluiter of iflands, 
they again take their departure, reach the northern extremity: 
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of New Zealand, and from thence proceed to the Friendly. 
Iflands, and anchor at Tongataboo. Why they went fo far — 
to the eaftward it is not eafy to explain, except from accie 


dental winds, or from wanting a fupply of provifions. It jg 
more unaccountable, fince the ifland of St. Croix was La Pé 


roufe’s moft eaftern deftination, after leaving New South, — 


Wales. To St. Croix, however, they proceed from To 


taboo, after touching at the north-eaftern coaft of New Cales _ 
donia, and then advance to the fouth of the NER. j 


Solomon, examining the north coaft of New Britain, an 

3 little to the north of their former courfe. They then vif 

the Molucca Iflands, and make a fatal delay, as we have feen, 

at Batavia. After which M: Labillardicre goes only with the 

fquadron to the Ifle of France. 
It is a fubjeé& of confiderable regret, that the fouthern coaft 


. of New Guinea was not examined, as well as the Gulf of Car- . 
pentaria and the nosth coaft of New Holland: and the mof 


dificult problem will be, to explain why, after leaving &. 
Croix; M.d'Entrecafleaux fhould proceed in nearly his former 
-Foute to the zorth, while the fouth was not yet expiored—the 
very part which La Péroufe determined to vifit. 

As we fhall now leave the original work, and purfue our 
account of the voyage, in a future number, from the Englith 
verfions, it is neceffary to notice the ornaments of the French 
edition. ‘The chart is executed, like all the French charts, 
with peculiar neatnefs : it is alfo unufually full in the weftern 
part of the Pacific Ocean, where, from the formation of nu- 
merous coral iflands, the ocean, from the north-eaft of New 


_ Holland to Acheen-head, may in time become a va‘t continent. _ 


The map is, however, incorreé&t in a more important view. 
It is a faithlefs affiftant in purfuing the courfe of the naviga- 
tors, and by ufing indifcriminately the terms ‘ the firft year of , 
the republic,’ and ‘ the year 1792,’ as if they were different 
zras. In the Englifh charts, the routes outrvards, and in the 
return, are properly diftinguithed, but they are not wholly free 
from fome contution. 

The a is a view of the Admiralty Iflands, with feveral of 
their c 
but with great fpirit and clearnefs. 

The third is a man of the Admiralty Iflands, ftrong,.rabuf, 
and mufcular,—the features approaching rather to the Eu- 
ropean than the Malay, 

The fourth reprefents the fithery of the favages at Diemen’s 
Cape, and the filth their preparation for a repaft, equally {pt- 
rited and correct. Their fifhery feems carried on by diving 
only; and their prey chiefly oyfters, crabs, or lobfters. 

The fixth reprefents a woman of Van Diemen’s Cape (New 
Holland) ; and the feventh a man and a boy of the fame coum 


\ 


s with out-riggers, &c. executed fomewhat harfhly, 
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. They refemble in features the other inhabitants of this 


i Mi ifland figured by the vititors of Botany-Bay. 


Finau, the chief of the Tongataboo warriors, differs greatly 
&er and features from the reft of the inhabitants. of the 
friendly [flands, and approaches the European. He is repre- 

in the eighth plate; and in the ninth is a view of the 
{wan of Cape Diemen ; in the-tenth a figure of the 


; black potted parrak (a kind of perroquet); in the eleventh the 


glao of the Ifle of Waigiou, a fpecies of buceros, the horn-bill 

Latham. — ; 

ce twelfth plate reprefents the aferoe rubra, the fpiders 
ghich the inhabitants of New Caledonia eat, with different 
weafils; the thirteenth a beautiful {pecies of eucalyptus, the 
eglobulus. In the fourteenth is the exocarpos cupreffiformis; 
in the fifteenth the diplarrena Morea; in the fixteenth the 
tichea glauca ; in the feventeenth, mazeutoxeron rufum; in 
the eighteenth the carpodontos lucida; in the nineteenth the 
mazeutoxeron reflexum ; in the twentieth another {pecies’ of 
eucalyptus, the e. cornuta ; in the twenty-firft the chorizema 
iicifolia; in the twenty-fecond the anigozanthos rufa ; in the 
twenty-third and twenty-fourth the Banksia repens and niveas 

The twenty-fifth plate reprefents a male and female favage 
of New Zealand: the expreffion of the former’s countenance 
difplays a horrid malignity ; and in the latter the fame features 
are only fomewhat foftened. ‘The Entertainment given by 
Toubau, chief of the Friendly HMlands, to general d’Entre- 
citedux is the fubjet of the twenty-fixth plate. The view 
éfthe country is wild and irregular, and the entertainment not 
ofavery fplendid kind. A dance in the fame ifland, in the 
prefence of the queen, fis more foft and elegant, but fcarcely - 


‘More interefting. ‘The double canoe of the fame iflands, the 


fabje& of the twenty-eighth plate, is very peculiar. It does 
not, like the other double canoes of the Society Iflands, confift 
of two united laterally, but has two ftories raifed on a raft, 
and jPeears not deftitute of elegance, thoughttittle adapted for 

‘ 

In the twenty-ninth plate’is a reprefentation of Toubau, 
the fon of the king of the Friendly Iflands, and of Vouacécé, 
a inhabitant of Fidgi, a neighbouring ifland. In the thirtieth 
plate, a woman of the Priendly Iflands, and one of Amboyna ; 
and in the thirty-firft, thirty-fecond, and thirty-third, various 
utenfils of the Friendly Iflands are delineated. In the thirty- 


fourth plate is a reprefentation of a man and woman of-the 
ifland Beaupré, an ifland to the north-eaft of New Caledonia, 
with no particular traits, and no very prepofleffing appearance. 

man and woman of New Caledonia follow :.they are ro- 
but and mufcular. Thefe figures are fucceeded by two plates 
ofthe implements and buts of the favages of the fame ifland. 
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A fpecies of picts of New Caledonia is next repréfent 
fome plants of the fame country, viz. the dracophyl 
elatunt, and antholoma montana. 119 oa 
“Phe torty-feeond, forty-third, and forty-fourth, the 
platés of this volume, contain a yiew of the harbour of R 
rou, with areprefentation of the perogues of Bouka,’ 
iflands of the Arfacides of New Caledonia and 8t. Croix, 
general thefe plates are executed with great {pirit and’ 
gance: the botanical in particular are very valuable for thep |. 
animation and charaéteriltic appearance. The events of the 

voyage we fhall purfue in the Englifh vetfions, 9) 
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Veyage'a Canton, Capitale dela Province dece Nom ala Chine, 
par Gorée, le Cap de Bonne Efpérance, et les Ifles de Frawg 
> et'de la Réunion ; fuivi d’Obfervations fur le Voyage aly 
Chine dé Lord Macartney et du Citoyen Van Braampu 
d'une Ffouiffe des Arts des Indiens et des. Chinois. Parile 
C. Charpentier Coffigni, Ex-Ingénieur. Svo. ‘Paris, © 


A Voyage to Canton, the Capital of the Province of that Name,” ploy 
by the Way of Goree, the Cape of So40d Hope, and the Iftts alloy 
. of rance and Reunion, &5c, ported by De Boffe. Re and 


n 


s 

THE principal part of this work confifts of obfervations on 
, the embaffy of lord’ Macartney and M. Van Braam. In. the 
fame ftyle M. Cofligni means to examine the accounts of Stas 
vorinus.: It may appear fomewhat prefumptuous in an ale 
thor who refided only a fhort time at Canton, and made ong 
or two very limited incurfions into the interior parts, to blame 

shofe who, to fuperior opportunities of information, io 
‘4 







greatly fuperior abilities; and we fhall find many of 
marks rather captious than folid, . oe 
The ,voyage kefore us is not embarraffed by nautical de 
tails, or the events during navigation. We have neither ddle 
‘ phins nor water-fpouts, flying-fith or turtles. M, Cofigat 
ftops only with the fhip, and finifhes the detail when the am 
chor is weighed.—Goree is only a rock, about a league m 
ciucumference: the road affords good anchorage, but the har- 
bour is obfiructed bya bar. The ifland is fearcely cultivated, 
and the wood and water for.{hipping muft be brought from, 
the continent. It contains however a {pring of excelient Wa 
ter for the ufe of the inhabitants. Our author faw here fume 
*‘ negreffes of fingular beauty, with Roman features, very 
fmooth and black fkin, white and even teeth, large and fing 
, eyes.’——Since the abolition of the flave-trade in Winnie the 
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unportance of Goree is confefferdly lite. Before their arrival 
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ms yGoree, and while yet beyond, fight of land, the atmofphere 
Peet jer clouded by fand raifed from. the coafts of Africa. For the 

s Femination of the longitudeyhe thinks watches the moft eafy 
M Vet Fothod, though he does not.gqu sthe -whole prefer them, to. the 
Beek erhiances which “fhould .1iot, in his opinion, be neg- 


Bau Cabe of Good’ Hope engages much of His attention. 
Nfituation is convenient for procuring refrefhménts in an Tn- 
‘voyage, but he allows ir litre other merit.” ‘The’ cattle, 
‘fhee , and the poultry, aré confeffedly excellent. The 








pile is’ ne, but, watery.” European, fruits abound, and the 

OF the Fape'is Of ‘an exttadtdinary flavour.-“The foil,. however, is 
| j, atid the whdle of the fouth of Africa fandy and with- 

oot tress’ Wich,’ in® a ftate of ‘nature, are ‘conftantly pro= 
duced by ‘a fertile foil.“ The inhabitants are therefore diffri- 
+ [buted in the valleys, by the fides of the mountains, &c. and 
the population can never be numerous, | Ir furnithed Holland 
with two cargoes of wheat only in a year, befides what was 
fent to Batavia, which returned, however, a greater propor- 
tion of rice.. There is no great portion of land fo rich as not 
torequité manuring, and they prefer the dung of cattle; chat of 
~ | horles being, in ‘their opinion, too hot. ‘They never hoe, or em- 
| ploy marle, lime; or gypfum, have but one harveft a year, arid 
allow the ground to be one year fallow. Inthe Ifles of Francé 
ad Reunion, they have, hé obferves,'ia! crop of maize, 
orice, after the ~harveft of wheats ‘The wheat of the Cape 
isfubje to ruft: the:return about ten for one. id 
‘TheCape has no port. When-a fhip wants * to heave 
down,” fhe muft go to Saldanha Bay, fifteen leagues to’ the 
. | torth-welt, where water is with difficulty procured, and pro- 
one § ions fcarce, ‘The road is unfafe' from May to September, 
ame | *dthips are then obliged to go'up to Falfe Bay, on the other 
fdeof Table mountain. ‘The incurfions of the Caffrees and 
Bofhiemen are occafionally troublefome ; but, with prudent 
Matagement, may, our author thinks, be prevented. The 
only tee found in the neighbourhood of the Cape is the 
iotea argentea : the forefts are far within; and, about four 
kagues to the north-weft, is a wood compofed wholly of 
Gamphire trees. ‘The European trees have degenerated there... 





a e 
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in J Vr author recommends trying the black wood of India, a 
ar- , § cies of acacia, as of quick growth, and affording wood very 
ed, ff Moper for joiner’s work. 
a “It feems to me that fome eftablifhments fhould be 
OT Pye the eaftern coaft of Africa, at the bottom of fome 
. of the hays, where the anchorage is firm and the accefs eafy. 
: he Company fhould there build florehoufes, to receive the 
he: of the colonifts, and furnifh in return goods of every 
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kind. They fhould have cruifing veffels for: the’ fafe fe 
which might return to water iti Saldanha Bay, where'g4 


yen fhould be conftructed. This very fimple plan wousul - 
igh oy 


ly advantageous. to the Company, and contribute 
to the profperity of the colony.’ Bea 


7 


e . he 
Such is the whole of our author’s account of the Cy) 


which has any pretenfions to novelty. We mutt, howe 
allow it to be tolerably corre& ; though-it is neceflary to 

ware of a bias, which leads him to raife the. importanee of} 
Mauritius at the expence of the Cape. We have often 
preffed our opinion, that this, extremity of Africa, with 
ever being highly valuable as a colony, might be rendered ten 
produétive, and, by its returns, more than counterbalan 
ats expences. Should it do this, a very convenient refting 
place might be obtained at an eafy rate, - gd 

- In the voyage to the-Mauritius (Ifle of France): the lum; 
nous appearance of the fea was found to proceed from ph 
phorefcent infects. A rippling in the ocean was attributed by 
the feamen to a current ; but, as it was tranfitory, our auth 
rather thought it owing to eleétricity. He fhould howeve 
have known, that fo general a doubt as water would ne 
have admitted of fo partial an effect, or allow it to be for any 
time confined. Bice 


‘ We noticed the Ifle of Roderigue, about one hundred] 


leagues to the windward of the Ile of Krance. It is uninhe 
bited, ten or twelve leagues in circumference, has little wood, 
and fome tolerably high mountains, with plains fufceptible of 
cultivation, refrethed by rivulets of excellent water. It ha 
3 port to leeward, where fome fhips of the line may anchor 
Tt once afforded a large number of tortoifes, but many have 
been carried to the Ifle of Franee, and the reft devoured by 


the rats and wild cats,’ 


On artivitig at the Ifle of France, the veffel nvuft hold be 
wind, as the moft frequented port is to leeward: of tlie winl 
which ufually blows in thefe feas. If the eale be not we 
fweet perfume is perceived to expand around, which is altt 
buted to the flowers of the canella, though Hr bbe 
thefe have rather a fcetid fmell. The ifland itfelf is peculiatly 
valuable, by having two ports, one to leeward and the othtt 
to windward, which may eafily be fecured from florms: 4 
the interior, though far from the degree of profperity of which 
it is fufceptible, offers every Kind of retrefhment to navi 
It is about fifty leagues in circumference; and, hefides ™ 
two ports, has many roads, more or lefs fafe. The foil 1s 
volcanic, with numerous bafaltic columns, and the fhorece 
yered with the debris of corals and madrepores, which mak 
tolerable lime. ‘The whole is enlivened by ufeful trees. 
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a The north-wett port, which leads to a large, regularly- 
fea guile city, is the only one frequented by veffels. . Its entry is 
8 dod fesight, and defended by forts to the right and left. ,The height 
OWE of the neighbouring mountains would feemingly protect it 
gta «fom hurricanes ; but this is by no medns the cafe. They are 
_'} always preceded by a remarkable fall of the barometer, and 
“Cast violence of the waves on the reefs, even though there is not 
the flighteft wind. Rice, maize, manioc, and three valuable 
kinds of potatoes, with almoft every fruit, and every different 
kind of pulfe, from India, China, Madagafcar, and Europe, 
‘row there luxuriantly. The fagoutier, or the bread-fruit 
- tree, where the farina is found in the interftices of the wood, 
jsamoft valuable production of this ifland, though we believe 
not an indigenous one. Another valuable tree of the fame 
kind, called the mallora, a vatiety of the voakoa, another 
palm-tree of Madagafcar, grows tite alfo, whofe farina is 
contained in the fruit. ‘The means of procuring the farina of 
thefe trees, its management and ufeful qualities, are diftin&tly 
defcribed. - ‘The flaves, their mode of living, and their ma-, 
‘magement, is noticed with equal care. The great nuifances 
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oweverp of this ifland were the whirlwinds, which they ftill expe- 
uld nef tience, and the beetles, which.the martins, introduced from 
for any} India, and which have greatly multiplied, deftroy, and will 
| foonextirpate. It is faid that, in Siam, a large fpecies of rats 
andre | have been introduced, which feed on the bamboo only: thefe 
ninhay ae in conftant hoftility with the other rats, which ‘they have 
woof @moft wholly deftroyed. It will be lucky if their new allies 
ible of 'E NOt more injurious ; for, with us, the prefent rat, which 
It haf '0f Norway, has deftroyed the black Englifh rat, without 
nchor | ‘eflening the evil. The game and fifh, in thefe regions, 
y have abound’; but a numerous tribe of predatory birds are highly 
red by f= MYUTIOUs. . 


In general, as a place of refrefhment for worn-out navigators, 
our author thinks it excellent ; as a port, it abounds with every 
Convenience. In a commercial view, it can furnifh various 
objects of trade, fucti as fugar, coffee, cotton, indigo, fpices, 
‘&c: ina military light, it may be a depét, which will fupply 
an army and a navy for any attempt. A plan for promoting 
its profperity is fubjoined: we know that our government is in 

poffeffion of a plan for its conqueft, but we , ti not why 
jt is not executed. 


Sie 


res 


~ The Ifle of Bourbon (the Ifle of Reunion) was colonifed 
ators @ | Bore early than the Mauritius, which was fettled only in 1722 ; 
i MS air is more wholefome, and its population more con- 
foil it fiderable. Its mountains are more numerous and lofty; and 
cog has fill a volcano, which occafionally difcharges, without 
mal ‘njury, as there are no habitations in the neighbourhood, or 


<— 


ia the caurfe of the lava. It. has however no port, and the 
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landing is always dangerous. ‘The productions of the Ifle of 
Reunion are the fame as. thofe of Mauritius. he 

We thal) not follow our author to Java, Sumatra, &c.' bye 
re(t with him again at Canton, omitting the navigation of the 
river Tigris, which affords nothing new. We will ftop, 
however, to tranfcribe the following ideas, wholly French, 


though introduced with fomewhat of an apology. ‘The paf._ 


fage is not long. . | 
© The cuftoms of a people fo widely different from Eu. 


ropeans cannot be eafily appreciated, becaufe men in general _ 


refer their opinions to their cuftoms; and what: differs from 
thefe they think ftrange,—what oppofes them abfurd. The 
Chinefe are in the fame fituation when they judge of us. How 
many Parifians will be furprifed to learn, that, even in the 
capital cities of Nankin and Pekin, there are no public-walks, 
no regular entertainments, concerts, or balls; no idlers, who 
with only to attraét obfervation, and introduce new fafhions; 
no annuitants, no landlords who confume the produéts of 
* their lands without tilling them. Every individual is conftantly 
employed. The women are confined ; fo that there are no’ 
Opportunities of captivating, by the marie the grace, the 
elegance, and richnefs of drefs.. Thefe cautes produce a fim- 
plicity of attire, without grace, elegance, or manners. Th 
Chinefe are nearly the fame at prefent as formerly ; I fay nearly, 
for the hat is of the Tartar fafhion. They once had long 
hair, but were ordered to cut it; and they obeyed without re- 
monftrance.’ : , Bye 


The account of tea is full, and we believe accurate, but not 
new. If the Englifh were to attempt.to cultivate. the plant in 
Bengal, it muft be, he thinks, in the northern parts, — In the 
Ifle of France it has failed. In our author’s opinion, the 
cultivation may fucceed on the mountains, in the fouth of Ma- 


dagafcar, and ftill better on thofe of the Cape of Good Hopes - 


burt the plants muft be carefully brought from the interior of 
China... We fhall however add, once for all, that in phi- 
lofopky. our author appears but an indifferent. proficient, 1 
natural hiftory his knowledge is imperfect, and in his medical 
receipts he difplays the unbounded credulity pf.a weak mind, 
We can beft depend on his decifions in political ceconomy. It 
has been the objeét of his ftudies: he is thereat home. | 

A modern author has obferved, that the feftival, when the 
emperor defcends from the throne to guide.the plough, is as 
frivolous as the Grecian worthip of Ceres,: and does not 
prevent millions of the Chinefe from dying of hunger. ‘This 
author has not feen,’ adds M. Coffigni, ‘ that this feftival, 


repeated the fame day through the whole empire by every §9 | 


vernor, every general, and every pricft, is a religious celer 
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fony orly, and that its object is to implore the benevolent 
protection of the Divinity on agriculture. The*emperor, and 
every one who affifts at it, prepare themfelves by a faft of 
three days. It is preceded by a folemn facrifice. ‘The har- 
vet of the field, thus tilled, is preferved with refpect, and 
employed only in great facrifices to Chang-ti, or the Sovereign 
Lord.’ : 

The homage paid to the Divine Being is pure. Each indi- 
vidual, of every different religion, may join in it, and the prieft 
has little fhare. * The Chinefe are fubject to famines. True ; 
but where,’ adds M. Coffigni, ‘ can they be fupplied. A 
thoufand fhips, of a thoufand tons each, would atfotd only 
fix pounds of rice to each individual, where the population 
amounts to 350,000,000 of inhabitants. All the countries of 
the Eaft could not produce fuch an immenfe refource ; fo that 
the Chinefe muft depend on themfelves. It is in vain,’ he ob- 


_ferves, ‘to think that commerce can afford fubfiftence to a nu- 
_ merous nation; and the Englifh, mafters of the fea, whofe 


population is not equal to that of one of the f{malleft provinces 
of China, not one-fortieth part of the whole empire, have 
experienced the truth of’ this doctrine.” We may add, that 
the fact is not true in the fenfe thus ftated. England wanted 
afiftance from commerce, and has obtained it. . 

M. Coffigni attempts to be their panegyrift, for not having 
improved in the fine arts. If any thing can be drawn frort. 
his apology, it is, that thefe will not make men happier, or a 
nation more profperous; that the Chinefe had them before 
us, and might {till have them, if they thought their advantages 


would repay their labour. They are our rivals, he remarks, 


in {fpeculative and practical morality, in agriculture and legif- 
lation. In this affertion there is nothing Plid. China is, on 
the whole, an infertile foil,—its inhabitants temperate and la- 
borious. Hence fuch a foil, without any fpeculative or prac- 
tical ‘morality, without any legiflative excellence, will feed, 
in general, numerous inhabitants; and, in fuch circumftances, 
inhabitants will neceffarily increafe. It is a trait of fingular 
humanity, that the emperor alone can pronounce fentence of 


death, and that the warrant muft be figned three times, in 


three different councils, before it can be put in execution, 
Their other punifhments, however, are highly cruel, though 
the late emperor, Kien Long, prohibited stdiletidhe. Slavery 
is fillcommon. Yet for every cuftom our author hasa reafon, 
an apology, or a panegyric. 

Our traveller gives but a fhort account of the porcelain ma- 
nufaéure, and mentions chiefly the painting, the only part 
Which the Europeans are permitted, we belieye, to fee. 
‘ They have many methods of mending broken china. They 


- livet the pieces, fomewhat like our manufacturers, but the ri- 
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vets do not gafs through: fecondly, they cement the parts: . 
and this feems the beft method. They take the animal part * 
corn (the bran), made into a pafte, and well wafhed; this they 
mix with the white of an egg, and fuffer the whole ’'to ferment, 


It is then-ufed as a cement, and the pieces kept in clofe éone 


tact for fome days. The Malays have another method: ‘they ~ 
dry. the cheefy part of curdled milk, and keep it for the ait 
purpofe. This they fcrape, and mix it with powdered lime ’ 


and milk.’—'This laft method we know to be very effectual, 
In fome flight excurfions, which were permitted, into the 
interior, our author obferved a Tartar village; and at the 


foot of the walls were many bones, which were faid to be the _ 


remains of criminals thrown from the top, and left as the 
- prey of rapacious birds. The privation of burial is the 
greateft punifhment to a Chinefe, as the tombs of their an. 
ceftors are objects of regard and veneration. It was added, 
that adulterers were tied together, face to face, between two 
planks, and thus thrown into the fea. This is alfo probablj 
true, as the Chinefe are fcrupulous ‘about fhedding blood 
On the commerce of the Chinefe we need not enlarge: our 
author alone, we believe, ever {poke with refpect of their com- 
mercial knowledge or integrity ; but he feems to feel it a ten- 
der fubje&. On their difeafes, or rather the difeafes of Can- 
ton, and their remedies, he is not very inftruétive. The Chi- 
‘nefe agriculture is now fufficiently known, They manure 


their lands by watering, and cultivate the bottoms of ponds 


which are occafionally dry, and even plant the bulbous aquatic 
plants in thofe which are not fo. In this we fee only patient 
induftry, excited by frequently-returning famine: our author 
furveys it with admiration, as arifing from a knowledge ale 
moft fupernatural. 

_ The Chinefe make paper with filk, with the bamboo, with 
the ftalks of vegetables, and with the bark of the tchu-kou, 4 
‘kind of fig-tree, which he thinks would grow in France, and 
of the cultivation of which he gives a full and interefting ac- 
count. Hefaw ho uncommon animals in China, and adds 
nothing to our knowledge of its religion, its mufic, or ifs 
arts, The literary mandarins fuppofe that China was peopled 
‘by a race from the heights of Tartary. This does not feem 


to our author, on the whole, probable; and the Miao-tle, ¢ 


hardy race of mountaineers inhabiting the internal parts of 
China, fubdued by Kien Long, are probably the aborigines of 
this nation, driven into inacceffible faftneffes by the Tartarian 
horfe. Some farther particulars of this interefting race woul 


be highly valuable—interefting, we mean, with refpect to the 


reat queftion of early population, rather than any thing peewe 
liar to themfelves. Our author’s return offers nothing part 
cularly worthy of notice. s.. 
The eeaad part of this work contains ¢ obfervations om 
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lord Macartney’s embaffy ;’ in which, as we have already ob- 
frved, many of the remarks are rather captious than folid ; 
and fome of the criticifms, we perceive, arife from the errors 
of the. French tranflator. Thus we find many complaints 
why the accounts were not more particular :—in one or two 
ioftances, why plants were not more {cientifically defcribed, 
when we are informed they were not in bloom., He muft 
know, that to be inquifitive was not the way to learn, as it 
would lead to fufpicion, and confequently to more cautious 
vigilance. It cannot have efcaped even an inattentive reader, 
that the embaffadors were not in a much better fituation than 
fate-prifoners, and that guards of honour-had alfo a fecond 
and lefs honourable office. We cannot, however, follow 
thefe remarks particularly. We fhall notice a few, where 
the author’s obfervations os to merit fome attention, con- 
fining ourfelves to China. Previous, however, to his criti- 
ciims on fir George Staunton’s narrative, he combats the af- 
fertions of the French tranflator, and particularly thofe 
which relate to the early and extenfive navigation of the 
Chinefe. ' 

The firft remark of importance, in a national view, is on 
the inftructions given to captain Gower of the Lion. ‘ When 
Icompare,’ fays he, ‘ the extenfive views of the Britifh ca- 
binet with the contracted ones of our former government, I am 
jealous of the one, though compelled to admire them, and in- 

ignant at the other.’ From the route, and other circume 
fances, M. Coffigni feems to be convinced that one of the 
objects of this embaffy was to procure the port of Taron, in — 
Cochin-China, to form an eftablifhment. It went afterwards, 
he thinks, to Canton, to demand the ceffion of the ifland 
Wampon, in the river of Canton, or of Macao; perhaps to 
obtain the exclufive privilege of the commerce of China; of- 
fering, in return, to clear the coaft of pirates. ‘ The Englith 


Mation carried its views farther. Its obje€t was to reconnoitre 


fome of the principal iflands in the Chinefe feas, to difcover 
Where it could form an advantageous eftablifhment, from 
whence it might give laws to the Chinefe, by cruifing on their 
coafts, and feizing their veffels: after that, to attempt to 
open the ports of Japan exclufively to itfelf. The Lion was 
alfo dire€ted to go to Mindanao, which is independent of the 
Spaniards, and in open hoftility to Gillolo, one of the Molue- 
tas not under the dominion of Holland,’ &c.—Though much 
of this is conjectural, yet the whole may have fome degree of 
ruth ; and it may be equally true, that the ultimate object 
Was to fhare the fpice-trade with Holland, then one of the 
allies of England ; for to take it away (the author’s expreffion) 
Would be impoffible. Is there in all this any thing criminal, 
any thing dishonourable? for, as to giving law to China, by 
| 2M 2 
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attacking its veffels, is an addition of M. Coffigni. He cons 
trafts this condué with that of La Péroufe, in one inftance se 


him contraft it with La Péroufe’s condu& in another. In thefe » 
fame feas, while entertained in a Spanith harbour, he con. 


feffedly took plans of its forts, and arranged a mode of ap 
tacking them. We noticed the paragraph in our review of hig 


voyage. 
On the paffage which defcribes the number of people who 


in China live on the water, M. Coffigni adds the following 
remarks :—* I have feen, at Canton, the town of boats oy 
the river. They are arranged in files, and form ftreets, ] 
have been told that thefe inhabitants of the water are forbidden 
‘to live on land —there they are born, and there they die. } 
know not whceilier they are enjoined by religious or political 
motives to adopt this habitation. A man of credit, acquainted 


with the Chinefe language, who had lived five years at Can- 


ton, told me, that the number obliged to live in boats amounted 
to 300,000 fouls, including the ladies of pleafure, the whole 
number of which amounts to 40,060, and who are forbidden 
to refide on land, It is fingular, and truly unufual in Afiatic 
princes, that the Chinefe monarch has no titles. His public 
edi€ts mention only his name and the year of his reign, or the 
date of the edict. 4 

M. Coffigni defends, in fome meafure, the expofure of 
children. More might be killed in fecret than now die, for 
thofe who are found are brought up by government or cha- 
ritable perfons. We fhall add one other remark, as a fpe- 
cimen of his general manner, and the very indifting ideas he 
pofieffes of medicine. 


‘ CCXXXVIII. Among the number of things proper to 
ftrike the imagination of the Chinefe, and convince them of 
the fuperiority of the Europeans in what concerns the fciences 
and arts, fir G. Staunton places the operation for recover 

the fight by the depreflion or extraction of the cataract. 


knew a perfon at Pondicherry who had been blind from his 


youth, I believe, in confequence of the fmall-pox, The eyes 
lids were clofed. He very. dexteroufiy made an incifion, y 
which he took away the catara, and refiored fight to two “7 
fine eyes.’ —1 do not believe that the Chinefe furgeons, wo 
have been equally dexterous ; but 1 can certify the truth of 
the anecdote mentioned, which was told by a perfon of credit, 
the fubject of the operation, and confirmed by his father and 
mother.’ . 


We would only afk, if there be in this cafe, as related 
by our author, the flighteft fufpicion of the difeafe being a ¢a 
taract; or, if it were, of the lens being extracted ? 


’ 
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Ia the obfervations on Van Braam’s embafly, our author 


fes the idea of the Chinefe being the moft ancient nation 
on this globe : he even denies that their union in civil fociety 
is of longer duration than that of the Hindoos. In both re- 
fyects his opinion is well fupported.—He confiders the Dutch 
embafly as not having been received with fuch honours as the 


Englith, for which he often hints that the Englith paid more 


largely ; and to this the fuperior refpect is attributed. We 


nothing in the remarks deferving an extract, but fhall add . 
afew obfervations from the conclufion. : 


-*The commerce of the Englifh with China is become the 
moft confiderable of that carried on by any company in India ; 
and it will probably increafe, till Bengal can furnifh the quan- 
tity of tea neceffary for the Englifh confumption, fhould the 
tea-tree flourifh there. The freights of China are lefs rich 
than thofe of Bengal, but more numerous. ‘The tea, from 
habit, is become a neceffary beverage to the three kingdoms: 
and government fhould encourage the fafhion, as it checks 
the tafte for {trong liquors, and is much more wholefome.’ 

‘ Though we ould be able, which is very uncertain, to 
open the canal of communication between the Red Sea and 
the Mediterranean ; though the navigation fhould be always 
free, which is doubtful while the Arabs are in the neighbour- 
hood ; though it fhould not be again obftructed by the clouds 
of fand which the wind raifes in thefe parts ; I believe that 
the route to India, by the way of the Cape, for the convey- 


ance of merchandife to Europe, will be thorter, lefs dan- 


getous, and occafion Jefs watfte.’ 


This pofition our author fupports with great judgement. 

A fketch of the arts of the Indians and Chunefe fol- 
lows, and contains many curious and interefting remarks, 
From its mifcellaneous nature we cannot abridge it, and our 
atticle is too long to admit of farther extracts. On the 
whole, the reader of this work will be, in turns, pleafed and 
difgufted, inftruéted and irritated, at the author’s occafional 
weaknefs and partiality: yet he will not regret the time em- 
ployed in the perufal ; and fome parts will form an ufeful ap- 

ge to the narratives of fir G. Staunton and M. Van 
m, 


—... 
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-¢xxvir. A DISSERTATION on the Genus Phallus. 
by M. Ventenat.’ ' 
Our author received a new fpecies of phallus from America; 
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and when endeavouring to eftablifh its genus, and afcertain iy 
rank among the other {pecies, he was induced to afford a cares, 
ful examination to each. He hereby found that botanifts are 
by no means confiitent in this part of natural hiftory ; that the 
more modern authors have neglected fome very interefting ob. 
fervatioris made by theit predeceffors; and the explanation of 


__ the genus, as well as its fpecies, is, of courfe, incomplete, 


‘ I have endeavoured therefore,’ he remarks, * to reftore the 
omiffions, to recal the fpecies which had been overlooked, and 
to eftablith their mutual relations : [ have availed myfelf of thig 
opportunity to add the new fpecies, which well deferves atten. 
tion. 

The hiftory of the changes which this family of mufhroomé 
has experienced is curious; but muft not detain us : the generic 
character, as reformed by our author, we fhall copy.” 


‘ Pedicle either naked or armed with a volva; hat cellular, 
adhering wholly to the pedicle, or only by its top, often termi. 
nated by a clofe or perforated umbilicus; feeds extremely thin, 
very numerous, fituated in the cellules of the hat.’ 


The fpecies are divided into thofe with a naked pedicle and 
thofe with a volva: in the former the hat adheres throughits 
whole extent to the pedicle; in the latter the hat is without an 
umbilicus, or the umbilicus i#clofe. The new fpecies is ftyled 
‘indufiatus, ftipite tereti, cellulofo indufiato pileo brevi reti- 
culato.’ 


‘ This beautiful fpecies, (adds our author) which is fufi- 
ciently characterifed to diftinguifh it from every other indi- 
vidual of the clafs, is copioufly produced in Dutch Guiana 
about 300 paces from the fea, and nearly as far from the left 
bank of the river of Surinam. [t was communicated to me by 
the elder Vaillant, who difcovered it in 1755 on fome railed 

round which was never overflowed by the higheft tides, and 
1s formed of a very fine white fand, covered with a thin ftratum 
of earth. The prodigious quantity of individuals of this fpecies 
which grow at the fame time, the very different periods of theit 


_ expanfion, the brilliancy and the varied fhades of their colours, 


prefent a profpect truly picturefque. As this mufliroom isnot 
attacked, according to Vaillant’s obfervation, by an fpecies of 
infect, it does not probably exhale the difagreeable {mell.of the 
phallus impudicus. As the ground is embellifhed by numerous 
indjviduals of different ages, it is probable that this {pecies is 
not perpetuated, like the motillus impudicus, by a ‘tube 
ufually found at its root.’ 


The trivial name is derived from a fringed Toll that feems [0 


unite the hat to the pedicle, which expands, and forms 4 
beautiful reticular covering for the fhaft. 
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«XXVIII. A New Determination of the Orbit of Mercury. 
By Jerome Lalande.’ : 

The difficulty of determining the orbit of Mercury chiefly. 
arifes from the difficulty of obferving this planet in confequence 
of its vicinity to the fun. Copernicus never faw it; and when 
our author obferved Mercury on the fun in 1753, he found 
the tables of Caffini and Halley differed by five hours. In the 
tables of De la Hire the error was {till greater. Our author, 
in confequence of his obfervations, propofes to fubtra& 10” 
from the fecular motion of Mercury, which then becomes 
2° 14° 4’ 100; and to fubtract 17” from that of the aphelion, 
which becomes 1° 23/28” His method we cannot eafily 


. abridge. It confifts in. taking the paffages of Mercury over the 
fun by twos,—that is, one towards the afcending, and another 


towards the defcending node, to afcertain the place of the 


 aphelion in the laft and prefent century. He had antecedently 


and repeatedly obferved Mercury in his aphelion and perihelion, 
fo that he was better enabled to afcertain the reft. The 
equation of the orbit he found to be 23° 40’, and the motion 
of the aphelion 56” annually. 


‘ Bat I thall foon have occafion (he adds) to prefent to the 
Infticute an obje&t more important, which has neither been im- 
peded by troubles nor dangers, and which I could fearcely hope 
to complete when |] undertook it: 1 mean the number and 
exact determination of the ftars down to the ninth magnitude. 
The number already known amounts to 37,000; and there will 
probably be 50,000 when the zones are completed fo far as the 
tropic of Capricorn. I have publifhed the refult with refpect 
to the principal ftars in the ‘¢ Connoiffance des Temps,”’ fince 
the year 1794. In that of 1799 will be found 2000 remark- 
able ftars, hitherto unknown. The principal obligation for 
this immenfe labour is due to M. F. Lalande, my relation, and 
one of our beft aftronomers. The firft obfervations are found 
in the Memoirs of the Academy for 1789 and 1790: the reft 
will appear in the Hiftoire Céiette, the prinung of which 
will, I truft, foon begin.’ 


* XXIX. Obfervations on a fimple Idiopathic Atrophy ; that 
is, an Atrophy not preceded by any original or previous 
Difeafe, nor accompanied by any accident or any peculiar 
Symptom. By M. Hailé.’ 

_ The cafe is not unexampled ; though rare. _ In the inftance 
adduced, the conftitution advanced rapidly, and decayed equally 
prematurely. The menfes commenced at feven, and began to 
diminith at feventeen years of age. At twenty-one they had 
wholly ceafed. From this period the patient grew gradually 
thinner ; her ftrength decayed infentibly, without any evacu- 
ation to which the debility might be attributed, She walked 
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about till within fifteen hours of her death, including the night, 
and at noon the following day died, complaining only of 
fleepinefs, No difeafe appeared on opening the body, and‘no 
affection of the mind had preceded, though her temper was 
fomewhat timid, and inclined to jealoufy.—In atrophy in ge~ 
neral we have reafon to fuppofe either a deficiency of abforp, 
tion or of the application of the aliment. Yet neither feems 
to have taken place here: what fhe ate was evidently, from 
the ftate of the alvine evacuation, digefted, and its alimenta 

parts abforbed; and, if abforbed, the excefs fhould have pro. 
moted fome evacuations from the fkin, urine, &c. From the 
appearances on diffection there was reafon to fufpect an ob- 
ftruCtion in the lymphatics ; but the concoéted motions oppofe 
this idea, and the reft of the lymphatic fyftem was pervious, 


fince there was an abforption of the fat under the fkin. The de. 


ficiency muft have been in the application of the nourifhment; 
for the veins were very full, though the arteries were empty, 

¢ XXX, Obfervations on a Petrifaétion found on Mont 
Torre Noir, inthe Department of the Loire. ‘By M. Dauben- 
ton.’ 

The obfervations of this veteran in mineralogy, on what 
has been fuppofed petrified wood, will in a great degree eluciy 
date the important queftions {till undetermined refpecting the 
anthracolite of this and other cougtries. The foflil of Mont 
Torre Noir was eight or ten feet Jong, Jaid parallel to the 
ftrata of grit, and fixed in a great degree in the rock. Its bark, 
it was faid, was replaced by a ftratum of bitumen, and the tex- 
ture as well as the knots of the wood were {uppofed to be very 
diftinét. 

So many miftakes had occurred in examining thefe fofiils, 
that Daubenton long fought for a diftinguifhing mark of pe- 


trified wood; and this criterion he publifhed in a memoir on — 


the pechftein in 1787. In what had ever been wood he could 
diftinguifh, in atran{verfe fection, the medullary prolongations; 
in this foffil none could be difcovered ; and the knots, though 
like the eyes in the bark, were, on examination, very different, 
From the appearance of organifation, and the conviction that 
it was not a woody fubftance, our author next fuppofed it a 
madrepore, and, on farther examination, actually found many 
itars of aftroites. An aftroite is compofed of tubes adhering to 


each other, which contain longitudinal laminz of a hard cal-_ 


careous nature : thefe laming extend from one end to the other, 
and from the centre to the circumference of the tube, leaying, at 
the centre, and on each fide, fpaces in which the animal that 
hes produced them refided. The extremities of the tubes ap- 
pear on the outfide of the aftroite: the terminations of the 
(iiltbi which they contain are obvious, forming rays which 

f altroite 
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jomewhat refemble thofe of a {tar, whence the name o 
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A fingle animal exterids from the centre to the extremity of 
each tube ; and when itis dead, if water, charged with filiceous | 

ticles, reach its former habitation, it becomes wholly a 
ftony fubftance. This petrifaGtion is of a blackifh brown, ~ 
which undoubtedly arifes from the neighbouring bitumen ; but 
it lofes the colour in the fire, and affumes a reddifh hue.- It 
{rikes fire with fteel, refifts the a€tion of lime, and makes ne 
effervefcence with aqua-fortis: in fact, cryftals of quartz, 
compofed of two pyramids without a prifm, are obfervable in 
this petrifaction. adrepores, and indeed all animal fub- 
ftances, are greatly difpofed to petrifaction in the way juft de- 


{cribed. 
‘XXXI. A Memoir on the glutinous Part of Wheat. By 


M. Teffier.’ 

It is well known, from the experiments of M. Parmentier and 
others, that the bran of wheat is of an animal nature ; and it 
was the chief obje&t of M. Teffier to inquire how far the pro- 

ttion of this vegeto-animal matter was influenced by dif- 
Se manures. He found, by fome preliminary trials, that 
the Polith wheat contained much lefs of this fubftance than the 
early, or the American wheat; and that, in general, thofe whofe 
grain was hard contained lefs than the fofter grains: the glu- 
tinous part was alfo more friable in the former than the latter; 
and the diminution of weight is, as may be fuppofed, in the in- 
verfe ratio of the proportion obtained. 

In our author’s experiments the fpring wheats poffeffed a 
larger proportion of the vegeto-animal matters than the au- 
tumnal ones. The plat manured with urine produced the 
largeft quantity; that with night-foil the leaft. A medium 
between both was produced by the plats manured by horfe, 
by cow, and pigeons’ dung, by the blood of oxen and decayed 
vegetables, as well as that which was not at all manured: all 
thefe produced an equal quantity. Various other inquiries are, 
in our author’s opinion, neceflary to complete this fubject ; 
particularly to pettag Soa whether other feeds contain this 
vegeto-animal matter. Rye, barley, and oats, have undoubred- 
ly no portion of it; but no other feeds have been examined. 
The variation of foils and of expofures alfo have never been in- 


quired into. Parmentier has obferved, that corm growing in 


moift or barren foils contains fcarcely one ounce in a pound of 
this matter: the extremes in our author’s experiments were 


four and fix ounces: inthe greater number the produce was five 


Ounces in the pound. 

* XXXII. On a particular Method of itudying Anatomy, 
employed in the Form of an Effay, containing Inquiries re- 
eet Teeth and the Bones of the Jaws. % M. Tenon.’ 


XIII. Second Effay on the Grinding Teeth of the 
Horfe at different Periods.’ | 
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The ftudy of the animal ftructure at different ages is of im, 
portance ; but with refpect to the teeth in the human fubje& it 
is in a great meafure exhaufted: the changes in the teeth of 
horfes are of lefs confequence ; and the whole depends too much 
on the plates to be abridged with advantage. The paper muft 
be read entire. . 

It is time, however, to turn to the more pleafing and popular ~ 
departments of the Inftitute. We thall examine the fecond 
philofophical volume of thefe tranfa@tions, which we have re. 


ceived, in our next Appendix. 





Volume I. ‘ On Literature and Polite Arts’ commences with 
the propoial of two prizes. The fubject of the former * What 
_ are the changes which the French language has experienced 
from the times of Malherbe and Balzac to the prefent period? 
and of the latter, ‘ What influence has painting ever produced, 
or can poffibly produce, on the manners and government of a 
free people’? ‘Theie queftions are addreffed to the learned of 
all nations, excepting the members and affociates of the Inf, 
tution, who'are prohibited from engagiag in the difcuffion, 
The difguifitions muft be written in French. The foruier 
muft be fent to the Inftirute before the 1{t Vendimiaire, of the 
year Six; and the latter before the ift Nivofe of the fame year. 
The prize to the victor will, in either cafe, confift of a golden 
medal, of the weight of five heCtograins. 

A lift of printed books, prefented by different perfons to this 
clafs of the Inftitute, follows ; which are fearcely worth noticing, 
whether in point of individual value or number. We pafs on, 
therefore, to the memoirs themfel ves. | 

¢ I. Remarks on feveral Articles in the Nouvelle Ency- 
clopédie refpeCting the Ellipfis and Elliptic Phrafes ; the Cor 
pletion and Regulationof Sentences; the Supine and Participl€; 
the Relatives Qui, Que, Quoi, Lequel ; the Expreffions Qui ¢fl-ce? 
or : if seid By Dewailly.’ 

M. Dewailly is well known as a grammarian and etymolo- 
gift: his grammar has paffed through at leaft ten editions, and 
he has fupported his opinions by papers occafionally intro- 
duced into the *‘ Nouvelle Encyclopédie,’ the * Mémoires des. 
Trevoux,’ and feveral other periodical journals. In the former 
publication, however, it appears that he has been oppofed by 
other grammarians who have refifted his principles ; and henow 
corroborates himfelf by new obfervations and the occafional 
concurrence of Dumarfais and Fromant, We cannot enter 
into the difpute; but it appears to us that the French gram- 
marians are far beliind thofe of the De la Crufcan Academy 10 
Italian literature, and Harris, Lowth, and Tooke, in our ow0s 
and that the principal fault of their writers of modern times 
does not confift fo much in defective grammar as in hyperbole 
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and tumefaction of ftyle. In thefe refpe&s there is an immenfe 
difference indeed between the manner of Malherbes and Balzac 
and that of the verbofe and glaring authors of the prefent day. 
‘ IJ. Obfervations on the Pronoun Soi. By M. Lemonnier, 
Affociate Member.’ 
This paper is, in fome meafure, connected with the pre- 
ceding. It was unanimoufly decided by the French Academy, 
fome few years fince, that the pronoun /oi ought always to be 
imperfonal. M. Lemonnier oppofes this dictate, as well from 


. the writings of Pafcal, La Bruyére, and Voltaire, as from 


fome happy inftances of the equivocal fenfe the pronoun /ué 
muft neceffarily introduce in certain circumftances when 
adopted in its ftead. We infert the following example for the 
benefit of thofe who aré now initiating themfelves in the 
knowledge of the French language: ‘ Jean prie Guillaume fon 
frére d’aller a la foire lui acheter un cheval; il lui remet une 
fomme d’argent pour cette emplette. Guillaume part ; dépenfe 
l’argent de Jean; mais au Jiew dacheter le cheval pour /ui, 
c’eft pour /u: qu’il achete.? To render this paflage clear, /oi 
fhould be, doubtlefs, employed in the place of /ui in the fecond 
inftance, notwithflanding the bans of the late Académie 
Francaife. 

¢ 111. Firft Memoir on the Neceffity of inftruéting Children 
who are born Deafly-dumb, and on the Means of com- 
municating with fuch unfortunate Beings. By M. Sicard.’ 

This is indeed a moft important paper, and ought to be 
tranflated at full length into every exiiting language. It is in- 
troduced by fome general obfervations, which we forbear to 
copy, that we may have room for a fhort fketch of the method 
of inftruction propefed by the ingenious writer. He firft of 
all places before his pupil feveral dimple articles well known in 


common life; as a key, a knife, a watch, a pencil: he exhibits 


the various ufes of thefe inftruments before him ; and when he 
is well acquainted with their ufes by the exercife of his vifion, 
he gradually informs him that he has occafion for them, by 
reprefenting the action they produce. From this fimple fign of 
the fingers alone he advances to drawing, and delineates thefe 
different inftruments on paper. The object and the fign of 
the objet hereby mutually reprefent each other: by touching 
the object he expreffes his want of the drawing ; by touching 
the drawing he expreffes his want of the object. Signs are 
thus made the reprefentations and fymbols of things that are 
abfent, and pave the way moft commodioufly for the know- 
ledge of letters. This in reality is acquired by writing the let- 
ters, by which any of the above figns are {pelt, againft the. 
drawings or figns themfelves, and exciting and renewing the 
attention of the pupil to them till he is acquainted as deeply 
with their reprefentative power as with that of the drawings 
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or hieroglyphics. To acquaint him with the order in which . 
they occur in the alphabet, ‘and with the difference between 
vowels and confonants, he is gradually taught the idea that 
the former have a binding or connecting power over the lattér, 
without the exercife of which they could never be united into 
words, or become fymbolical of things. ‘The letters of the 
alphabet are therefore, on this account, divided by M. Sicard 
into connediing and connedied, as terms far more familiar and 
eafy to be comprehended by his pupil than the terms vowels . 
and confonants ; the power of each vowel or cotinecting letter 
is difcovered to him by frequent reference to a variety of words 
in which it occurs, and the meaning of which is firft of all . 
taught by introducing the things for which they ftand, or their 
reprefentative drawings. Some deviation is alfo made in the 
accuftomed order of the confonants of the alphabet, for the 
fake of greater fimplicity and expedition in learning : the pupil 
is inftructed, in the firft inftance, to regard P and B as letters 
whofe power, in pronunciation, is nearly fimilar; C, Q, K, 
and G, are, in like manner, regarded as characters of the fame 
family, and between which it is not worth while at firft to make 
any effential diftin@tion ; the fame is reprefented between F and | 
V, Mand N, Sand Z; by which means the initiating con- 
fonants for the deafly-dumb pupil are reduced from nineteen 
to about feven or eight only, the powers and characters of 
which, being few in number, and all of them widely diftin® 
from each other, may be eafily explained and comprehended. 
Jn a manner fomewhat fimilar, and with equal eafe, he is 
taught the fcience of numbers. The whole fyftem is detailed 
at fufficient length, and evinces much profound attention to this 
important fubje&t, combined with an uncommon fhare of in- 
genuity and contrivance. 4 

‘ IV. Strictures on the Hermes of Harris, as tranflated by 
Thurot. By M. Sicard.’ | 

The Hermes of the late elegant and erudite James Harris, 
efq. is fo well known to the majority of our readers, that the 
prefent paper need not detain us. The only part of the Hermes 
tranflated by M. Thurot, however, is the dialogue on gram- 
mar; and of this, again, the only parts examined in the prefent 
ftriCtures are the frft and fecond books, for not a fyllable is 
extended to the third. We fhall only fay, that, upon the whole, 
M. Sicard regards the original as an admirable performance, 
and Thurot’s verfion as altogether worthy of it. We learn 
with pleafure from the public papers that a new and fplendid 
edition of the works of this accomplifhed philologift is now in 
the prefs, under the immediate infpection of his fon lord 
Malmetfbury. 

‘V. Memoir on the Grammatical Propofition. By Urbain 
Domergue.’ , 
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This is one of the longeft papers in the collection. It is pres 
ceded by 2 proem or introdution, in which the author takes a 
curfory view of the origin of language: its abfolute impoffibilit 
in a ftate of folitude; its rudenefs and barbarifm on the firit 
congregation of fociety ; its augmentation from the exercife of 
the Sifferent paffions and feelings of mankind; and its con- 
fummation from the legacies of genius, fenfibility, and a fertile 
imagination. A diftinction is here attempted alfo between 

ammatifis and grammarians,- which in fome meafure refem- 
bles that which has of late been introduced among ourfelves 
between philofophifis and philofophers, the former term being 
applied, in both inftances, to thofe who have but a fhallow _ 
conceited knowledge of the fubject to which they pretend. 
We alfo meet with the term puri/?, invented, but we think not 
very rapPHye to characterife the mere verbal critic, or rather 
quibbler. he memoir next follows, and is divided into four 
fections. The firft treats of the grammatical propofition, and 
its conftituent parts. Every propofition, in its moft fimple 
form, is fuppofed to confift of three diftin& ideas; the object 
of judgement, or thing to be decided upon, res judicanda, which 
is here denominated the judicand; the medium of judgement, 
or thing by which we judge, denominated the judicator ; and 
the thing judged of, res judicata, denominated, in confe- 
quence, the judicat. To explain this do€trine, the author ad- 
vances a variety of propofitions, of which we will fele& the 
firft, viz. ‘ the rofe zs beautiful:’ and, in this inftance, the fub- 
ftantive the ro/e is the yudicand, or thing to be judged of ; the 
verb zs forms the judicator or medium of judgement; and the 
term beautiful is the judicat, the thing judged or decided upon. 
The judicand we are moreover told is always a fubftance, a 
being, or a thing; the judicator is always the verb to de, or 
fome one of its modifications ; while the judicat is generally an 
attribute, as large, fmall, learned, ignorant. This divifion is 
not very happy or perfpicuous ; our own countryman Locke is 
far clearer in his definition and ideas, and ought to have been 
confulted by M. Domergue, though his name does not once 
occur in the memoir; nor do we by any means prefer the 
{pecies of logic here attempted to be introduced to that of 
MM. Dumartfais and Beauzée, whofe theory it is defigned to 
fupercede. ) 3 

- The fecond fection is devoted to the analyfis of propofitions ; 
and purfuing the fame plan, M. Domergue defcries three fe- 
parate propoiitions in the following example, which is the firft 
he offers: ‘ Every virtue is comprehended in juftice ;, you are 
juft; you are a man of virtue:’ and each of thefe three pro- 
pofitions he again divides into the three fegments of judicand, 
judicator, and judicat ; in the fecond inftance affigning the of 
fice of judicator to the terin comprehended, to which the exe 
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preflion in ju/fice, to continue his own language, is an indireé 
complement or completion. In the third inttance his analyfis 
is the fame ; here man is the judicat, and of virtue its indire& 
complement. 

The third fe&tion developes the different kinds of propofi- 


tions. Thefe are divided into four claffes ; the primordial, or; » 


as it has hitherto been called by Condillac and other French 


grammarians, the principal; the completive conjunétive propos 


tion (propofition complétive prochaine) ; the completive dis. 
junéive (complétive éloignée) ; which two latter have often 
- been denominated incidental propofitions ; and the prepeheis 

implicit. The primordial propofition is that which conttitutes the 
chief fubje@ of a fentence, and with which it ufually com- 
mences; the phrafe conjundive complement is applied to every 
word neceffary to the completion of fome other word to which 
it appertains ; and disyunétive complement to any word which 
may be detached from another with which it is connected, 
without deftroying its grammatical fenfe. The fourth, or ims 
plicit propofition, 1s that which inclofes in itfelf, by its own 
proper power, the three fegments of every propofition, to wit, 
the judicand, the judicator, and the judicat, without openly ex- 
prefiing either of them, It is that which has generally been 
denominated the adjunéfive propofition, as appertaining to 
fome other ; and in reality means nothing more than the in- 
terjection of our Englifh grammarians— 4h! my father, I once 
more behold you. In this exclamation the implicit propofition 
of*our author is totally confined to the interjection 44/ which 
implies J am happy, I am overjoyed. 

Section the feurth gives a general application of the ante- 
cedent fyftems; and felects for this purpofe Contel’s beautiful 
idyll on a flock of fheep, as retouched by madame Défhou- 


lieres, and which has previoufly been feleéted for a fimilar — 


purpofe by Dumarfais. Upon the whole this js an elaborate 
and accurate paper, and certainly fuperior to the grammatical 
publications which it oppofes. In many refpeéts, however, 
its divifions are too trifling and minute, and the reader, inftead 
of being enlightened, is eclipfed and bewildered. It is to be 


followed in fome future time by an additional memoir on the 


claflification of words; but this paper is not yet completed. 


‘ VI. Report on the Fragment of an ancient Monument. 


fent to the National Inftitute, by Citizen Axhard, Confervator 
of the Mufeum at Marfeilles.’ ; 

The committee to whom the preparation of this report was 
intrufted have laudably difcharged the duties of their office. 
The fragment referred to appears to have been, as the come 
mittee themfelves imagined, the bafis either of an incenfe cup, 
or of a quiver of arrows. The infcription upon it is OEA. 
AIKTYA. AHMOC. MAZ%. and is interpreted by the fellow- 


j 
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ing verfion—‘ To the Diétyan goddefs—the people of Mar« 


feilles.’? Averua the committee conceive to have been an abbre- 


-yjation for Autuma, which was unqueftionably a title of Diana ; 


and, admitting this to be a fat, of which we have fome doubt, 
but are prevented by our limits from entering into the argu- 
ment, the reft is clear and perfpicuous. The goddefs Diana 
was at one period the favourite deity of the Marfeillois :—this 
js obvious from a variety of paflages in Strabo and other 
writers. The furname of Diflynna appears to have been be- 
ftowed upon Diana firft of all in the ifland of Crete ; though 
we do not think the derived it from the idle fable of the nymph 
Britomartis, referred to by Callimachus in his ‘hymn tg this 
divinity : from Crete the worthip of this deity paffed into Pho- 
cis in Achaia, and Phoceea in Ionia ; and from this latter city 
it was carried to Marfeilles, the earlier inhabitants of this fea- 
port being only a colony of Phocceans. 
‘VII. Obtervations on Magic, by M. Le Blond.’ 
It appears aftonithing to the writer of this memoir that ma- 
ic {hould ever have been admitted as a fcience, or accredited 
by men of liberal education ; and more fo ftill that philofophers 
of the reputation of Bayle and La Bruyére thould have fpoken 
of it as a fubject of doubt and probability. He apprehends 
thefe authors to have hefitated in their determination from the 
belief which is faid to have been given to it by Pythagoras, 
Empedocles, Democritus, and Plato, who, according to Pliny, 
undertook long voyages for the exprefs purpofe of being ini- 
tiated into its doétrines: and he properly, therefore, inquires 
into the magic of antiquity, to determine whether it were not 
afcience very different from that which bears the name in 
modern times.—-The magic, he obferves, of which Plato and 
other Grecian philofophers fpeak, had nothing more for its 
obje& than religion and religious myfteries. The word itfelf 
is deduced from the language of the ancient Perfians, among 
whom the magz fuftained precifely the fame character as:the 
philofophers among the Greeks, tha fages among the Rontans, 
the druids among the Gauls, and the prophets or priefts 
among the Egyptians :—in: a word, they were the minifters 
and depofiraries of religious knowledge. The fcience of the 
magi is reported by Piiny:to have been introduced by Zoro- 
aftres. But who was Zoroaftres ?’—and here we meet with a 
fimilar attempt to overthrow, or rather to fubulife, the hiftory 
of this Perfian philofopher, which has lately been made by 
feveral diftinguithed characters of our own country, with re- 
{pect to many of the ancient philofophers, and aimoft all the 
ancient heroes of Greece. Upon this fubje&t we cannot enter 
now, but we {hall foon have an opportunity of di/cuffing it at 
large, and fhall probably again revert to this part of the pre- 
fent memoir. The original magic of Perfia, however, -we 
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agree with our author, was founded on the relations which ags | 


tually fubfift between this terreftrial globe and the heavenly bos 
dies that furround it; and, being derived from obfervation and 
the ftudy of nature, contained nothing in it contrary to the dic. 
tates of reafon. But after this period the heavenly bodies were 
peopled witlt gods ; intelligences and genii were fuppofed to 


refide in the conftellations: they were imagined, and from ing - 


terefted motives the profeffors of this fcience began to teach 
the populace fo, to poffefs an influence over natural events; 
and horofcopes were immediately pretended to be calculated, 


as well with refpe€t to whole cities as to individuals. Hence. 


pure and rational magic dwindled into’ the moft abfurd and 


ridiculous fuperftition. In procefs of time magic was divided 
into theurgy and forcery or witchcraft. ‘Theurgy was efteemed 


the {cience of purifying the foul, and enabling it to hold ap 
intimate commerce or autopfy, with heaven itielf, and occas 
fionally with being honoured with the pofleffion of miracus 
Jous powers. Sorcery or goetic magic was confined to a fup« 
pofed commerce with evil demons, who never invefted theiy 
votaries with miraculous authorities but to commit mifchief, 
Both thefe oppolite fciences, but efpecially theurgic magic, 
appear to have been of high antiquity ; yet it was principally 
towards the third age of the Chriftian zra that they re. 
furged with additional fplendor. Magicians of both kinds 
were repudiated by Porphyry and Proclus as well as Au- 
guftin; but it was the forcerifts whom they principally ana- 
thematifed ; and at this period they began to appropriate the 
term daizwy, demon, to goetic magic alone, which antecedently 
hereto was equally applied to good and evil genii. 

Among the Greeks and Romans the divifion of this fcience 
was fomewhat different. In reality it admitted of a variety of 
branches; but the two principal were enchantment and divi« 
nation. The former was ufually performed, firft, by a carmen, 
or ftring of words combined in fome peculiar meafure which it 
was unlawful to vary or tranfpofe ; or, fecondly, by an zucan- 


tzamentum, which differed from the carmen or metrical charm, - 


and confifted of an inarticulate mutter: the Hebrew fynonym 
wm), as well as the Greek To yontysa, “H yontes, equally well 
exprefs this muttering or mu/ffitatio. ‘The incantamentum was, 
moreover, always applied to fome evil tranfaction ; but the 
carmen applied to either good or evil. Divination was at 
other grand branch of magic among the ancients, and, though 
equally deftitute of foundation, was perhaps of more extentive 
influence. It determined by oracles, the entrails of beatts, and 
frequently by cafting lots ; and abfurd as this laft‘mode of de 
cifion more particularly muft appear, it is reported by Ciceroy 


Suetonius, and many others, to have been often employed of _. 
the moft important events, and confided in with the molt im- . 
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plicit reliance. Upon the whole, this is a wetl-written and 
agreeable paper; and thofe who wiih fora fulley account of 
the hiftory and fcience of’ magic may confult. the, more volu- 
minous and elaborate: work ot M. Auberive upon, this fubject. 

‘VIII. Epiftle againft Celibacy, by M. Ducis,’ 


Thofe who have an indifferent opinion of the morality at 


_ prefent profeffed in France would do well to perufe: this poetic | 


production, which is founded upon.many of the beft principles 
of religion and virtue, and recommends a conduct which can- 
not but produce happinefs in every ftate. The puetry is always 
eafy, and often bold and nervous. Ina fhort péedil like the pre= 
fent, dedicated to ethic fubje&ts, we cannot however but pro- 
teft againft the impropriety of filling up whole lines with the 
names of perfons alone. In epic poetry fuch a kind of me- 
trical catalogue may occafionally be allowed, but’ we cannot 
admit the neceffity of introducing it in the prefenit’cafe : | 


‘ Déja font defcendus Agamemnon, Ulyfe, 
Achille, Menelas, et Teucer, et Neftor,’.: - 


And again, fhortly afterwards, 


‘ Priam, Hécube, HeGtor, Caffandre, Polyxéne, ; 


Pour ta caufe égorgés, ou mourant dans leur chaine.’ 


The remainder of the poetical contribution confifts of an 
‘Ode td Enthufiafm,’ and the firf{t canto of a poem entitled 
‘The Vigil of Parnaffus,” by M. Le Brun; the ‘ ‘Trial of the 
Senate of Capua’ verfified from Livy, the’ * Hofpital for 
Fools,’ a Perfian tale defigned to faucceed the ‘ One Thoufand 
and one Nights,’ and the ‘ Miller of Sans-Souci,’ by M. An- 
drieux ; two fables by M. Monvel the elder; and two, con. 


_ taining advice from an\old man to young people, by M. Le- 


monnier, In all thefe we meet with nothing worthy of par- 
ticular notice : the general charaéter of the poetry is eafe and 
{prightlinefs, but it feldom rifés toifuperiority of merit. The 
* Ode to Enthufiafm,’ and the ‘ Hofpital for Fools,’ havg af- 
forded us the greateft entertainment } thé ‘latter is comipiléd in 
avein of genuine humour; and the former, althaugh too fré- 
quently bombaft or profaic, has occationally a'bold and digs 
tified flight. Such is the comparifon of the ‘fire of -géenius’t 

acomet, which to the vulgar appears ‘deviatitig in its courfe 
from the common. laws of nature, and’ big with conflagration 
and ruin to the celeftial vault, but whole apparent difofder to 
the fage who has ftudied it ‘exhibits an harmdnious effort to 
people the defert part of the heavens with’ additional fyftentsy 


And fuch alfo is the following comparifori of the fatie pow 
fi Nils SODA 






€ el on voit, dans l’empire aride. g ST py 
Des fils bafanés de Memnon,. : yh 
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Le Nil, de fon berceau liquide, 

-* §échapper fans gloire et fans nom ; 
~ Dw haut des rocs fes flots jailliffent, 
a | 1 temps s’enfeyeliffent 

Parmi des gouffres ignorés ; 
Mais tout-a-coup a la Jumiére 

ll renait pour Memphis entiére, . 
Et fes flots en font adores.’ 


So where the fun his torrid fame ‘ 
O’er Memnon’s tawny children flings, 
Th7inglorious Nile, devoid of name, 
Firft from his liquid cradle fprings : 
From,rock to rock his wild a bciind 
And, tumbling oft down gulfs profound, 
His fleps are traced no more : 7 
Yet foon, where Memphis fpreads her fway, 
A countlefs flood he meets the day, 
And countlefs realms: adore. 


The daring ufe of the word precipitate, in the following 
couplet of the fame ode, we cannot approve of :— it is as incor- 
rect as it is bold. 7 


‘ Et Montgolfier, fuyant la terre, 
Se précipite dans les cieux.’ 


And from earth Montgolfier driven, 
Precipitates himfelf to heaven. 


(To be continued.) 
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Annals of Chemifiry. ( Continued from Vol. XXX, New Arn. 
P- 545-) 


AS we approach the prefent period, we thall oceafionally 
indulge ourfelves with a fomewhat fuller account of papers, 
which offer difcoveries, if not entirely new, yet little known; 
and fhall; as ufual, omit the notice of Englith works, or the 
cafual glances at the labours of the chemifts of this or other » 
kingdoms, unlefs they afford a promife of new and important 
information. 

The firft article is by M. Vauquelin, entitled * Reflexions 
the Decompofition of Muriat of Soda by Oxyd of Lead. 
know. that the former is decompofed by the latter, but the 

in which this is effected is little known. The theories 
hitherto adduced, to‘account for the effect, are proved to be 
trifling ; and our author, in his examinations of the facts, by 
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new experiments, fhows that.the litharge becomes a muriat 
of lead with an excefs of oxyd; that cauftic alkalis do not 
decompofe this falt, but diffolve it only; and that the litharge 
decompofes common falt, in confequence of the affinity of the 
muriat of lead for the oxyd. The excefs of oxyd communi- 
cates a yellow colour to the muriat of lead thus produced, ren- 
ders it almoft infoluble in water, and unites with the nitrous 
acid, leaving the common metallic neutral, or in the fimple 
union of the lead with the muriatic acid. The oxyd of lead, 
therefore, decompofes common falt by a double affinity, viz. 
by the united attractions of the oxyd for the muriatic acid, and 
of the muriat of lead for an excefs of oxygen. This evinces 
why fo much litharge is required to feparate the ingredients of 


_ the muriat of foda, fince a large proportion of the oxygen is 


required to form the oxydated metallic falt. 

M. Scherer’s mifcellaneous communications fcarcely offer 
an interefting remark. He {peaks of lime affuming a cryftal- 
line form in the hands of .M. Trommfdorf; of M. Steinhau- | 
fer’s inquiry into the influence of the different gafes on mag- 
netifm ; on the fmell of nitrous acid on breaking fugar*, 
which he explains from its attraCting part of the oxygen of 
the air, leaving the azote and oxygen in due proportions to 
form this acid; and on the works of M. Bucholz; but does 
not enlarge on efther fubject. 

M. Taflaert has communicated an interefting memoir on 
the Juices (Séves) of different Trees, viz. the Ulmus Cam- 
peftris, Fagus Sylveftris, Carpinus Sylveftris, Betula Alba, and 
the Mulberry Tree, colleéted at different periods. The firft 
contains a large proportion of acetite of pot-afh, a much lefs 
quantity of vegetable matter, and a {mall proportion of car- 
bonat of lime. The fluid, colleéted at a fubfequent period, 
contained a much fmaller quantity of falts and a greater of ve- 
getable matter. We fhall add our author’s remarks on this 
fubject. 
~ €Tt were to be wifhed that numerous obfervations would 
prove that thefe proportions were inverted, as the vegetable 
advances to perfection. We might hence conclude that the 
acetite of pot-afh and the carbonat of lime were decompofed 
by the vital action of the vegetable, and that their carbone 
and hydrogen affifted in the compofition of the vegetable mat- 
ter.” This our author thinks is fupported * by the wood and 
bark of the elm. containing a lefs proportion of thofe falts 
than its fluids.” By longer continuance either in a vegetating 
ftate or that of reft in a phial, the vegetable matter becomes 
frozen, and at laft of an alkaline nature. Hence, in the pros 





On examination we have found this fmell very diftinguifhable. 
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grefs, the acids are deftroyed, and the alkali only remains, 
which is often obvious in the difeafes.of the tree: , The, juices - 
of the beech are more compounded, confifting of an acid ina 
feparate ftate, a calcareous falt, an alkaline falt, the gallic acid, 
the tanning principle, and a mucous extraétive matter. Thus 
it appears that the beech may be fuccefsfully employed by the 
tanner. ‘The other juices contain occafionally a feparate acid, 
ditferent neutrals, and an extraétive matter: that of the car- 
pinus afforded a {mall proportion of copper, that of the betula 
alba a colouring matter, that of the mulberry tree nitrat of 
pot-ath, as well as acetite of pot-afh. : 
. M. Chaptal’s account of the method of fertilifing the moun- 
tains in the Cevennes is curious, and thows how neceflity 
will, at times, render the moft infertile regions productive, 
though, perhaps, the exertions of thefe mountaineers are not 
equalled by the patient induftry of the Chinefe in fimilar fitu- 
ations. The inhabitants of the Cevennes. raife walls at the 
bottoms of the mountains acrofs the termination of the gullies, 
which fuffer the water to efcape, and retain the foil. Parallel 
ones are erected atditferent heights; and thus nature forms the 
hanging gardens which fupply the mountaineer with the food 
which his attentive induftry has fo juftly merited. ‘The re- 
ceding ftrata of the calcarcous rocks are by a fimilar method 
formed into various plats of a fmaller fize. 

An abftracét of two very extenfive memoirs on the Urine 
are contained inthe XX XIft and XXXlIdvolume. The tirft 
immediately follows the article of M. Chaptal juft noticed ; but 
we fhall examine fhe whole. ‘It is however with regret that 
we obferve little effential or ufefyl information added to what 
Rouelle and others. had before communicated ; but it is pro- 
bable that the fubjedt,has been already exhaufted. The mi- 
nute fcrutiny of modern chemiftry has indeed difcovered many 
ingredients of little importance: the principal, however, 1s 
ftyled hy our author the £ urée ;’ we {hall call it the effential 
falt of urine. ‘The newly-difcovered ingredients are photphat 
of magnefia, urat of ammonia, formed during the decompo- 
fition of the urine, albumen, and jelly ; oxalic acid, which ig 
chiefly a morbid production, and a fmall quantity of flinty 
matter, which occurs but rarely. The benzoic acid, which 
is traced chrefly in children, was difcovered, in a great mea- 
fure, by the younger Rouelle. 


¢ The particular matter of urine, to which its chara€teriftic 
properties are owing, and which is its moft eflential ingre- 
dient, as imparting the peculiar colopr, fmell, and tafte,; ren- 
dering it capable*of being converted into ammonia and mto 
carbonic-or acetous acids, forms 43 of its ingredients. Rouelle 
has miftaken it for a foapy extract; but to this is owing the 
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“almoft complete cryftallifation of the urine, when evaporated 


to the confiftence of a fyrup ;its folid and cryftalline form, on 
adding concentrated nitrous acid, as well as the modified cryftal- 
lifations of the muriats of foda and ammonia, where the forms 
of the cryftals are in fome degree converted. This animal mat- 
ter, which we call urée (effential falt of urine), will be the 
fubje& of a feparate memoir, defigned as a continuation of 
the prefent :—itis highly interefting to phyfiology and the prac- 
tice of medicine.’ : : 


; 


"The fecond memoir, which we fhall now purfue, occurs in 
the XX XIlId volume: it is confined to the examination of the 


effential falt of urine, and entitled * A Second Memoir on the 


Natural, Chemical, and Medical Hiftory of the Urine, ‘par- 
ticularly on the peculiar Subftance to which its Properties are 


- owing.’ The hiftory of the labours of former chemifts on 


this fubjeét is very interefting ; and the particular examination 
of the urée, by M, Fourcroy, difplays all the minute addrefs 
of a moft able chemift : to follow it clofely would not be in- 
terefting to the general reader, fo that we hall give concifely 
the fibtbance of our author’s conclufions. Our knowledge, 
however, of this fubftance, he remarks, is only commencing ; 
we have yet attained its analyfis alone, and amuft, at a future 
period,, examine the compofitions formed with this falr and 
various other fubftances. Its more obvious properties we need 
not enlarge on. . It is fufficient to remark, that, with different 
proportions of water, urine of almoft every kind pay be imi- 
tated.. The effential falt is eafily deftroyed hy a violent heat, 
producing a large proportion of carbonat of ammonia, amount- 
ing to more than 2 of its weight, Igaving but a {mall pro- 
portion of coal, with about < of muriat.of ammonia. It muft, 
however, be obferved, that this falt i$ not, in recent urine, of an 
alkaline, but rather of'an acid nature. The animonia is formed 
by delay, and during the decompoftition ; fo.that, after fome 
time, all the falts are ammoniacal, and the urée deliquefves” 
rapidly on-expofure to the atmofpliere. It is alfo highly fer- 
mentable when mixed with animal gluten. x, 
In its own nature it contains a larger proportion of azote 
than any other fluid of the human body ; but the modern che- 
mift will neceffarily remark that this is faying@ only what 
Boerhaave and others have formerly obferved, that the urine 
is highly animalifed, for in the proportion of azote, conlifts the 
chief diftinCiion hetween vegetable and animal fubltain cs, 
Our author approaches téa view fomewhat more comprehen- 
live, when he remarks that the Jungs are the emunctories of 
the carbonic acid, the liver-of the h drogen, and the kidneys 
of the azoté; but even in this he hes forward ‘only in’ the 
farther. and more complete analyfis of fluids, which,/iron the 
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time of Dr. Hales.and Dr. M‘Clurg, have been known to be 
difcharged fram thefe different organs. Perhaps, when he 
compares the analyfis of the calculus with that of the effen- 
tial falt of urine, he may add to our knowledge, and we fhall 
then fee that the difeafe is owing to a defect of animalifation, 
_for the acid of the calculus is not changed to an azotic coms 
pound by the animal procefs. This is no more than the fas 


gacious and comprehenfive mind of Cullen has already anticis 


pated.—But to return to the particulars of the analyfis. 
Of 217 parts of the true urinary matter, 200 are changed 


into carbonat of ammonia, ten are difengaged in the form of 


carbonated hydrogen, and feven are left in that of a coaly refi- 
duum. When reduced to their component parts, 100 parts of 
the effential falt of urine contain 39.5 of oxygen, 32.5 of 
azote, 14.7 of carbone, and 13.3 of hydrogen; but. about 
eleven parts of the oxygen and two of hydrogen are employed 
in the compofition of the water in the falt; fo that the azote is 


the moft copious ingredient. 


In the application of thefe remarks to medicine and the | 


arts, we fee nothing that was not known before thefe expe- 
riments were inftituted,—not even a hint which will contri, 
bute to elucidate a fact either in phyfiology or practice. ‘That 
the thick mucous urine is owing to an ammoniacal falt form- 
ed by the retention of the excrementitious fluid in the bladder, 
which: precipitates the albumen, is not true. This difcharge 
is from the mucous glands, in confequence of irritation ; and 
that it is not owing to the caufe fuppofed by. our author, is fuf- 
ficiently obvious, from its occurring moft commonly when 
the irritation is frequent, and the quantity to be difcharged 
{mall; of courfe when there is no accumulation in the blad- 
der, and no time to form ammoniacal falts. It occurs too in 
calculous cafes, when the effential- falt of urine is of an 
acid nature. _ | 

The next article we meet with is alfo continued in another 
part of the volume, and will detain us fomewhat longer than 
ufual. It is entitled « An Abftrac&t of the Proces-verbal of 
Experinvents made in the Polytechnic School in the Year 1797 
and 1798, on the Combuftion of the Diamond,’ by M. Guyton, 
The vaft and comprehenfive mind of Newton faw in the 
diamond a combuftible fubftance, in confequence of its pe- 
culiar refraction; but few would have expected this very 
brilliant body to be what it appears, in confequence of ana- 
lyfis, a kind of charcoal, with a larger proportion of oxygen. 
The improbability that a fubftance with a lefs proportion of 
oxygen dhould be more readily inflammable than one with a 
larger proportion, was an objection which occurred to our 
author, In reality, however, the readinefs of combuftion 
conlifts rather in in intimate union of the inflammable with 
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the other ingredients than in its quantity ; and many inftances 
- occurs particularly that of plumbago,, where the rapidity of , 
combuftion is by no means in proportion to the quantity of . 
oxygen. Thus alfo turf, which burns.feebly,, without any , 
preparation, is a ftrong combuftible when coaked: it is then, , 
as our author opferves, reduced.to the firft degree of oxydation, | 
when the oxygen in fyuthefis is with difficulty combined, and 
readily as well as rapidly feparated. ait : 
The produ&t of the combuftion of the. diamond, or of its 
combination with oxygen to the point of faturation, is car-, 
bonic acid without a refiduum. - It differs in this from. chare. 
coal, as requiring a heat.of 2765°, inftead of 188, for its in- 
flammation ;' and, inttead. of fupporting its own inflammation, 
the continuation of the action of heat is effentially. neceffary, | 
as well as a. larger proportion of oxygen. There are many. 
bodies in an intermediate {tate between the diamond and char-, 
coal, particularly the plumbago, the anthracolite of Werner,, 
and, coaly refiduums, difficult to burn, &c.:, and thefe have 
~ alfo.the fingular. property of ating like filver in the galvanic: 
battery, an office which neither the diamond nor charcoal, 
can perform. The diamond, in its deoxygenation, affumes, 
firft the colour of lead, and is then in the fiate ot plumbago; 
and anthracolite; then that of charcoal., ., d ved 
It may appear fingular why the diamond fhould be of fuch 
raré occurrence, fince. its: component parts are fo common, 
To this no anfwer can be given, but that fome fimilar in- 
flances are to be found. ‘The adamantine fpar, for inftance, 
is as rare as the diamond, though only an aluminous earthy 
and iron, never found in perfection, has fcarcely ever been, 
difcovered in a metallic ftate. 7 : 
In fubféquent experiments the diamond was found to re- 
duce iron to fteel, by cementation, and even to dtoxygenate 
fulphur ; in fact, it was brought to the fecond degree of oxy= 
enation, refembling plumbago, and acted in every experiment, 
ike it. Yet, however, fome doubts may be entertained of 
the truth of the whole analyiis. The diamond js ¢ompared 
with charcoal ; but it is-not confrdered that charcoal contains 
light as an ingredient. Unlefs the flames carefully confined 
the coaly nature is deftroyed, and it is watched during the pro- 
cefs with anxious care, for this purpofe. In the analyfis of 
the diamond, the folar rays, or the ftrongett white heat, is 
employed ; and it is confidered only as heat; yet. if light bea - 
chemical body, may it not, in thefe proceffes, he combined, 
and thus contribute to bring the {offil to a ftate of charcoal. The 
fubje&t, at leatt, requires a revifion with thefe views ; and we 
are fomewhat furprifed that they fhould have been neglected 
by a chemift of credit and'charaCter, whofe well-earned fame 
bas rendered him particularly confpicuous in this department. 
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“We rétutn tow to the’ XXXIft volime; and thall, iy 


futuré, purfué the articles’ as ufual, in “their order. MeGas 


ztvab’s obfervations on ‘the treatment of iron ores with coak: 


offér nothing which can intereft‘an Englith chemift, in whofe: 
coutitry the procefs recommended is fo common; and from! 
the’ fixteenth volume ‘of Brugnatelli’s Annati di Chimica 
we'can extract’ nothing very interefting. One of his corre.’ 
fpondents fpeaks vaguely of the animalifation of flax: 


b 
boiling it in ‘lye which had been employed in whitening | 


’ 


oyftér-thells. “A fugitive colour was in this way rende 
permanent. - ‘ gt, 
‘Another memoir of M. Haffenfratz, on Areometry, follows, 
It‘is on the deficcation of falts, and was fuggefted by the dif- 
ferént refults of the experiments of MM. Kirwan, Wenzel, 
atid’ Bergman, ‘on the proportions of the component parts of 
different neutrals. ’ The’ difference, in M. Haffenfratz” opi- 
nidn, arifes'from thé quantity of water which they fometimes 


unavoidably contain; «for even exficcating them in a ftove — 


is not fuficient'to’ bring them to a uniform drynefs. He pro- 
pofés therefore to afcertain' the fpecific gravity of each, when 
diffolved in a given or’mdifferent quantities of water. The’ 
folid' contents are’'thts eafily known, and proper allowance 
may be made for the fluid. : vIS" ie 
““M. Klaproth, in’His' ‘chemical examination of the fpinel, 2 
fpecies of ruby, thinks that it fould, from its colour, be ra- 
ther claffed among’ the hyacinths, as it refembles them, ac- 
eording to the defciiption of Pliny and other ancient authors. 
Modern cryftallographers have arranged the true ruby of Pega 
amidne the fapphires,as a'red variety, and made a new genus 
of the fpinel. ‘This precious ftone is of many different ‘co- 


lours, all of which feem to be owing to iron, in different 


ftates : its fpecific gravity is about 3.580, and its chief ingre- 
dients alumine and flirt, in the refpe&tive proportions of «74 
and 15: 

, An abftra@ from the report of * The Methods employed 
to extract Antimony trom its Ores,” by M. Haffenfratz,’ fol- 


lows, bat is incapable of abridgment, as well as that which ° 


fueceeds by M. Bouitlon Lagrange, viz. ¢ An Abftraét of Two 
Reports made to the Society of Emulation at Rouen, on fome 
Experiments refpecting the Confumption of Wood in Dyers 


and other Furnaces, compared with the Confumption in one — 


 6f a new Conftruction.’ The faving appears almott equal to 
five fevenths. “99 « : 1 

M. Scherer’s Goffipings, for they deferve no better title, 
in his letter to*M. Guyton, fcarcely ‘furnifh a fingle fub- 


ject of remark, except to enforce his propofal, a very ufeful 


one, of 2a publication containing the fynonyms of minerals. 
The mineralogical di€tionary, which'we fome time fince fug- 
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fted, would anfwer every purpofe. The Dictionary of 

ineralogy, by M. Reufs, of which an account is given in the 
fubfequent article, profeffing to contain all the mineralogical 
terms in the German, Latin, French, Swedifh, Danifh, Ruffian, 
and Hungarian languages, will by no means anfwer this pur-' 
pofe, and it is alfo incomplete. It is little more than a Latin 
and German dictionary ; in the other branches, the names are 
few, and the explanations imperfect. 
An abftrac&t of a memoir by M. Felix on the Method of 
Dyeing, and the Manufacture, &c. of the Red Cottons of 
Greece (the Adrianople Reds), is interefting in other views 
befides thofe of the chemift. M. Felix’s Account of the 
Commerce of the Levant has appéared in an Englith drefs ; 
but, as we have not yet feen that work, we know not whe- 


ther the little interefting details of the prefent memoir occur 
- init. We fhall not, therefore, pafs it over. 


- The colour.is imparted by the ali-zari, a {pecies of madder, 
but only ufed when it has attained a greater age than is allotted 
to it in Evirope, and is dried with greater care. The beauty 


-of the colour confifts in the management during its laft im- 


merfion, in an alkalifed bath. When the colour has affumed 
its greateft brilliancy, the dyer immediately withdraws it, and 
prefers burning his hand to theleaft delay beyond the moment 
which he has waited for with the moft anxious attention, 

The principal manufaétures of the red {pun cotton, efta- 
blifhed in Greece, are to be met with in Theffaly, at Baba, 
Rapfani, Tournavos, Lariffa, Pharfala, and all the vil- 
lages on the declivity of Offa and Pelion. ~“Thefe mountains 
may be confidered as the alembics, that diftil the vapours 
which eternally furround the head of Mount Olympus, and ' 
diftribute them to the. beautiful valleys around. Among 
thefe, Tempe has always been diftinguifhed for its umbra- 
geous trees and limpid ftreams. The waters, from their 
purity, are highly proper for the dyer’s purpofe, and they 
{fupply numerous manufactures, the chief of which is. Am- 
bélakia. ‘ 

Poets have never feen Tempe and Olympus in thefe views, 
which are more interefting in advanced age than in the en- 
thufiafm of youth. Ambélakia is a very flourifhing fpot, 
having trebled its number of inhabitants in the laft fifteen 
vears; and now contains 4000 fouls, who are employed 
wholly in dyeing, and ‘live like a {warm of bees in a hive.’ 

‘ Neither the vices nor the languor of idlenefs are known 
in this fpot : the hearts of the Ambélakiates are pure, and their 
¢ountenances ferene. Slavery, which blights the harvefts 
on the banks of the Peneus at their feet, has not afcended 
to their cottages. No Turk is permitted to dwell among 
them ; and they are governed, like their anceftors, by their 


; 
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own magifirates. Iwice the furious muffulmen of Lar; 


jealous of their eafe and happinefs, attempted to feale the 
mountains and pillage their habitations: twice they were — 


a 


repelled by crowds, who .quitted the vat to aflume the 


mufket.. . 


‘ Every hand, even thofe of children, is ey m0 the 
’ 


dye-houfes of Ambélakia ; and, while the men dye the cotton, 
the women prepare and fpin it. In the whole diitri€t they 
are not acquainted with the fpinning-wheel; the work is 


executed with the fpindle ; and the thread is, of courfe, lefe 
firong, round, and equable, but more foft, filky, and 


tenacious, It is lefs brittle and more durable, bleaches more 


eafily, and dyes more completely. . It is pleafing to fee the 


women of Ambéiakia, each armed with her rock, and gof- 


fiping on the feats at their doors ;—but the pleafure is inftans » 


taneous; on the appearance of a ves 34 they immediately re- 
hre and hide themfelves ;. fhowing, like Galatea, in their pre- 
cipitate flight, their wifh to fly and to be feen: 


‘Et fugit ad falices, et fe cupit ante vider.” =) 


© The eye can only catch a glance of thefe women; but 
it fees with admiration the bold and ele22nt Grecian fhapes, 
which have ferved as models for fome oi the moft beautiful 
ftatues in the world.’ 





‘ For my own part, ¥ fhall never forget what I faw in my firft 
journey. to ‘Ambélakia. and its neighbourhood—A numerous 
population, living wholly on the produce of its manufactures, 
and difplaying, among the rocks of Offa, the interefting union 
of a family of friends and brothers; the charming inftitution, 
banifhed by the Jefuits to the foreits of Paraguay, tranfplanted, | 


as by enchantment, to the precipices and the valleys of | 


Tempe; the ancient Greek prejudices fubdued ; the tafle for 
trifling fubtleties replaced by a love of folid ftudies ; national ° 
vanity checked"by generous fentiments ; every grand and li- 
beral idea Hlourithing on a foil devoted, during twenty cen- 
turies, to flavery; the original Greek character Lidge 
with its former Juxuriance in the midft of the caverns an 

torrents of Pelion ;—in a word, all the virtues and ali the 
talents of the ancients rifing ‘again in a corner of modern. 


Greece.’ 


The reft ‘of the memoir confifls of commercial details, 
which will not-be interefting ; and, in the reports of D’Arcet, 
Defmarets, and Chaptal, on this fubje&t, we find that the art 
has already been introduced, by Grecian workmen, into 
France, where the methods have been fimplified, and the co- 
lours improved. 

Chromate of iron has been difcovered in the department of 
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sand its analyfis is communicated by M. Taffaert. - It 
an irregular mafs, of a deep brown, and metallic 
It is of a mean hardhefs, and its fpecific gravity 


“Fie6. With the blow-pipe it melts with difficulty ; and, 
~ Tyieo fufed with borax, aflumes a dirty green hue. It con- 


63 of chronic acid, and about’. 36'of oxyd of iron. + 

An account and abftract of a new elementary work in chJ- 
niftry follows.’ It is entitled «Chymie Optomatique ; or, the 
frfof learning this Science with Eafe, by the Affiftance of 


AS 





‘| qibles, Figures, and fymbolical Charaters, fo as to feize ata 


the Relations of the Compofition and Decompofition 


Bodies.’ “The firft part, on minerals, is alone publithed ; 
Band we are not fo mych interefted by the aceount of M. Four- 


doy, as to induce us to enlarge on the fubjeé, or recommend 
te work. The author is M. F. G’Courrejolles. ” 
M. Guyton’s * New Enquiries into the Affinities of Earths 
for each other, in the dry or humid Way,’ arte in fome mea- 
fre pew. ‘They were fuggefted, he remarks, by obferving 
fat Hint and lime, though infufible feparately, yet, when 
nited, melt into a mafs, whofe ingredients are not to be fe- 
parated but by chemical agents. ‘The manufadture of porce- 
im would however have offered the fame leffon. He firft 
examines their action in the humid way, and finds that earths 
diffolved in water alkalis, or the fame acid, according as 
tach is capable of folution by the different menftrua, fhow a 
power which tends to an union, by feparating them from their 
refpeftive menftrua; and, scotehats to the laws of elective 
atraction, is capable in one, and impotent with refpect to the 
other.’ Thus barytes and ftrontian poffefs very different pow- 
trs'of attraction for lime; and ‘there is a ftriking confiflency 
in'the refult of experiments with the fame earths united to 
tmenftrua. Of ten experiments with earthy muriats, 

in four only were the figns of repulfion evident; and in two 
ofthefe it was doubtful. In the d way, lime, barytes, and 
frottian, refemble alkalis, and exhibit a ftrong attraétion for 
and alumine; fo that lime feparates flint from pot-afh, 


td joins alumine -at the inftant when the fulphuric acid 





abandons it. Thefe earths aét on oils, foaps, and animal 
matters, like alkalis, bit differ from them in many refpects, 
chiefly in the infolubility of the compounds. In general, the 
union of earths refembles ftrongly that of metals: neither 


‘feems the diffolvant, but they mutually attract each other. 


M. Prieur’s « Hiftorical Account of the Invention of, and 
frft Attempts to form, Parachutes,’ confifts of the republica- 
tion of a letter of Montgolfier, where this idea is clearly ex- 


plained, and followed by a minute detail of the conftruction, 
and its foundation. . 


M, Deyeux’ « Report concerning M. Le Blanc’s Ideas ree 
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f{pecting Nickel’ are defigned only to recommend a furthers a! 
quiry into the fubje&. M. Le Blanc has adduced fome ey 8%, 
riments and obfervations, to fhow that nickel is nota dima 
metal, without pretending, however, to decide) the queftion, 
The ‘ Obfervations on the Flint which exifts in th 
dermis of fome Reeds’. are extracted from Mr, Niche 
Journal... It is fingular to. obferve M. Guyton’s di ficulty 
explaining the terny ¢ bonnet=cane:’, be is. not aware thatj 
1s the cane employed in making bonnets. We are fon wha 
furprifed that no, chemift has noticed the flint in writingspap 
which fo quickly deftroys the fine point ofa pen. . 
M. Haffenfratz has continued his memoir on areometrys} 
an ¢ Enquiry intg.the apparent Anomalies in the. Dentities, 
different Proportions, of Water, and of Salt ina folid State 
and into fome of the Appearances of Lime, Alumine, a 
tre.’ Thefe anomalies were noticed in the former 
where it was obferved that the denfities of folid  falt di ok 
follow the law of the proportion of, water combined, but, 
fometimes above and fometimes below the, mean .demfitiss 
‘The anomalies refpecting quick-lime are owing, I. To the 
denfity of the lime; 2.‘That of the.combined water; 3,.dhe 


afhnity of the lime for the water, ;and the {tate of the | iggy 
combination. Each of thefe caufes are diftinGly explained; | 
and, in other falts, the anomalous refults ave found to,depem, | 

vos 


1. Or the diminution of the volume of the, mixtures, whet 
on cooling, they abforb caloric; 2.,On,the augmentation 
the volume, whea caloric is feparated; 3, ‘The ditferent dem 
fity, of the fame fubftance, when in,mafs.and.in powder, _.. 
_,.¢An.Account of a Memoir, by M. Fabroni, on, the Vinous, 
Putrid, and Acetous Fermentauons, and on the Formation 
4Ether, with Reflexions on the Nature and Produét, of, 
Procefles.’ ‘The Italian philofopher was fent to Pariss 
finally the’ bufinefs. of weights and meafures, and,of, 
received with great refpect. His menroir was read to the, F; 
lomathic Society, and is highly praifed by M. Fourcroy, | 0 
in his « Reflexions,’ deftroys, however, all the leading 0 
tions. ‘The principal: points which M. Fabroni infifts upga JF 
j a 
I 
| 









are, that fermentation is only a flow effervefcence during the 
decompofition of a bocy, which is, as ufual, effected by 4 
re-agertt ; and that alcohol is the produétion of fire, and 

not exift in wine.. The Florentine phyfician fupports, howe 
ever, his doctrine with great plaufibility.; and it deferves more 
-attention than Fourcroy has afforded, who neverthelefs com- 
penfates for this deficiency by exuberant prailes, 


7. 











on Suiffe et en Italie, fait avec l Armée de Réferve, par 
ME 7, D.M. Auteur de 2 Anglais Cofmopalite, empleyé a I’ Etat- 
MN Major-Générad.de la dite Armée. 8v0. /Paris. . 
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Bissrucy to Switzerland and Italy, in Company with the Army 
ee. Referve, by V.D. M. Author of the Englifh Cofmopolite, ° 
icholhs A giached to the General Staff of the faid Army. Imported by 
Ficulty ; ‘ e Boffe. aig 

Fe Na “W HY do you not add an epithet to travels?” fays a friend 
Bile. ifthe author. « You have your choice—Philofophical,:pic- 
2” wrefque, fentimental, curious, interefting, romantic, inftruce- 
moral, and amufing, are at your, difpofal. Your only 
ulty muft confift in the determination; and a good choice 
Pris he decide your fuccefs.. Why then do you not determine?” 
"abit —‘Becaufe 1 lay it down as a principle, to permit others 
ee Paice of a book. Every, reader poffeffes this as. an.incon- 
ttable right ; and the public, not myfelf, muft clafs my pro- 
doétions. Nothing is*fo ‘affuming as to pretend that your 
Work is philofophical, ‘moral, or inftruCtive ;—nothing tele de- 
terininate than picturefque or romantic: the inyentor of fen- 
em travelling has alone a right to callhis journey a “ fen- 
‘timental” one. Befides, what is philofophic or amufing to one 
not fo to ‘another ; and to add an epithet is to praife my 
work, fince a philofophic book is neceffarily good.’ 


_ Such are the author’s reafons for calling his work fimply a 

turney; but were he to have-added an epithet, it would have 
been fentimental, for Sterne is his idol and his model..- Yet he 
does not follow him fervilely : lively and good-humoured, his 
remarks are often entertaining ; and, under the guife of levity, 
he feems to have ftudied, and to reafon, with precifion. With 


10US, 
: all his fondnefs for Sterne, and J. Jacques, he is not infenfible 
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of their faults. We hall copy a fhort paflage to this effect. 


_* Buffon will always be an honour to France; but we 
Frenchmen are conftantly in extremes. We ftyle Buffon an« 
other Ariftotle—He is Buffon, and that is fufficient. With 
our rage for comparifons, we often mifs our aim :—leave the 
Henriade in its place, it will always be eftimable; raife it to 
wlevel,with the AZneid, and it lofes its value.’ 


* His'friend, father Jerom, is an amufing companion ; and the 
patton is, if not the firft conful himfelf, a man of diftinguithed 
rank in the ote of referve. When this army was in motion, 


every journal (he fays) was loud in proclaiting its power 


ahd its influence. It was to make péace or to conquer. Our 
faveller then determined to join this army, as a {pectator, as 
teompanion—himéelf, as his motto telis us, ¢ folus in turba.” 

is obje&t then was to travel with an army, to pafs the defiles 
ofthe Jura, the Valais, &c. with a numerous hoft; to be 
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pufhed forward by one, and checked by another ; to ror 5 oo 
he wifhed to walk, and to creep when he withed to avi ae BS ¢ 
obliged to haften when he wanted to hear the roar of atomy 


or contemplate a ravine ; to experience a theufand contragy 
tions, and to fubmit to all voluntarily as a party of pleafy 





We can truly add with him— this is indeed a_new tra@? s 


To follow a journey of this kind is to purfue an ignis 
tuus; for, though we. think the author not without abilis 
ual to a more laboured performance, our information js 
chiefly derived from the notes. Indeed, in many places, hy 


appears to greater. advantage when clofely examined thy} 


would be credited from his lively defultory manner. The olf 
fan of Jura is an interefting object, as well as the fcenery in 
which he meets our fentimental traveller: from the feftoon 
portraits with which the preferit journey is adorned, this may 
perhaps be advantageoufly feleéted. : 


‘ We began to pafs elevated mountains and narrow defiles 
to arrive at Clairvaux, a melancholy refidence, where a rivulet 
flows which I fhould have miftaken for a torrent had I never 
feen the Alps. We arrived in the evening at Creufé, where 
we were furrounded on every fide by. barren rocks, on ‘which 
with difficulty a few fhrubs yA a {canty nourifhment. -The 
horizon is bounded by the chains of Jura, crowned with furs 
and larches. Nothing is more gloomy than the prof 
fince the harfh forms and funereal hues of thefe trees a 
the light, and throw a veil on all nature. I efcaped re 
travelling companions, and defcended along the ravines, till 
arrived at a brook whofe ftream was fomewhat enlarged by 
drains, to enable it to turn a faw-mill. I went ftill lower, 
and feemed almoft at the centre of the earth. Around me tole 
mountains whofe points were loft in the clouds. All nature 
was filent, and the bird of night was only heard uttering its 
mournful found. Over my head hung fome fufpended tocks, 
checked in their fall. At the bottom of the deepeft ravine, 


near the bed of a torrent long fince dry,, I yielded to a gloom 


in unifon with the fcenery around, and contemplated an obje@ 
whofe lofs I fhall long lament. Feeling a fudden fain 
occafioned by the frightful folitude in which I was, I invoked 
the dear nts conftantly prefent to my thoughts, and withed 
that, at a diftance from mankind, in a fpot where no one 
feemed to have penetrated, | might again converfe with hers 
I called her, and even echo did not anfwer my complaints. 
wifhed that the tales of our nurfery were not merely fables. 
Alas! itis in vain. I have before obferved, that, when ws 
leave this world, we cannot ever return to it, even to comfort 
thofe whom we have left in affliction. 

‘I yielded to grief, when, in the midft of my reverie, 1 was 
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: interrupted: by the ftrangeft queftion that was: ever afked in 


foch a place and in fuch circumftances.— Will he foon pafs 
this way ?”’ faid a voice partly broken. I thought myfelf ma 


_ dreamlooked around, and perceived no one. At laft, led by 
_ the found of the ruftling firs near me, I faw, a little above me, 


a venerable old man, accuftomed for many years to range the- 
mountains in dearch of herbs, which he fuppofed to poffefs 
fome virtue, and of wood tu enliven his fire. This queftion 
feftored me to the livin , to mylfelf, and terminated my travels 
in imaginary regions. My ideas took a new courfe. Whence 


had fame browght the name which juft ftruck my ears? Twas 


certain it had occurred in the moft folitary fpot my eyes 


© ever bebeld: in all my journeys over the Alps I liad feen 


nothing more detached, more wild—I was almoft in the bowels 
of the ear‘h.—* You know him.then?? faid I, to the old man. 
He had heard of him. « It was. he who conquered Italy ; but it 


is he,” added the veteran, with a ftronger voice and gayer air, 


it is he who will reftore us peace.”—This hope enlivened 
hin ; this hope made him fmile, and confoled him with the ex- 


_ peCtation of feeing his children happy. * With how i:portant 


a miflion,’ faid I, ‘is he charged. The laurels he gathered at 
Lodi are trifling in my eyes, in comparifon of the olive- 
branch which this old man has pictured in his hand on his 
return from Italy. He thus appeared more glorious in the 
mouth of the good man than in all the French gazettes.’ 


We fhall only add, that the veteran was ninety-nine years 
old, had ferved in the wars of Louis XIV. and was an.enthu- 
fiaft of his victories. os, 
_ Geneva attracted much of our traveller’s attention; and his 
remarks on this fingular republic (it was once a republic) 
fhow more penetration than his general gaiety—we had al- 
moft {aid Jevity—would, in our eftimation, have allowed him. 
He vifics the fame city on his return; and we fhall copy from 
the former and latter parts, fomewhat promifcuoufly, bis Te 
marks on Geneva and its moft diftinguifhed characters. 
~ Jean Jacques is our author’s hero, and he was anxious to 


know in what light he was confidered where ‘ no one is a 


prophet.’ 
_ ¢Tat firft faw in the Lyceum,’ he obferves, ‘a large fquare 
column, furmounted with a buft, which refembled no one, and 


‘tead the following infcription—‘* A Jean Jacques Rouffeau, 
_ Te Peupie de Genéve, le 23 Décembre, 1793.”—I thought only 


of the refpecttul feelings which had raifed this monument, and 
was exaynining it with a religious attention, when a Genevefe 
drew me from my own reflexions by communicating his. 
“ This column has the appearance of a chimney, and the buft 
on the top exaétly repreients the unfortunate litle being who 
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weeps it, precifely at the moment when he'has; finithed hig 
painful tafk by the little fong which the women, children, and 
fome idle loungers have the ¢ruelty to exact.” This was only 
ridicule ; and, as it is eafy to make the beft things ridiculous, 
the {neer produced little ohedt on me.’—Paffing to the infcrip~ 
tion ; “« The people of Geneva ! It is falfe. A very fmall party, 
compofed of the moft eager of thofe who wifhed to pleafe the 
French, to whom Rouffeau is dear, were anxious to pay a 
compliment to this nation.””— This obfervation, fomewhat 
more ferious, made an impreflion on me. ‘“ In every view,’”” 
he added, “ this monument is pitiful, and the following anec- 
dote will give you a true idea of Genevefe ceconomy.. The 
artift who was applied to for a defign gave one: it was too 
dear: the fecond was rejected for the fame reafon ; the third 
was not fuitable becaufe it would coft too much ; and this ig 
the fourth, which at leaft will not ruin the government.” —[ 
fhould rather think, for the honour of your country, that, fuit- 
able to the genius of Jean Jacques, they wifhed the monument 
to partake of his fimplicity.’——The reply, * you do us too much 
honour,” pronounced with irony, fhowed that the Genevefe 
was not of my opinion. Ns : 

‘ I fpoke of Jean Jacques to others. According to the wo- 
men, he was an abominable feducer: according to fome men, 
he had deftroyed the organifation of fociety. “You forget the 
Social Contract,” fay they.—‘ You do not recollect,’ faid I, in 
reply, “the government of Poland. Great man! envy dwells 
on your errors, and no one is a prophet in his own co 
At laft; when prefented to M.S. I confulted him. “ We 
confider,” faid he, “‘ Jean Jacques as one of the beft and molt 
eloquent writers. With refpec to ftyle and fentiment, his 
glory is unimpeached.” He enlarged on his imagination, and 

affed on to what did him more honour,—his Emilius. “ Our 
nation is wholly changed fince the publication of that work. 
We have adopted his method of education—our mothers 
fuckle—fwadling cloaths are unknown—and we have neither 
rickety nor deformed children.”—This is thé real éulogy of 
Jean facies.” | 


We meant to have enlarged on Geneva; but our extracts 


have exceeded their expected length, and we {hall ftep on to . 


Italy without any delay even with the reclufes of Mount 
Ailly, an interefting little epifode, er the more philofophical 
difquifitions refpe€ting the crétins and the goitres. The 
nineteenth chapter, entitled ‘the battle of Marengo,” will fur- 
nifh the only other extracts that we can admit. The intro- 


_ duétion is curious. “ 


' « Heaven preferve thofe who have a river to crofs from 
pafling it furrounded by an army! What a crowd: What 
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cnes! A numerous hoft—fervants with loaded horfes—all 


‘crowded into'a flying-bridge, which can carry only a limited 


number. After fifteen hours’ waiting, our turn came, and we 


‘had the mortification to fee a box of papers and effeéts, ‘in- 


trufted to us, fall into the Po. The time employed in reco 
yering it prevented us from reaching Voguerra before mid- 
night—a night which I {hall always recollect; a night of 

e alarms, terrifying ftories, myfterioufly circulated—a com- 
plete defeat—a battle loft—generals killed: nothing that could 
diftrefs and difcourage the French was forgotten. At dawn of 


day we looked on each other, to catch-from our neighbours 


fome gleams of hope ; but every one remained motionlefs and 
mute; each animated by a fimuilar curiofity. : 





ha 

¢ The events of the battle are wel] known; and I-fhall only 
mention fome interefting circumftances which perhaps it would 
be more prudent to conceal. ‘The morning after our arrival 
reports of peace were in every mouth, and we were witieffes 
of the interefting emotions which thefe reports occafioned. 
The vi€tory, the reftoration of eleven fortreffes, the atmif- 
tice, coft us dear. He who contributed to gain the battle, 
who, by his talents and probity, might have repaired the wrongs 
of others and made his nation amiable, ina country which wanted 
that impreffion—Deffaix, was no more. 





- ©The rout of the French was complete for fome time, and 
the reports which we heard the former evening were not with- 
out foundation, but were in part owing to fervants and futtlers, 
who, while flying, did not lofe their prefence of mind fufh- 
ciently to forget pillaging» and profiting by the diforder which 
they occafioned. A fuperior officer, whofe name I need not 
mention, feeing the rout, afked, with much-emotion, if he 
fhould not order a retreat. The-other, who preferved all his 
coolnefs, replied, —that he was only-aftonifhed at Azs confu-+ 
fion, and that an officer of his rank fhould preferve his réecol- 
Je€tion. wahihh. 
“©The next morning, dining with an Auftrian officer who 
was at the battle, I found that the army of Melas, inftead of 
profiting by their firft advantage, lay down, and, forgetting’ to 
purfue us, were eating their dinner when the French returned 
to the charge. oats 

‘ General Melas faid, in the prefencé of fome fuperior offit 
cers, that what confoled him was being beaten by’ one 
whom he contidered as the greatefl warrior in Europe.—One 
of the officers replied with natveté, that he fuppofed the genes 
ral was not {peaking of him.’ 


On the whole, we have been high!y entertained by this lively 
Arr. Vor. XXX. New Arr. 20 
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writer; and the notes, as we have faid, are of a fuperior kind, 
me ‘ pieces juftificatives’ are added, and, in truth, they feem 


much wanted, I fhall conclude, faid a preacher once, with © 
fome. reflexions on the whole:—It is unneceflary, replied 3. 


wag: you will be refedfed on {ufficiently, 
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Hiftoire Naturelle des Poiffons, par le Citoyen Cepedes Mem | 


| bre de I’ Inftitut National, et Profeffeur au Muféum a’ Hiftoire 
Naturelle. .. Paris. - 
The Natural Hiftory of Fifhes, by Citizen Cepede, Member of 
- the National Inftitute, Se. 3 Vols, a4to.. Imported by De 
Boffe. | . 


_ "THOUGH we have been fome time in pofleffion of the 
firft volume of this work, we have delayed our account of it, in » 


expectation of receiving the two others which were faid to be 


ready for the prefs. We can wait no longer however; but — 


mut. announce the work, and give fome analytis of, at leaft, 


the. preliminary difcourfe on the nature of fithes, ‘and of the 


author’s claffjfication. , 
When the fplendid work of Buffon was dketched in.the out, 


line, it was defigned to comprehend the whole of animated 


nature: but he was foon obliged to exclude the white, 
blooded animals and fifhes, and confine his labours to qua- 
drupeds, birds, and minerals. M. Cepede purpofed to con- 
tinue the plan ; and, having already publifhed the natural hiy 
ftory of ferpents in two volumes, formerly noticed at fome 
ength in our journal, now proceeds to marine animals. | 
‘The inhabitants of the ocean and rivers have received 3 
comparatively imperfect and inconfiderable fhare of the phy- 
fiologift’s or the. naturalift’s attention. Their animal ceco- 
nomy is little known; though their anatomy, by the labours 
of Dr. Monro, has been greatly illuftrated. In a fyftematical 
view, Linné, diffatisfied with the attempts of his friend Artedi, 
publifhed, in the two laft editions of the Syftem of Nature, 
a new.arrangement, which is at leaft incomplete, and found 
by no means co-extenfive with later difcoveries,  Braffonet’s 
Icthyologia was.a work of promife, but has proceeded, only 
alittle way ; and the magnificent fyftem of. Block, too exteDe 
five for many naturalifts, is confined to a few hands. It is 
publifhing, however, in a humbler form. _Much room re- 
mained, therefore, for the labours of the icthyologift ;. and 
MM. Cepede’s talents and opportunities are too well known to 
leave any reafon to fear difappointment. 
The claffification of fithes has been found peculiarly difi- 
cult, from an unufual fource, viz. the determining the limits 


of the appellation. It has been fuppofed, with good reafon, | 
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that the inhabitants of the earth, *the air, and the water, were 
fuficiently diftinguifhed by their refpe€tive elements.’ On the 
fubject of the great outlines of the Syftem of Nature we fhall 
enlarge very foon; but the diftinétions juft mentioned will 
appear, at the firft moment, indifpenfable. The force of this 
arrangement, viz. confining the appellation of fifhes to the in- 
habitants of water, and birds to animals that fly, 8c. will be 

ater, when‘we confider, that, in this way, we deprive the 
Finnéan fyftem of its moft ftriking, its moft ‘hideous incon - 
gruities, viz. the union of bats with human beings, and of 
whales with terreftrial animals :- the one is atv inhabjtant of 
the water, the other of the air. Yet, on a nearer view, to 
unite the one with fiflres, and the other with birds, would’ap- 
pear ftill more incongruous. Fifhes live’ in water only : the 
whale requires air. Bats flit through the air without the moft 
ftriking appendages of a bird,—wings or feathers. The whale 
has lungs as well land animals, is viviparous, and nourifhes 
its young; nor does it fo much refemble fifhes as the feal, 
which evidently belongs to terreftrial animals. The bat 
breathes by lungs confined in the cheft; not admitting, like 
birds, the air through evéry cavity ; and nourifhes its young 
like the other mammalia. diftinet, therefore, 1s an obvious 


“from a real and natural claffification. It was not without re- 


flexions of this kind that we were ourfelves reconciled to the 
feparation of whales from fithes, the firft deviation of Linné 
from his friend Artedi. One other deviation from the fyftem 
of Artedi is not, perhaps, equally defenfible, viz. arranging 
the cartilaginous fithes and the branchioftégi,-thofe which 
have a fingle branchial aperture on each fide, among the rep- 
tiles. Thefe are truly fithes; and, though they can breathe 
air without the intervention of water, can yet waolly live in 
water. Linné feems to have been misled by the apparent fim- 
plicity which the difcovery of the mud-eel of [nguana in Ca- 
rolina afforded to his fyftem, by forming the connecting link 
between the ferpents and breathing fithes, as this animal 
breathes both by gills and lungs. If it be objected that the na- 
ture of the ster an imperfect animal in its progrefs to a 


"more perfect ftate, the tadpole of a future reptile, was difco- 
vered {jubfequent to the new arrangement, it at leaft * fta- - 
t 


bility to an apparent foundation for the feparation of thefe ani- 
mals from fiihes, procuring for it a more favourable recep- 
tion. We meant to have followed the hiftory of the arrange- 


- ment of fithes to the prefent zra, but the whole would be too 
_ extenfive, and the changés of Gronovius and others are too in- 


confiderable to detain us: we fhall therefore immediately no- 

tice that of our author. - 
M. Cepede firft divides fithes into cartilaginous- and of- 

feous, a diftinétion clear and difcriminated. Thefe claffes 
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are {ubdivided into four branches, founded on the prefence OF. 


abfeuce of an operculum or external membrane, an appendage 
to the organ of wrefpiration, which alone diftinguithes fithes 
from other animals with red blood. raha 

Each divifion prefents four orders, analogous to thofe which 
Linné introduced for the arrangement of thofe animals, which 
he ftriétly ityled fifhes:; and thefe differences are found to be 


conformable to a more important internal ftruéture, that of: 


the fkeleton. There are, therefore, eight divifions, and thirtys 


two orders. The parts which diftinguifh the orders, ineach | 
divifion, are the fame’; fo that the whole arrangement may be 


comprehended at a fingle glance. Im this volume the genera 
of cartilaginous fifhes only are noticed.. Thé genera of the 
other clafs are not yet brought forwards, in order that ad- 
vantage may be taken of thofe difcoveries which are ane 
nounced previous to the publication of the other volumes. We 
do not underftand that they have yet appeared. 

To each genus is prefixed a table, and the hiftory of fithes. 
evill be concluded with a complete methodical table of the 
claffes, divifions, orders, genera, and fpecies. The latter ex- 
ceed 1000; though, if we recollect rightly, thofe enumerated 
by Linné were not more than 400. Some of the orders con- 
tain no genus; but. M. Cepede withed.to give his fy{tem at 
prefent its full extent, and not to require aldeions at a future 
period. Even while writing, new genera occurred to fill 
fome of the lacunz. Forfkaal, Sonnini, and the later tra- 
vellers to the Chinete feds, muft have been great contributors. 
We remember examining, not many months fince, fome 
beautiful drawings of Chinefe fithes, where the fplendor of 
the colouring was apparently exceeded by the accuracy of the 
reprefentation, among which we could difcover fome {pecies 
teferable to no eftablithed genus. We guard, im this refpect, 
our language, in conformity to fome remarks we have already 
made, and to the conduct of our author, which we think, de- 


licate and commendable. The new names, which he has. 


formed from thofe of fome refpectable naturalifts, he has ap- 
plied to the fpecies; ‘for thefe (he adds) are invariable, 
while thofe of the genera may be changed with every new 
method which the progrefs of fcience may introduce.’ 

The firft fe&ion of cartilaginous fifhes, in the prefent vo- 
Jume, is divided into four orders:—1. the apodes; 2. jus 
gulares ; 3, thoracici;. 4. abdominales: and the orders,in 
each clafs and each fection are the fame. 

Of the apodes there are two genera, the lamprey and the 
gaitrobranche (petromyzon), and two fpecies; one brought 
by Donitey from South America, noi very unlike the blind 
Jamprey ;.the other is the blind lamprey (the myxinel glu- 
tineia of Gmelin). Of the fecoud and third order there are 
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go genera or fpecies yet known. Of the fourth order there 


are three genera:—1. the rays; 2. {quali (the fharks) ; 
3. aodon, a genus formed by our author. It confifts of 
time {pecies; two fquali; viz. the $.maffafa and kumal of 
Linné, feparated from the fharks in confequence of the want 
of teeth; and the horned {hark of Bonaterre, defcribed by 
Bronich in his Icthyologia Mafhilicatis, from a dried head in 
the academical collection of Pita. ; 
_As the firft divifion contained fifhes without any branchial , 
opercule, or branchial membrane, fo the fecond comprifes 
fithes without the former, but poffeffing the latter ; the third, 
thofe with the branchial opercule, without the membrane; 
and the fourth with both. Of the firft order of the fecond. 
divifion there are no f{ptcies: of the fecond-order there is.one. 
genus, the lophius, in Englith the fea-devil, the fea-toad, . 
the fithing-frog, &c. Of this laft there are fome new fpecies, 
three diftinguifhed by the names of Favjas, Commerfon, and 
Fergufon. 

Of the third order there-is one genus only, the baliftes (in . 
Englith, the old-wife), of which there: are twenty-four {pe 
cies, many of them new ; but this genus, b the.confefhon of 
Commerfon, whofe MSS have greatly affifted our author in 
his labours, is far from being fufficiently known. Linné was . 
only acquainted with eight {pecies. The laft order contains 
alfo a tingle genus only, viz. the clumzra, fometimes called 
the fea-ape. ‘The two fpecies defcribed by Linné have re- 
ceived no additions. re 

In the third divifion the three firft orders contain no genera ; 
the fourth, the abdominales, contains two, the polyodon and the 
accipenfer. The only fpecies of the former defcribed is a new 
one, called the leafy polyodon, from having, on each fide, 
a2 membrane, refembling fomewhat, in texture, the leaves of 
trees. It is of the fhark kind, but differs from the fquali by 
having only one branchial aperture on each fide, Its icitbers 
is alfo effentially different in many refpects, the muzzle nearly 
equalling in length the head, body, and fail, The other ge-, 
nus, the accipenfer (the fturgeon), comprifes three {pecies, 
noticed by Gmelin in Ais edition of the Syftem of Nature. 

The firft order of the fourth divifion contains fix genera ;—~ 
1. the oftracjon, the bony-fkin fifh; -2. the tetrodon, the, 
fun fifh ; 3. the ovoides;. 4..the diodon; §. the {pheroides ;, 
6. fyngynathes.—Of thefe, the three firft are contained only 
in the volume before us. -- | 

Of the oftracion there are fifteen fpecies, many of which 
are new ;. of the tetrodon, nineteen, of which tix are new.’ 
The oviforms conftitute a new genus, diftma from the tetro-. 
dons on account of their fingular form, and wapting all fins but 
the peGtoral, which are as {mall as the wings of a fly, lt ree 
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fembles-an egg, even when its abdomen is not dilated: when. + 
itis fo, the refemblance is more complete. ve 


We mutt now turn to the preliminary difcourfe on the 
ture of fithes, which is written in the highly-laboured anit 


poetical, perhaps it may be called the inflated, ftyle of Buffon, 


We fhall fele& one or two fpecimens, of which the firft forms 


the intrody@ion, ie 
‘ The.genius of Buffon, expatiating over this planet, has : 


enumerated, defcribed, and denominated viviparous qua- 


dtupeds and birds, leaving moft exquifite pi€tures of their dif” 


ferent manners. Honoured by his choice, for the purpofe of 
adding fome new fketches, as a fupplement to his more im= 
portant tablets, Ihave endeavoured to explain the number, the” 


forms, and the ‘habitations, of oviparous quadrupeds and fer- . 


pents. I fhall now attempt to finifh the hiftory of thofe living 
and fenfible beings known by the appellation of animals sith 
ted blood, by’ offering that of the immenfe clafs of fithes. 

‘ We are here to contemplate beings moft worthy the at- 
tention of the philofopher. Let the imagination, lightened by 
the torch of fcience, collect within its glance all the organifed 
productions of the creative power: let it unite them according. 
to their fimilitudes, and compofe a whole fo vaft, that, from 
man to the plant which approaches neareft to unorganifed mat- 


ter, every degree of compofition, every combination of 


ftrength, every varied fhade of life, may fucceed in an equally 
different number of directions, and by degrees equally infen- 


fible. In the midft of this watetd fyftem of innumerable’ 


varieties are found the different families of fifhes which con- 
ftitute our prefent fubject : thefe are the fingular links which 
unite the more perfect animals with the legions of infects, 
worms, and the lefs compound animals, and with the more 
fimple tribes of the vegetable kingdom, They participate in 
the organifation, the properties, the faculties of all: they are 
the centre, where the rays of the fphere, which comprehends 
the ‘whole of animated nature, converge: they fhow, with 
every thing around, relations more marked, more diftiné, and 
more ftriking, becaufe more nearly approaching : they receive 
more ftrongly, and refle&t more vividly, to the obferver, the 
brilliant light which refults from comparifon, and without. 
which, to the moft active mind, 6bje&ts would be as if they 
did not exift.’ : 


At no great diftance M. Cepede rifes higher, into the. 
regions of poetry ; but perhaps, in a work of this kind, hum- 
bler profe might have been more fuitable: we fhall felec& the 
paflage for more than one reafon. 


© Of all animals with red blood, fifhes are thofe whofe 
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demain is leaft limited; but this immenfity, fo far from dif- 
trating our imagination, raifes and encourages it: and 
what can better elevate, animate our intelligence, fix. our at- 
tention, and hold it in that religious contemplation fo proper 
for the perception of truth, as the immenfe and varied {pectacie . 
which the inuumerable habitations of fithes prefent? On one 


fide, feas without bounds, and immoveable in a profound calm ; 


on the other, waves yielding to every agitation of currents 
and tides. Here, the rays of the fun, refleéted in their vivid 
colouring by the burning waves of the equatorial feas ; there 
a thick haze, filendy repofing on mountains of ice, floating 
in the midft of hyperborean glooms. The fea, fometimes 
tranquil, doubling by its reflexion the number of the ftars, in 
the calmeft night, and under the moft ferene fky ; fometimes the. 
accumulated clouds, preceded by the deepeft darknefs, preci-. 
pitated by a tempeft, darting their redoubled thunders againft 
the enormous mountains railed by the winds. At a diftance, | 
and on the continents, torrents furioufly rolling from cataract _ 
to cataraét, or the limpid ftream of a filver river, foftly ma- 
andering along a flowery bank, towards a calm lake, en- 
lightened by the pale fplendor of the moon. In the fea, gran-. 
deur, power, fublime beauty, all announce creative Nature, all 
manifeft her glory and magnificence. On the enchanting banks 
of lakes and rivers fhe is felt in her fofteft charms; the foul 
is wildly agitated, hope is warmed, remembrance animated by 
tender factmaa, and gives way to affections fo truly interefting, 
and fo favourable ym fuggeltions—-Ah ! in the midft of 
what to the feeling.is moft powerful, to the foul moft grand 
and fublime, can we fail to» experience that internal {pring, 
that ardent love of fcience, which impediments, diftance, and 
time, increafe inftead of diminifhing ?” 


This is, in many fenfes, poetry. It has little folidity in its 
foundation, and lefe in its fuperftruéture. The moft violent 
tempefts feldom reach the bottom of the ocean, for its inhabi- 
tants and weeds are fcarcely for ages difturbed. When ftorms 


approach, fifhes of every kind feek unfathomable depths ; and, 


when the chilling eaft wind blows, they are no longer found 
within its influence. They frequent.the bays and the eddies 
only when the fofter fouth renders the waters near the fhore of 
an equal temperature. As the author acknowledges, fifhes 
often keep to an accuftomed coaft ; but this is by no means in- 
variable. Some fpecies will, for years, leave their ufual 
haunts, and again return: fometimes they are feen there no 
more. ‘The thes of paffage, the falmon, the pilchard, and 


the herring, though on the whole conftant, are fometimes 
capricious in their choice: the firft will for ages neglect the 
embouchure of one river, and afcend a neighbouring rivulet ; 
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they will in turn negle& the latter, and prefer the former, ~ 
The herring and tke pilehard are more fober in their attachs: 
ments, and purfue a fteady courfe, from the Baltic to South — 
America, vifiting, very generally, the fame {fpots. . Yet | 
thefe ‘are. alfo capricious in their preference; and, in Corn. — 
wall, fome given bay: will, for many years, be neglected by» 
the latter, while the Frith of Forth, now fo much diftin. 
guifhed by the former, ufed to be but fcantily fupplied with: | 
their nourithing fhoals.. ‘Thofe who examine thefe cha 
minutely wil perceive fomewhat owing to the alterations in’ 
the on hy which vary. the’ courfe of the currents: more ig: 
often to be attributed tothe fupply of their peculiar nourifh-: 
ment in a given {pot, which a change in the fhores mayveftroy, 
In general, a fith fwims againfl rather than with the ftream, * 
as to impel its: course is more eafy than to preferve its balance. 
Fiibes are alfo ufually infectivorous ; and, like all animals. 
of this kind, can bear a long faft: in their increafing ftate 
they eat voracioufly; when adult, a fmall portion of food 
feems to fiffice ; and, when deprived of animals, will often: 
feed, though not with fatisfaction, on farinaceous and other 
vegetable food. : 7 

Thele, and fimilar inveftigations, fhould have employed 
our author in the preliminary difcourfe. In this branch of: 
the phyfiology of fifhes, which has been much neglected, and 
on which we may at a future period enlarge, the fubje& 
has engaged much. of our attention, on the fhores of the fea, | 
and in different modes of fifhing, The fifherman’s knowledge: 
has not yet enlightened the pages of the philofopher. Another _ 
inquiry, which we have before fuggefted, might form a 
pleafing fubjeé& of difquifition. There is lithe doubt that this: 
globe was once covered with water, and this water was falts 
there.is as little doubt that fithes exifted prior to the aya when 
the world became habitable for the human race. It muft thence 
follow, that all fifbes were originally inhabitants of falt wae 
ter, and tha the prefent fpecies of river-fifhes are a dege- 
nerated race, in an element not perfeétly congenial. Much 
might, we think, be faid in favour of this fuppofition: but 
we muft forbear from the difcuffion. 

M. Cepede {peaks of the general form of fithes, their. 
anatomy, and their functions. The gills, he obferves, ex- 
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hibit tie office.of lungs, and feparate from the fea the oxygen 
which it contains; but the furface, the external cavities of the 
ftomach and inteftines, may affift in this office, and abforb 
vital air from the furrounding fluid. Yet perhaps the fat of 
many fifhes, and the flimy fubftance, or feales, which cover, 
every kind, may prevent this effect, by hindering the water, 
from coming in contaét with the animal. ' 
The organs of fenfe in filhces are examined at fome length; 
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Yut we evidently fee M. Cepede has ftudied the nature of 
in his clofet only. Their fenfe of {mell is indeed very 
fimple, but that of hearing is by no means fo. They derive 
t advantage from the element in which they live, which 
conduéts found, as we have had occation to fhow, much better 
than air; but their organ of hearing lies deep in the head, and 
the external aperture is almoft imperceptible, There is in- 
deed much reafon to think that the general appearances which 
ve them to be fenfible of noife arife from a concuflion of 
fhe element in which they are, communicated to the whole 
body. The fenfe of touch muft be confequently more delicate. 
than our naturalift has reprefented ‘it, who never, probably, 
caught trouts by tickling them, It is a fingular fact, that it 
the hand is held quietly in the water, a fifh will not be difturbed 
it; and, if the fingers are flowly raifed, to touch the un- 
der part of the body, it will, after a flight titillation, be fo 
much pleafed, as to fuffer the hand to teife it. M.Cepede 
alfo, who fuppofes the caufe of falmon, for inftance, repair- 
ing to rivers. to be a torpid inactivity previous to laying their 
eggs, can never have feen thele fifhes coming up rivers, and — 
leaping over weirs and other cataracts. 

The‘beautiful colours of fithes he has véry imperfectly ex- 
plained. He confiders them as originally owing to the brilliancy 
of the fun’s light in fithes of the equinoétial ocean, and as im- 
mediately derived from a kind of prifmatic reflexion of the folar 
rays from the fcales, or from the light becoming a compound 
part. The colours, whatever they are, muft thine from their 
own peculiar nature, fince fithes refiding in the cavities of 
rocks are often beautifully refplendent; and the colours of 
others, when viewed even in deep water, are the fame, or 


_ perhaps more vivid. The flime, which our author calls the 


varnith, is certainly the feat of the colour, which is heightened 
by the circulation. When a fith is fhaken with others, as 
when taken in a trawl, though its {cales are uninjured, the 
colour is loft; it may be alfo wathed away, without deftroy- 
ing the fcales ; but in every inflance, when the animal is dead, 


' itdecays, and fometimes wholly difappears, ‘Ihe thades and 


{trie exift in the fkin, and the uniform colouring is thus va~ 
Jied in the beautiful tints of many brilliant fithes. In this 
part alfo we meet with fome little poetical tinCturing in 
our author, .of which we fhall tranicribe a thort fpeci- 
men. , 


‘ From what has been faid we may eafily conclude, that 
on thefe coaits, where copious ftreams of light can penetrate 
through the water, fifhes will be adorned with a greater num- 
her of beautiful tints. Indeed thofe which time witn te 
iplendor of the inoft polithed metajs, or the richelt gems, are 
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found in the tropical oceans, whofe furface is inundated. by; 
the rays of a fun, unfhaded by a cloud, poured over t 
equatorial regions, and filling the atmofphere with its fplen-> 
dor. “We find alfo fithes decorated with equal magnificence, — 
' of colouring in the polar feas, where mountains of ice and ‘ 
eternal fnows, congealed by cold, reflect light from myriads); 
of furfaces, and render that which the moon and aurore {eate. 
ter during the long nights of thefe glacial zones, as well ag. 
the light: which the fun difpenfes during the extended conti. 
nuance of an hyperboreafi day, more dazzling. 2 
- © ]f the fithes which inhabit, or are concealed by, thefe: 
congealed maffes, ‘though frequently fplendid and _ brilliant, 
excel, in the variety and beauty of colouring, thofe of the teme 
perate zones, they yet yield in-the richnefs of their ornaments 
to thofe which inhabit the burning waters of the tropics. In; 
thefe countries, where the atmofphere is almoft on fire, mut 
not the heat give a new activity to the light, increafe the ate 
traétive force of this fluid, facilitate its combination with the 
fubftance of the fcales, and thus produce fhades much more 
brilliant and various? Hence, in climates where every thing, 
bears the print of the folar power, fome fpecies of | fithes! 
difplay, even on the covered membrane of their branchiz, the 
elements of fhining fcales—a filvery duft. gig 
¢ But it is only in the midft of fweet or falt water that’, 
fifhes wear their fuperb or elegant decorations: it is only ima 
fluid moft analogous to their nature that, in poffeffion of all 
their faculties, they animate their colours by every internal 
! movement their exertions can produce. Itis only in the midt 
of water, that, independent of the oily and tranfparent varnith, 
elaborated by their organs, their {hades are-embellifhed by a 
fecond varnifh, formed by the ftrata of the fluid through. 
which we perceive them.’ | 
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We cannot ftay to examine this reafoning, A flight at- 

tention will fhow that it confutes itfelf; and to fuppofe ree 

. fleted light again reflected, the light of aurora borealis, which 
does not impede the fight of the Fallen ftar, when reflected, 
to be increafed fo much in intenfity as to equal the tropical 
fplendors, is an idea truly unphilofophical. 

The propagation of fifhes is explained at length, with great 
clearneis, and we believe with great accuracy, and the ation! 
of their different fins and mufcles difcriminated with con- 
fiderable propriety. ‘The air-bladders of fithes have lately en- 
gaged much attention, and, M. Cepede has colle&ted what 
later chemifts- have endeavoured to afcertain by analyfis, re- 
fpe&ting the nature of the air. It has been found of very 
different. kinds in different fifhes and in different fituations; 
but our author fufpects that it is naturally hydrogen; not - 
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oly as this is the lighter gas, and confequently better adapted 
to render the animal buoyant, but becaufe this gas muft be _ 
the'refult of the decompotition of the water in the branchiz. 


Each pofition muft be examined. 


Artedi, many years fince, found that, by punéturing the 
air veficle, the fifth could no longer fupport its balance, or rife 
to the furface of the water. The air-bladder has therefore 
been .confidered as the caufe of the buoyancy of fifhes. The 


_conclufion is however too haftily drawn. Fithes rife natu- 


sally, as f{pecifically lighter than water, for when dead 
they will ftill fwim in wt: when their powers are deftroyed 

intoxication they will alfo rife to the furface. Even were 
it not fo, the rifing and finking are voluntary motions, and the 
ait-bladder has no mufcle to contrac it, nor the fifh any vi- 
fible method of filling it with air: it has no aperture to admit 
agreater, or to fuffer a {uperfluous, quantity to pafsoff. To 
this may be added, that the fifh rifes and finks rapidly, without 
any apparent diftenfior of the abdomen in the former, or di- 
minution in the latter attempt ; that the bladder appears inca- 
pable of any confiderable variation in its capacity, and is in 
bulk too difproportioned to the fize of the fith to admit’of its 
anfwering the purpofe afiigned. ‘That it contributes therefore 
to the buoyancy of fithes is probable ; but it is equally fo, 
that this is not its principal ufe. We long fince conje€tured 
that it was the repofitory of fome excrementitious gas, and 
probably hydrogen, which -was fecreted from the fluids.— 
But this rather belongs to another pofition, which we alfo in- 
tend to confider. | 

That water.is decompofed in the branchiz is an hypothefis 
only, though it may be ftyled a very probable one It is how- 
ever unneceffary, for the water muft contain air not che- 
mically combined ; and blood, we know, has an attradtion 
for a part or the whole of this element. If water he decome 
pofed, and its hydrogen combined in the fubftance of the 
fith, as M. Cepede infinuates, while its fuperfluous patt is 
carried to the air bladder, the water muft be abforbed entire, 
and the decompofition take place in the veffels; for there is no 
apparatus in the branchiz for this purpofe. This however is 
not fupported by facts ; for water muft contain uncoimbined 
air, or the fith will die ;—an event that would not have taken 
place if the cecenomy of the animal were enabled to fupply it 
from abforbed water. “On the whole, we fufpect that ix 
Artedi’s experiment the fifh was injured, and that the aire 
bladder contributes only to preferve the balance of the animal ; 
for, in Boyle’s experiment, when the air was exhaufted the 
belly {welled, and the fith rofe to the furface, as it does in a 
ftate of intoxication, laying on its back, 

The only other part of the difcourfe we fhall mention re- 
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lates to the means of attack or defence which fithes poffefs ; byt) 
M. Cepede contines himfelf chiefly to their arts, and is -nog: 


wholly aware of all thefe, or of the ufe of the antenna. He 
thinks they contain no poifonous fluid, except what they oo 


cafionally derive trom their food. He {peaks not of the per. | 
feverance of the fhark, the open violence and deftrudtive aps» - 
- petites of other fithes, who follow the numerous fhoals of hers: - 


rings or mackarel ; the rapid dartings of the tail of the thag-ray, 
&c. Thee details are perhaps preterved for the particular are 
ticles. —On the whole, though we have difcovered too flight 
an acquaintance with the nature of fithes, and their ceconomy, 


in this difcourfe, a great part of it is executed with confiderable . 


ability and no inconfideravie elegance. The execution of the 
particular articles we {hall advert to in our review of the fub- 
fequent volumes. ting 

foreewe conclude this critique we muft notice the oma. 
ments of the vclume. The engravings are peculiarly accu. 
rate and diftinét, but not always fo elegant or fo delicate as 
we wifhed to have,found them. Perhaps the peculiar beauty 
of Block’s figures (we allude to the French tranflation) has 
made us faftidious. Seven entire plates, and as many figures 


in other plates, are taken from Commerfon’s drawings. The 


whole number in this volume are twenty-five; but each of 
the fubfequent volumes, it is faid, will contain fifty. Thefe 
we thal] notice as foon as we have received them. 
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Traité du Caleul Differential et du Calcul Intégral. 


AA Treatife on the Doétrine of Differentials or Fluxious. Cons 
tinued from Vol. XXIX. p. §03 » ty 


THE lat chapter of the nrft part of La Croix’s differen- 
tial fyftem is occupied entirely with the theory of curves, on 
the principles of equatians laid down in the chapter pre- 
ceding. Bence, as he had adopted the imaginary hypothefis 


that the number of roots in an equation is exactly the fame. , 


with the higheft index of the unknown quantity in that equas 
ticn, he purfues the fame plan with many writers in drawing 
his curves, and in fome cafes advances even beyond the 
bounds allowed by that hypothefis. The fimple fats is, that 


the-values of an ordinate to a given abfciffa depend on the: 
number of roots which the equation in the given cafe is ca- 
pable of poffeffing ; and this number does not admit the fiction 
here introduced, of a pofitive and negative value of the ab- 
fciffa; which is, in other words, changing the equation, and 
introducing another of a different form. Our author is aware © 
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of the difficulty attending his fyftem, but he has by no means 
removed it. 

+I thall obferve (he fays) that nothing determines on 


| which fide the abfciffas or the ordinates are to be regarded as 


pofitive ; but when the choice is made, the oppofite fides’ be- 
come, in confequence of that choice, negative. I infift upon 
thefe remarks, only becaufe it feems to me, that in moft ele- 
mentary books it 1s not proved with fufficient care ; that we 
muft take the negative quantities in an oppotite direction to 


"the pofitive :. yet on this very much depends the form of every 


curve lige.’ 


We’ agree entirely with him, that elementary writers have 
not fufficiently contidered the reafons for what they advance, 


‘on the oppofition of the pofitive and negative ordinates ; and, 


we may add too, that we have feen nothing in this work to 
convince us that fuch an oppofition really exifts; or rather, 
ftom the very firft inftance adduced in this chapter, we might 
prove the contrary. It is from the equation yraxt+5. When 
x is nothing, then y is equal to 6. When « is made ne- 
gative, or, in other words, ax is to be fubtracted from 4, 
then we have a new equation y=4—ax; and the abfciffa be- 
ing now taken, in an oppofite direction, the ftraight line, 
which was the locus of the firft equation hence produced, 
forms the locus at the fecond equation. When ax=4, then 
y=o0, and this ftraight line now meets the axis; but x cannot 
be made any greater; for ax cannot be fubtracted from 4, 
when ax is greater than 4. Yet from this point, if the equa- 
tion be again changed to its firft form ya x + 4, the ftraight 
line produced makes the locus of the “ew equation, provided 
y is taken on the oppokte fide of the x ‘ss This,taking of y 
on the oppofite inftead of the fame iri Of the axis, from the 
fuppofed change of the fign, is a mere gratis diflum; for we 
mut fir allow that ax can, in this cafe, be taken from 4; 
that is, that a greater quantity can be fubtracted from a lefs ; 
and when we allow this violence of fuppofition, there is no 
reafon why y, on one fide of the axis, fhould be coutidered as 
negative more than the other. 

Our ordinate began, we will fuppofe, at a confiderable 
diftance on the left hand from the point where the locus of the 
equation cut the axis; it diminifhed as it approached to that 
point: at that point it vanifhed ; and, as the motion continued, 
ycame again into exiftence, and tormed a locus on the fame 
fide of the axis, making an angle with it equal to that which 
Was made by the locus in-its preceding ftate. Now, as the 
advocates for the fiction ‘of negatives, fuppofe that a quan- 
tty which exifts and then becomes nothing, and then paffes 
lato another flate, paffes, according to their language, froim 


* 
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nothing into negative, we cannot fee how they can deny tb 


/ our new feries of ordinates, formed on the fame fide of 
the axis with the preceding feries of ordinates, but with a cone 


trary motion of the point, the name of negatives, as wellag 


to thofe on the oppofite fide of the axis. ‘There. feems to be 
no ground for the aflumption of one fide or other of the axis, 
as pofitive and negative ; and the elementary writers not bei 

able to give a fatisfaCtory reafon for that affurmption, haye 


very prudently confined themfelves to mere affertion, inftead 


of applying to that rigid fcrutiny of demonftration which the 
nature of the cafe evidently demands. 
_ Allowing the pobtions required by the advocates for ne. 
gative quantities, we have been generally confined to a pattie 
cular number of branches; to a curve line, according to the 
higheft index of the unknown number. Thus in the equation 
yt — 96.0? y*-+100 a” x*=x+, this number is confined to four; 
yet, when x is greater than 10a, we can fee only one ordis 
nate correfponding to each value of the abfciffa, and confe. 


quently only one infinite branch ;. though our author difcovers 


in it four infinite branches; and proceeds to another equation, — 


where the higheft index of x and y is only four; and affures 


us, that in this equation there may be eight infinite branches, 
This equation deferves the confideration of mathematicians 
who adopt the vulgar hypothefis. It is propofed in the fok 


lowing form : 
y* —2x* 92 + xt—a? xt +h4=0; ; ; 
whofe roots are contained, our author fays, in the form 


y=x J #4 faexvr—h — | 
and confequently he reafons that ‘this form gives for y four 
real and infinite values when x is made pofitive and infinite, 








and an equal number on the fuppofition that x is negative and — 


infinite ; and it is to be feen hereafter that the number of infi- 
nite branches of a curve cannot be more than the double of 
that which marks the degree of its equation.’ Sey 

In examining the truth of the above pofition, we muft by 
the obvious methods find the roots of the equation, or fee 


whether from infpection it appears that the curve can have 


any infinite branch. Now it is evident from fuch infpection | 


that it may have an infinite branch; for x being made indefi- 
nitely greater than any given quantity, there will be a corre- 
{ponding value of y indefinitely greater than that definite num- 
ber. Hence we are led to examine into the values of y in all 
inferior values of x. Todo this we muft transform our equae 
tion agreeably to thefe values of x, and it will be firft 
yt—2 x*y?* =a’ x*—xt—b* ; 

Confequently as long as is lefs than a there can be only ong 
value of y to each value of x, and the curye admits not of an 
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an indefinite number of fides indefinitely fmall; an 
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jafinite branch in this {tate of the equation. Let us :try it in 
the other form it is capable of admitting, andthen 


a '. 2 x* y—y* =xt*—a* x* 4 54 


Therefore x*—2 x? y* +4 Sx4+— x4 4a? x?—b* 


FP and x? wy? =a" x*—d* 


| That is y= JS ett S a® x? —b* 








Confequently when x is made greater than any given number 


ter than 4/a? x* —64* there will be two values of y cor- 
{ponding to it, or the curve admits of two infinite branches, 
Thus our author’s eight infinite branches have fubftded ac- 
cording to our eftimation into two infinjte branches ; nur do 
we fee the leaft grounds for, or utility in, the refearches after 
the other fuppofed infinite branches of which four are per- 





‘fedtly imaginary, and the other two are the fame with thofe 


which we have found, with the addition only of an imaginary 
diftinGtion. © : 

, Our limits will not permit us to dilate on the modes here 
prefented to us, of drawing tangents to curves, tinding points of 
contrary flexure, éc. &c. which do not differ much from thofe 


_ Incommon ufe, though from the endeavour to generalife ever 
- exprefon they are inveloped in great obfcurity. We will 


extract, however, a very juft remark on Leibnitz’s method of 
confidering curves, who regarded then ‘as bee with 
of which, 
according to his hypothefis, the tangent is the prolongation 
only of one fide of the polygon. It f{eems, at firft fight, that 
his method of finding the fubtangent is only an approxima- — 
tion; for however fmall we may fuppofe the fides of the po- 
lygon, they can never be scnlantial with the curve; and 
confequently no one fide can be confidered as part of the,tan- 
gent: but in the calculation a circumftance is introduced 
which juftifies the fubftitution of the polygon for the curve, 
which is the fubtraction of the powers of dx higher than the 
firft, and of all the quantities which may be confidered as in- 
finitely {mall with refpeét to others. In fact, if on one fide 
the analytical refults thus obtained be fo much the nearer the - 
truth as dx is diminifhed in magnitude, on the other the pely- 


. oe otters lefs from the curve inafmuch as the number of the 


des is increafed ; and as the number of the fides may be in- 
Creafed without limit, it follows that the refult obtained from 
the polygon differs from that which carrefponds to it in the 
curve by a magnitude lefs than any given magnitude. Under 
this point of view the differentials do not prefent any idea to 
Which a found underftanding can object, and may thus be ap- 
plied with the greateft eafe to every queftion which occurs in 
the theory of curves.’ In this opinion we are happy to coin- 
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cide completely, as it removes entirely the objeCtions arj 
from the velocity introduced into our mode of treating 
queftions, and whofe magnitude it is much more difficult to 
conceive in every varying point of a curve than it is to fee the 
relation of the increments of the curve ordinate and axis whep 
the curve itfelf is confidered as the limit of a polygon. 


The fecond volume contains the inverfe method of differen. 


tials analogous to our inverfe method of fluxions, and the fab. 


je&t is treated nearly in the fame manner, except that the fame 


fault attaches to this which we have noticed in the prece 
volume—the defire of generalifing too much, inftead of leadi 
the learner by eafy inftatices to the more difficult parts of 
difficult fubject. 

Though we have thus ventured to exprefs our difapproba- 
tion of fome pofitions and fome parts of the plan of this 


laborious and ingenious author, we fhould be forry that 


it fhould difcourage the higher clafs. of our mathematical 
readers from perufing and profiting by the many profound re 
fearches which he will find in this work. In the refolution of 
fluxional equations much recondite matter will be difcovered; 
and the author has availed himfelf with great advantage of the 


labours of Monge, Euler, ‘D’ Alembert, and the beft mathema- J 
tical writers. His reading is immenfe ; and the lift of authors” 
to whom he refers in every chapter affords not only a valuable — 


‘proof of his induftry, but at the fame time will be found 

ufeful to every one who is purfuing the fame career. Welay 
down the volumes impreffed with a full conviction that the 
work is not adapted to learners in our meridian; but to the 
proficients in the analytic art we recommend them, as coms 
taining a variety of very difficult theorems and problems on 
which they may profitably exercife their leifure and their abe 
liniess 
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OCCASIONAL RETROSPECT 
OF , 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. 





FRANCE. 


ESSAI d’améliorer, &c. An Attempt to ameliorate the Agri- 
tulture, the Arts, and the Commerce of France. By J. Bofe, 
Member of the Tribunate. 12mo,—Many of the obferva- 
tions in this little work are by no means of a local nature, 
nor of flight import. What our author obferves of the edu- 


_ tation of manufacturers, as well as of the proper conduét 
of government in affifting them, merits particular attention. 


_ On the latter fubjeé, he thinks cies money will be difad- 

_yantageous, and rather recommends"advances at a moderate 
intereft, fecured with caution. He particularly infifts on the 
neceflity of laws to preferve an uniform excellence in the mas 
nufacture. ‘ } 

Le Potager, &c. The Kitchen Garden, a Didaétic Efe 
fay, By J. B. Lalanne. 8vo. Paris.—‘ I publith this Effay,’ 
fays the author, ‘ at a time when the enjoyments of many, 
formerly rich, are. fo much reduced by the misfortunes.of the 
‘times, as to confine them, as it were, within the limits of a 
kitchen garden. May thefe ideas, which pretend to little, 
foothe their misfortunes, and make them forget what they have 
loft! May this little poem afford the reader a hundredth part 
of the pleafure it has given the author !’ 

A dialogue between the critic and the writer precedes the 
poem. ‘The critic tells him that his fubjeét is humble and 
contemptible; but the writer, with many other good reafons for 
his preference of the kitchen garden, replies, that he compofes 
to pleafe himfelf—adding afterwards, in a manner fomewhat 
forced, that his cabbages will brave the contempt of critics as 
well. as the cold of winters. 

- A.gardener only -will agree with the author in calling the 

fhail.an ‘ injurious reptile, which man has a right to crufh.’ 

We may yet have fome author who may compofe on the rights 
 fnails, and avenge their caufe, 
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Tableau du Regne Végétal, &c. A Table of the Vegetable 
Kingdom, according to fuffieu’s Method. By E. P. Vent 


of the National Inftitute, one of the Guardians of the Libra. — 


ry of the-Pantheon. 4 vois. 8vo. with Plates.—France: hat 


boafted af Jufieuy as much as Sweden of Linné; and if the ” 


one has had more numerous followers, the other can number 
more ardent votaries. In fact, the fyftem of Juffieu is lef 


perfect than that of the Swedith botanift, but more natural; — 


it is even lefs pleafing in its form and language, but,-when un. 
derftood, more convenient. MM. Ventenat was the friend and 
pupil of the younger Juffieu, the grandfon of Bernard, and 
. has, in thefe volumes, explained his mafter’s fyftem, not ina 
fervile copy, but with many illuftrations, and fome amend-. 
ments. 


Prefixed to the firft volume is a difcourfe on the ftudy and 3 


progrefs of botany, concluding with a plan of the pre 

work, <A dictionary ct botany follows, pointing out, ; 
culiar attention, the terms employed in the defcription of the 
ifferent parts of the fruit and feed. He has particularly nos 
ticed the moft celebrated botanifts, adding a ihort account of 
their ives; and has explained many parts of plants with mi- 
nute.accuracy and attention. The vegetable phyfiology is dew 
feribed with peculiar care; and the fcience of agriculture, 


which is fo much. con with this fubject, is not omitted, _ 


Te give a confiftency T© this part, under the article Vege 
tables the order in which the different articles fhould be read 
is properly noticed. A very ufeful table is added of the dit 
ferent appellations given to the fame part of a plant, incom 
fequence of its different ftructure. "eae 

The fecond and third volumes contain an account of all the 
genera which are indigenous in Europe and grow in bo- 
tanic gardens, or deferve, from their utility, to be known 
Thefe are arranged in natural families, according to the fy 
ftem of Juffieu, founded on the feeds, as containing oneot 
more cotyledons. We find numerous changes in this path 
which we are unable to follow particularly, as Juffieu’s meth- 
od is fo little known in this country. The names of the 
orders, taken, in Juffieu’s own fyftem, from the titles of ge- 


mera, are very properly altered. The hiftory of the genera of | 


each order is terminated by a hiftory of their connexions with 
thofe which precede and follow, ; 
The fourth volume contains, ut, an account of undetete 

mined plan:s, or thofe not readily comprehended under. the 
former orders, and which appear to point out tle neceffity af 
new. ones ; [We need fearcely refer to our article on che Me- 
wioirs.of the National Jnftitute, to point out many improve’ 
ments of botanical icience, with refpeé to the cotyledons. It | 
mult be frefh in the reader’s memory.] 2dly, an appendity 
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ble containing fome obfervations made during the printing ;~ 3dly, 
an alphabetical table, in Latin and French, of the families, 

genera, and fynonyms; 4thly, a lift of authors quoted, and 

- the editions employed ; sthly, twenty-four per comprifing 


ws “E- jn0 families, and reprefenting the diltinguifhing characters of 


oe each. Thefe engravings, by Redouté, contain all the organs 
efs of fructification, from the calyx to the embryo; 6thly, an ana- 
al lytical table, to facilitate the inveftigation of any plant, ac- 


a cording to this fyftem. On the whole, we think this work 
nd truly valuable, as it éxpedites the progrefs of natural orders, 
nd the firft great obje@ in every branch a 2 natural hiftory, and as 
', , it materially affifts the younger botamift in the knowledge of 
the.vegetable ceconomy. | 
. Dictionnaire Eléementaire, &c. An Elementary DiGionary 
of Botany, by Bulliard ; revifed and almoft wholly new ar- 
tanged by L. C. Richard. 8vo. Paris.—Bulliard’s DiGionary 
has been always highly efteemed, and this new arrangement 
has rendered it Sock more convenient as a work of reference. 
It is iluftrated by twenty well-chofen engravings. ‘ 
_ Flore de la ci-devant Auvergne, &c. The Flora of the 
Province once called Auvergne, or a Collection of Plants 
found on the Mountains of Puy-de Dome, Mont d’Or, &c. 
Second Edition, with the Addition of many Genera and. Spe- 
+f cies, Characters, Defcription, Duration, Time of Flower- 
ing, Ripening the Fruit, Situation, &c. By As De Labre, 
M. D. Profeffor of Botany, &c. 2 vols. -8vo,—The merit 
of the former edition of this delightful Flora is well known. 
We notice it now on another accoun*, viz. the very excel- 
lent defcription of the wild volcanic country, whofe plants 
_ are defcribed. We have feen nothing more inftruCtive and 
interefting to the mineralogift and general reader. Nature 
{ports in boundlefs variety ; and craggy pics, volcanic craters, 
&c. are contrafted with beautiful rivérs, delightful gardens, 
and meadows variegated witl the greatcit diveriity of wild 
' flowers. . 
The profeffor’s fyftem is deduced from the flowers and the 
fruit. ‘Che claffes are. the monopetali, polypetali, apetali, and 
“-cryptogamiz ; fruits fuperior and inferior. ‘The tranflation of 
the Linnéan defcriptions renders it highly ufeful to the French 
reader. A new {pecies of verbafcum, the V. glabrum, and of 
aconitum, called the Willemeteanum, in compliment to M. 
-Willemet, we notice among the novelties. The afperula cel- 
: tica, the jafone levis, and aconitum humile alfo, have not been. 
publicly defcribed. 
Manuel Cofmetique, &c. A Cofmetic and QOdoriferous 
Manual of Plants; or a Treatife of all the Plants that afford 
_Effences and Perfumes for the inl. By J.P. Buchoz. 8vo. 
26 2 
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Paris.—M. Buchoz feems to poffefs in France nearly the fame 
rank which fir John Hill once attained in England. The fej 


ence of botany is exhaufted to furnith ride titles, and 
A ; 


the prefent reigns pre-eminent ‘over the reft. render it 
complete, he has added a tranflation of the * Toilet of Flora,’ 
an Englifh work, and warmly recommends his Manual to 
perfumers, &c. &c. 


Difquifitio Syftematica, &c. A Syftematic Difquifition on 


the Leafy Moffes of Sweden, with Defcriptions and Plates of the 
new Spccies. 8vo. Strafburg.—For this valuable addition to 


- the Swedifh Flora we are indebted to M. Swartz, author of - 


the Weft-Indian Flora. i 


Zoographie des diverfes Régions, &c. Zodgraphy of 


different Countries, both of the Old and New World, 
with an Atlas, by L.F. Jauffut, Member of a variety of 
Philofophical and Literary Societies. Paris. — This work 
is defigned for the inftruction of the younger ftudents; and 
‘the atlas which accompanies it, like that of Zimmermann 
in his Specimen Zoologia Geographice, contains the figutes 
of the animals in the {pots which they inhabit. . It contains 
alfo an abridgement of the natural hikury of the mammalia. 
and birds of .each region, with a fhort account of the geo- 
graphy of their native countries ; and is, on the whole, one of 
the completeft and beft-executed works of the kind that we 
have feen. It well deferves a tranflation. | 
Tables Synoptiques, &c. Synoptic Tables of Chemiftry, | 
by Fourcroy. Publifhed in 1800, as an Abftraé& of the Lec- 
tures in the School of Medicine at Paris. Large 4to. Bound 
in an Atlas, containing 12 Tables, preceded by an Introduce 
tion.—The utility of tables as references is fufficiently 
obvious, and thofe publifhed under the eye of the author unite 
accuracy with perfpicuity. 


4 . 


Dix-fept Articles rélatifs aux Maladies des Dents, &e. 


Seventeen Se¢tions relative to Difeafes of the Teeth: in which ~ 


it is clearly proved that an Jnfpection of the Mouth produces 
a Knowledge of the individual Con/titution. By Louis La For- | 


gue, expert Dentift, &c. 8vo. Pgris——This appears to bea | 


quack bill of no.common pretenfions. We would advife the 
young ladies to keep their mouths clofe before this experienced 
dentift, who, from the teeth, may difcover a little too much of 
the * conftitution individuelle.’ | 

Traité des Plaies d’Armes a Feu, &c. A Treatife on Gune- 
Shot Wounds; in which the Inutility of Amputation after 
fuch Wounds, and in the greater Number of other Cafes, is 
demonftrated. By J. Mehée, M.D. 12mo.—The opinion 
and arguments of M. Bilguer are revived in this little volume; 
but the author does not merely copy, he feems well acquainted 
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with his fubje&t, and treats it with judgement and ability. We 
certainly, both in military hofpitals and common practice, 
amputate too frequently, oe 

_ Traité Hittorique et Pratique d’Inoculation, &c. An 
Hiftorical and Praétical Treatife on Inoculation, in which 
are inferted the moft impartant Articles of the Work of 
Grandoyer—in which the Rules of Condu&, not only with re- 
{pect to the Facility of the Operation, but to the Treatment of 
the Small-Pox, are laid down, the Means of preventing the 
Contagion from fpreading pointed out, and a Plan for geneial 
Toftruftion recommended. By MM, F. Dezoleux and L. 
Valentin. 8vo. Paris:—The authors promife much, and the 


, work contains in reality fome valuable remarks ; but though 


it confift only of 436 pages, we think the ufeful parts might 
Tie French. writings on the fmall- 


x are in general infufferably tedious. 


_. Bibliotheque Germanique, &c. The German Medico- 


Chirurgical Library. By M. Brewer, Phyfician to the French’ 
Military Hofpitals. 8vo. Paris.—This is, in other words, 
an ay tical medical review, defigned to diffufe the know- 
ledge oF the medical obfervations of the German phyficians. 
A work of this kind, with a proper difcrimination, may be of 
fervice; but in no country, except France, are medical pub- 
lications more crude and diffufe. England cannot always boaft 
of excellence in this refpeét, but the verieft trifles of our prefs 
are important in comparifon of many ephemera of the contiy 
nent. : 
~The firft article relates to a work of M. Hufeland, on the 
natural and inoculated fmall-pox, which have occurred at 
Weimar fince 1788, with a fupplement on the difeafes of 
‘children. ‘This offers nothing worthy of our notice.. The 
hyofcyamus we fee recommended in the hooping-cough, 

The fecond number of this bibliotheca defcribes a cafe in 
which afcarides were difcharged by urine. The difcharge was 
preceded by epileptic fymptoms. Our faith is fearcely ftrong 
enough to credit this affertion, unlefs we had further evidence, 
or more detailed obfervation. Among other cafes, we obferve 
twenty-four drops of the juice of the tithymalus recommended 
for jaundice, and a folution of a drachm of emetic tartar in an 
ounce of water to remove excrefcences on the glans penis. A 
yonng woman, eight months advanced in pregnancy, is /aidto 

ave died of an hzmorrhage, as is /uppo/ed trom the vagina, — 
without the ovum being affeCted. A paper on the affection 
of the eyélids, as a prognoftic in acute difeafes, is fingular. 
The left eyelid falling, or the left oh finking, is confidered as 


ighly dangerous. A cafe is recorded, in which a {tone it the 


“ 


neys produced all the fymptoms of a calculus in the bladder, 


On the whole, the faéts here mentioned are extraordinary ; but we 
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could wifh to fee obfervations in general within the bounds of" — 
credibility, and fomewhat more applicable to the cure of 
— difeafes. . ~ ye 

Le Confervateur, &c. The: Confervator of Health; 3 
Journal of Temperaments and Prophyla@tics. By MM. Brion ~ 
and Bellay. Paris.—During the years.1783 and 1784, M. Brion __ 
publifhed a periodical work dedicated to the Friends of Humanity, 
entitled an *Effay on Theoretical and Practical Medicine.’ | 
This colleétion, among other ufeful and interefting articles, 
treats of exercife, aliments, of madnefs or imbecility, of melans 
choly, noftalgia, and hydrophobia, accompanied with meteoros of 
logical obfervations. The prefent journal is a continuatiég. af 
ot the plan; and the two firft numbers, now before us, promife 9 
a fruitful harveft in the continuation. Beis: 

Traité des Membranes, &c. A Treatife of Membranes in a 

eneral, and of different ones in particular. By Kavier Bre- 
Pal 8vo. Paris.—This work is new in an anatomi 
library, but it is not purely anatomical. It contains matty. 
phyfiological refearches, and various experiments on livin 
animals, not indeed calculated for any very important pute 

ofe. eae | 
Mémoire, ou Confidérations, &c. A Memoir, or Reflexions 
on thofe who are born both Deaf and Dumb, and the Means 
of reftoring the Hearing to thofe who are fufceptible of it. By 
H.R. 'T. Lebouvyer des Mortiers, 8vo, Paris:—This bene- 
volent little volume is divided into three parts. ‘The firft con- 
tains fome general confiderations on the fubjeét ; the fecond, 
an inquiry whetlier this defe&t be remediable by art; and the 
third contains the treatment of a perfon born deaf, with fome 
other pieces relating to thofe unfortunate beings. 

The author refutes the opinion of the abbé Sicard, who con- } 
fiders the deaf and dumb as almoft brutes ; and that of Con- “3 
dillac, who pretends that they neither poffefs the faculty of re- ; 
membering, nor the power of reafoning. He protefts, how- 
‘ever, againft imparting to them an idea of their fituation, f° 
which would give them fevere pain, and againft torturing their 
minds, as has been often done, with thé horrors of fuperftition, 
and a confidence in the power of fome faint to reftore the de- é‘ 
fet, which muft end in the moft dreadful difappointment. Tt ! 
is better, he thinks, to employ ourfelves more in adding to their | 

| 
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happinefs, and lefs in inculcating our ideas and opinions. 
Their inftructions fhould be praétically ufeful, particularly in 
mechanics, ; . 

The fourds-muets*, or deafly-dumb, are, in our author's op 
nion, often curable; and, inftead of giving thefe unfortunate be- 


* We thall employ this compound word as moft expreflive : the defect isin 


hearing only, for could they hear they would fpeak. Our term deaf and dumb - 
implies a defect in both organs, tees om - | 
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ings to prietts, to be inftructed in theology, he recommends their 
being fent to able anatomifts, to examine the organs, and thofe 
whodie in the hofpital being diffected. His remedies arewapour 


- baths, injections, and ele@tricity.. One he has certainly cured, 


by continuing the treatment from the middle of December to 
the beginning of April. it is fingular that, in the family of 


| Luco, among fourteen children, four are deafly-dumb, and 


cach third was thus defe@tive, viz. the third, the fixth, the 
ninth, and twelfth. 

Many fingular facts feem to fhow, that the nervoug centre’ 
of the diaphragm and the feet are peculiarly fenfible to noife 
and motion in the deafly-dumb, - The latter part is peculiarly 
interefting, as it contains Maffieu’s account of her thoughts 
and feelings before ihe recovered her hearing. We thal 
tranflate a part. | | 

* She had no idea of words, but by feeing that people under- 

ood. each other without figns.—‘ From hence J learnt,” fays 
he, “* that they pofleffed a fenfe of which I was depriyed.”? 
She had no idea of God, of the foul, or of immortality, but 
what was conveyed by her. mother or her nurfe. She .was 
carried to Verfailles, and, from thence, made to comprehend 
that there was a king much more powerful than him the faw, 


! who never died, &c.—that there was a fire into whicly fhe 


thould be thrown if naughty.—The fun appeared to. her, the 
moft éxtraordinary object in the univerfe: the moon fhéthought 
a female fovereign.’ 

Though M. de Mortiers begins with attacking Sicard’s 
opinion, he is far from béing ari enemy of his’ inftitution ; on 
the contrary, he is its warmeft admirer *. me ° 

La Callipédie, &c. or the Art of procreating beautiful Child, 


ren. A new Tranflation of the Poem of C.-Quillet. By J..M, 
Cailleau. 12mo. Bourdeaux.—We can fay nothing new of 


the poem, nor any thing very favourable of the tranflation, 
and {hould be fatisfied with announcing it, did not the follow- 
ing ftrange mixture of weaknefs and bombatt ftrike us.in the 


’ dedication. 


‘ dedicate,’ fays M. Cailleau, ¢ to the illuftrious Society 
-Of Medicine, &c. at Bruffels, to thank it for admitting 


~ me into its bofom, this new edition of a poetical phyfician, 


who, in an adinirable work, and with a title apparently fri- 
volous, which, however, fulfils all it promifes, has fung in 
the language of the gods, and always in.the prefence of the 
augu{t.Minerva, after the example of Homer and the veteran of 
Alcra, the moft amiable and ufeful of fciences, the art ef ren- 
dering the human fpecies perfect, and of uniting a beautiful foul 
With a beautiful body.’ 


 * Fora hiftory of this admirable and excellent eftablifhment we refer our 
Beaders to p. 507 of the prefent number. ; 
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Charpente de Philibert de l’?Orme, &c. The Carpentry of 
Philibert de ?’Orme, Architeét, who lived about the Middle 
of the Sixteenth Century, re-publifhed by M. Detournelle, 
Architeét.—About the year 1550 wood was very fearce, and 
De I’Orme then began a reformation in the heavy joiner’s work 
at that time employed. It is now re-publifhed for a fimilar 
reafon to that which induced the author to ‘write it. . 

Défcription d’un Télegraphe, &c. A Defcription of a very 
fimple Telegraph, in Evéry-one’s Power. 8vo. © Paris,— 
This telegraph is the human body: the arms are the wings, ° 
and the trunk the perpendicular. The author fhows, that 
various charaéters may be figured by it fufficiently diftin@ to | 
be feen with the naked eye or a telefcope. : : 

Effai, &c. An Effay on the Organifation of Artillery. “By 
General Lefpinaffe. 8vo.—Experience is the bafis of our | 
author’s fyftem, which merits particular attention, but 
which we cannot, within our limits, explain. The general 
treats fully of the education of an artillery-officer, which 
he thinks fhould confift alternately of theory and praétice, and 
contends that no one fhould be employed but after the fulleft 
examination. He propofes alfo to unite the corps of engineers 
with the artillery. ) | 

Manuel Practique et Elémentaire, 8&c.—A Praétical and 
Elementary Manual of Weights and Meafures, and of the 
Decimal Calculus, containing the moft accurate Inftruétions 
to render the new Syflem familiar, with'many comparative 
Tables founded on the Metre and Kilogramme. Second Edi- 
tion, with the Addition of many Tables and Conftru@tions, 
the comparative Value of the Ancient and Modern Meafures, 
&c. - By M. Tarbe.—A work highly neceffary in France, 
where the whole fyftem of weights and meafures has been 
deranged by modern refinements. An uniformity of meafures 
is ftill however wanting. 

Elémens de Perfpe€tive practique, &c. Elements of prace 
tical Perfpective, for the Ufe of Artifts, followed by Reflex- 
ions and Advice to a Scholar on Painting, and particularly on 
the Landfcape. By P. H. Valenciennes, Painter to the Philo- - 
technic Society, &c. With thirty-fix Plates. 4to. Paris.— 
Thefe elements are, in many refpeéts, highly valuable, but 
particularly in corre€ting the errors of the geometer, when 
his f{cience is rigoroufly applied to perfpe@tive. The author, 
however, undervalues the geometrical elements too much, 
and is evidently not a ftrictly fcientific artift, though a’ Jand- 
fcape-painter of ethinence, and peculiarly correét in managing 
his diftances. We were greatly flruck with the clearnels 
with which the fubject of his feventh chapter'is explained. 
~ ¢¢ The method of managing the fhadows occafioned by an 
ppaque body interpofed between the light, terminated by fome 











- moments of folitude and reflexion. 
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directions on the reflexion of objects from water.” The ap- 
ations of linear and aérial-perfpective are alfo very va- 
uable. | 

The moft pleafing part of this work is, however, the end of 
the rath chapter, on gardens. The whole is divefted of tech. 
‘nical language, and enriched by numerous obfervations oa the 
gardens round Rome, Paris, and London. He properly re- 
probates the oftentation of thofe who imagine they have created 
a mountain, becaufe they have accumulated earth and ftone 
fomewhat above the height of a man. He mentions the 
reply of Coqueley to the late duke of Orléans, who afked him 
what he thought of his river of Mouffeaux :—* My Lord (faid 
he) it.refembles a river as much as two drops of water.”—Ver- 
net’s remark on the rock, and the baths of Apollo, is fubjoined: 
—*“ [f Louis XIV. had found this here, how much would he 
have fpent to remove it? yet it coft above a million (of livres) 
to. keep at a diftance from the eye the figures of Apollo and 
the nymphs, which can only be feen with advantage very 
near.” 

Our author’s own ideas of a garden we do not fully ap- 
prove. He would retain the ftatues, the buildings, and the 
infcriptions, though he limits the latter to a local anecdote, a 
reflexion, or a reference to the time and circumftances of their 


' compilation.—* It is enough to be affailed by the men of wit 


in fociety, (he adds) without being purfued by them in our 

He warmly praifes the Italian gardens, which we fhortly 
noticed in our review’ of Mr. Price’s work, though without 
the preference which M. Valenciennes feems to feel. —* Sym- 
‘metrical compofition, which is preferved in fome points, 1s at 


" -an equal diftance from the difgufting uniformity of the French 


gardens, and the negligence and whimfical variety’ of the 
Englith. They have ‘ndleed ftraight walks, but thefe -are in- 
terefting from the trees which adorn, and the works of art 
awhich enrich them. ‘The waters are confined in bafins, but 
they are in abundance. If they are thrown into the air, it is 
not in a fingle jet, but in numerous ftreams, which form a 
majeftic mais, far diftant from the fcanty pitiful jets of our 
‘gardens. . If the quantity of water is too fmall, the Italian 
genius manages it with fuitable addrefs, as appears in the com- 
pofition of the public fountain at Florence, The artift had 
only the flighteft ftream, but he has placed a Venus. in ‘it, 
preffing the water from her hair; and has thus magnified a 


dittle ftreamlet, which an artift would have defpifed, by an 


ingeniops idea, equally novel and'true. A larger quantity of 
‘water would have fpoiled this brilliant idea.” | : 
, On this fubje& our readers will form their own opinions, 
and not always agree with the author, It is more ingenioully, 
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perhaps more truly obferved, that. cold imitators. of ancient 
ftatues from Greece, Rome, and Egypt, {cattered with little 





diftinction in the grounds of Verlailles, Sans-Souci, &, 


« have no expreffion in a country firange to’ them, but at 
Rome are hiftorical monuments.’ ail 
- He admits, however, that Italy is not the only country. of 


gardens, and {peaks with enthufiafm of Hagley, and the bench - 
of Thomfon, with the infcription, in the i which he loved. 


He {peaks too of Ermenonville with high approbation, and of 
many gardens in France which are embellifhed by numerous 
beauties.—“* ‘To adorn our foil (he adds) with its true glory, 
we want only the illumination of peace and public fpirit. Un- 
happily fhe is not, hike Victory, eager to complete the bri 
jiant deftinies of the French nation.” 

The inftruction toa young painter is very judicious. He recome 
mends the ftudy of Nature in her moft picturefque tituations, 
and in her mott varied afpeéts ; t6 contraft or divide thefe, fo 
as, together or feparately, to produce brilliant and fublime,. or 
foft and mejancholy fenfations. He flies for examples. to 
diftant countries, examining the arts in each, to illuftrate his 
advice. In this part he has borrowed much from the Tra- 


vels of Anacharfis, but he writes for thofe to whom references» 


would be tedious or impraGticable, 


Le Maitre de la Langue Allemande, &c. The German 


Mafter, or a methodical Grammar compofed on the Models of 
the chief Authors of our Time, and pariicularly of Gottehed, 
Strafburg.— We chiefly notice this grammar on account of its 
very fingular fale. “Lhis is the thirteenth edition; and of the 
twelith edition 3000 copies were fold in a few months. It is 
not, however, a republication only. From the period of the 
firft publication, German literature has greatly increafed im exe 
tent and value: the language has Ween refined and improved x 
various authors, and each iuccefiive editor has kept pace wit 
thefe improvements. ‘This thirteenth edition, im particular, Js 
almoft a new work. The rules are fimplified, and rendered 
more perfpicuous and lefs numerous: the fpace, thus obtained, 
is occupied by a greater number of well-chofenexamples. The 
paradigms and conjugations are greatly abridged, and the 
number of themes is increafed in the ianse proportion, To fa- 
cilitate the practice of tranflation, fome of the beft models are 
feleCted; and in the appendix are numerous paflages from the 
beft authors, .as exerciies. 

Idée fommaire, &c. A fummary Idea of a great Work, 
on the Neceflity, the Object, and Advantages of Inftruction, 
on the Difficulties that oppofe, and of their Removal, by Means 
of a complete methodical Colle€tion, of every Branch of Hus 
man Knowledge. By D.L.C. 8vo. Paris.—Such is the 
title of the work which our author.purpofes to publith. It is 
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divided into three parts. The firft treats generally of inftruc- 
tion’; the fecond of the inconveniences oppofed to its progrefs, 
particularly of books, their number, their infufficiency, their 
imperfection, &c. ‘Fhe mode of remedying the deticiency is 
fafficiently explained in the title. =. 


_  Penfées Morales. Moral Maxims. 12mo. Paris-—This 
js a compilation from authors on every fide and in every Jan- 
guage, but well cholen and well expreffed. There are few 


maxims that are not ftriking, from their truth and the peculiat 
turn of the fentences. As the work lies before us, we hall copy 


‘two or three. ; 


‘ He who fpeaks, fows : he who hears, reaps.—In doubt 
abftain. | 
‘ The flatterer fays to my “ revenge ;” to paffion, “ en- 


joy ” to fear, ‘6 fly 7 to ufpicion, és believe.” 


“Tt is an excellent prayer— ‘* God guard me from myfelf!”” 
‘ The fage blufhes at his words when they furpafs his 
actions.’ $e | , 
Vérité des Vérités, Truth of Truths, By D¥**, Large 
oftavo. Paris.—We notice this excellent little pamphlet, as 
fuch phenomena are not often feen in the meridian of Paris. 
The firft part is entitled * philofophically divine,’ treating of the 


' “exiftence of the world and of God, and-the neceffity of public 


worfhip. The fecond is ftyled * philofophically moral,’ and 
treats of man as united in fociety, of the propriety of laws, 
of the coercive power, anarchy, &c. a 
De Homme, &c. On Man. A Chapter detached from 
a Work on the various Modes of Social Organifation. 8vo, 
Paris.—In the comparifon of man with animals, the author 
endeavours to prove that he cannot, with all his power, raife 
himfelf fo far as to equal them in inftinét; for animals are 
perfeét,—man only fuiceptible of perfeftion. This is the idleft 
trath of the new ohikatoptig ; and, to confute it, only requires 
a definition of inftin&t, and a comparifon between this prin- 
ciple and reafon. He adds, that man cannot arrive at a ftate 
of nature; that his life is neceffarily artificial. The hiftory 


of man is that of paffions, vices, and errors, which, amalga- 


mated with the compofition of manin fociety, muft enter into” 
the form of focial organifation, whatever mode is adopted. 
Reafoning would be vainly employed, to correét fuch a mafs of * 
folly, arifing from a want of difcrimination, from ‘a negle& 
of thofe diftinctions which would be obvious to a capacity of 
the meaneftkind. - | 7 

Sens Prophétique de PExurgat Deus, &c. The Prophetical 
Meaning of the eeurbat Deus, or the Sixty-feventh Pfalm in 
the Vulgate, prefenting the Hiftory of the Courch of Jefus 


‘Chrift, with a general dea of the Mieroglyphics in the Hebrew 


Letters, the Hebrew Text, the Septuagint, &c. Several Ety- 


a 
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mologies drawn from the Majority of the Hebrew Words of. 
this Pialm, of which many, and particularly the whole firft 
-Verfe of the Exurgat, are analyfed Hieroglyphically; befides 
the Origins of the Name of God in more than Thirty different, 
Languages, all developed from the Hebrew. By M. Il Abbé. 
Caperan., Paris.—This publication has two ends in view, - 
to explain a very difficult pfalm, and to fhow the antiqui 
and excellence of the Hebrew language, by the light which 
# throws on all other languages, In the explanation. of, 
the pfalm, we are. inclined to acquiefce in’ the , 
matical conftruétion laid down by this author, and in the. 
deviations from the Vulgate ; but as we differ from him entise- 
ly in our ideas of the church of Chrift, we cannot by any 
means confent that the glories of the church of Rome are pre- 
figured in the fixty-feventh pfalm, It will be fufficient to 
point out to our readers, that the fourteenth verfe in the 
vulgar tranflation rendeyed thus, ‘ when the Almighty fcattered 
kings in it, it was wdzte as {now in Salmon,’ is interpreted, 
that when thofe kings were difperfed, Rome became white as 
fnow in Salmon. ‘This difperfion of kings means the number 
of emperors by whom the Roman empire was divided before 
the time of Conftantine, in whofe reign Rome became ‘ white 
as fnow.’ It acquired a frefh degree of whitenefs ‘ by the fall 
of idolatry which prevailed before in it, and by the unreftrain- 
ed profeffion of the Chriftian religion, Nothing is fo natural 
as this explanation, which is farther developed in the follows 
ing verfe; defcribing the flourifhing ftate of the church under 
Conftantine.’ We are unfortunate in not feeing this white- 
nefs of Rome, either in the days of Conftantine, or in any 
time fronr thofe to the prefent days. | | 

On etymologies a great deal of learning is difplayed: but when 
it is attempted to prove that the three perfons of the Holy 
Trinity are marked out by three letters in the name of Jehovah, 
and that the repetition of one letter in it is to fhow the two © 
natures of Jefus Chrift, we naturally expe to find many 
fanciful analogies between the Hebrew and other languages. 
From this fpecimen, however, we are induced to hope for a con- 
fiderable degree of information from ‘The Refearches into the 
Principles of Etymology, or the Mechanifm of Languages,’ 
which the author purpofes to publifh by fubfcription, and 
he will receive we hope encouragement adequate to his la- 
bours. 

DiGtionnaire des Athées, &c. Diftionary of Atheifts, an- 
cient and modern, by Sylvain Maréchal.—We find, in this 
dictionary, many apparently good people, whom we fhould 
‘fcarcely have expected to fee in fuch company. The author. 
muft of courfe expect many remonftrances. edo not find, 
however, that Lalande has remonftrated, 
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Reflexions, &c. Reflexions on Benevolent: Eftablith- 
ments, containing the Means of rendering the Adminiftration 
ahd Diftribution of public Charities more perfe&t. By M. Ge- 
satd de Meley. ‘8vo.—This fhort little inftruction, on a fub- 
je&t which requires more attention than ao apprehend, is 


the diGtate of much experience, affifted by judgement and be- 


nevolence. It merits a tranflation by fome of the fupporters of 
the numerous benevolent focieties of this kingdom. 

Recueil général des: Lois, &c. A general Colle€tion of 
Laws relative to the Marine and the Colonies, from the Month 
of May 1789 to the End of 1799, by M. Lebeau. ous 


8vo. Paris.—Thefe various laws are well arranged, and 


‘each volume is preceded by a chronological table, and termi- 


nated by an alphabetical one. 

Coup d’CEil Politique, &c. A Political Glance at Europe 
at the End of the Eighteenth Century. By J.B. 8v6. 
—It is no eafy tafk, in a glance, to comprehend the true 
interefl of different powers, at a moment when paffion or dif- 
appointment hides them from our view, or to follow the de- 
vious windings of politicians, which derange every combina- 
tion, and deceive at the fame time both enemies and allies. 
An author, for thefe purpofes, fhould unite a deep knowledge 
of hiftory to habits of following and deciding on events. e 
cannot congratulate our author on all thefe qualifications, but 
his remarks are generally acute, and his judgement frequently 
correct and impartial. His ftyle is snindieied and perfpicuous. 


» What he obferves en the treaty of Campo Formio merits our 


chief attention. 

Réponfe au Roi d’Angleterre. Reply to the King of Eng- 
land. 12mo.—This aalkehoe to the king is in reply to that of 
his minifters, in rejecting the overtures of the firft conful. It 
has nothing remithable but the motto, which is the following: 
‘ George, you with for war, ané you fhall have it.’ 

De la Litérature, 8c. Literature confidered, in relation to 
Social Inftitutions. By Madame de Stael Holftein. 2 vols. 
large. 8vo. Paris.—Madame de Stael is the daughter of 


‘M. Neckar, and inherits, from her father, confidence in 
her own talents, with a moderate ihare of judgement, not 


without the cultivation of a good education, though mif- 
applied in its objeéts. She might have been an amiable 
and a fenfible woman, if fhe had no pretenfions to the cha- 
racter of a learned one. In this work fhe often fteps be- 
yond her confines ; indeed, beyond her knowledge. 

She begins with obferving, ‘ that it has mot yet been philo- 
fophically confidered how much the human faculties are 


, -gradually expanded by works of credit and importance 


compofed fince the days of Homer.’—Strange, that fo ob- 


- yious a truth fhould not have been confidered, or that a wo- 
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man who pretends to a cultivated mind fhould be ignofant 
that it is a hackneyed theme with metaphyfical writers of 
almoft every kind !—In an introdution of fifty-fix pages, Ii. . 
terature is examined, 1n its relations to virtue, tory, led 
and happineis. According to the author’s definitions, ‘ vir. 
tue is the fine ideal of the moral world, and genius the fas 
culty of feeing with acutenefs and precifion.” The military 
fpirit, according to madame Stael, is dangerous to free ftates, 
and a profeffional fpirit fomewhat like priefthood..—By 
enough of this trifling : let us confider the work itfelf. , 
This difquifition is divided into two parts: the firft contains 
a moral and philofophical analyfis of Greek and Latin litera. 
ture ; and the fecond examines the ftate of information and 
literature in France, fince the revolution. 
The firft chapters of the firft part treat of the earlieft zras 
of Grecian literature, of their tragedy, their comedy, philo- 
fophy, and eloquence : the following chapters are on the fub- 
je&t of Latin literature, from the time of Auguftus to that of , 
the Antonines. The eighth chapter relates to the invafion of. 
the northern: nations, the eftablifhment of Chriftianity, and 
the revival of letters: the ninth, to the general fpirit of litera- » 
ture among the moderns. The eight laft chapters relate to 
{talian and Spanifh literature ; that of the north, including 
the Englifh, German, Danifh, and Swedifh ; and points out 
the chief fault imputed to the literati of France, that of want- 
ing tafte—meaning for the literature of the north. She pays 
England, however, particular attention, by her remarks on ¢ ' 
the tragedies of Shakefpeare, which fhe does not underftand; 
and on the pleafantry, the imagination, the philofophy and elo- 
quence of the Englith, of which fhe appears a very imperfect 
judge. The laft chapter treats of German literature; and 
Werter is, fle thinks, emphatically, ‘the book’ of the Ger- 
mans. The criticiims on German writers are crude and fu- 
perficial. She concludes by obferving, that the Germans 
want tafte naturally, and they are unable to acquire it by 
imitation. | 
In the three firft chapters of the fecond part the begins with 
examining by what means the French nation pofleffed the | 
greateft tafte, grace, and gaiety ; and the fuperiority is afcribed 
to its monarchical inftitutions and their influence. She next 
examines the ftate of French literature during the age of - 
Louis XIV. and the 18th century. In the reft of the work 
the treats of their tafte and urbanity of manners, as well as of 
their literary and political influence; of the emu/ation of women 
who cultivate letters; of works of imagination and. phito- 
fophy; of the ftyle of authors as well as of magiftrates, and - 
of eloquence. , atone. 
DiGionnaire Univerfel, -&c. The Univerfal DiGicnary of 
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Commercial Geography. By J. Peuchet.- 4to. Paris.—The 
fifth and laft number of this work has juft been delivered, and 
the whole is now completed. The author’s effort is to fhow 
thie form, the nature, the objects, and the laws of commerce in 
every commercial country, ftate, or city. It is founded on the 
Univerfal DiGionary oi Comecne. by the abbé Morellet, not 
before publifhed, to which the author has added the new in- 
formation found in different works fince the year 1783, as 
well as the changes which have occurred, in thefe refpeéts, in 
different parts of Europe. 

_ The introdudtion contains a very complete hiftorical view 
of the progrefs of navigation, commerce, and agriculture, 


‘_ manufactures, inftitutions relating to commerce, and the laws 


of property. The work itfelf is indifpenfable to all commercial 


- people, as it points out the fources where they can obtain the 


merchandifes at the firft hand; to manufacturers, fince it ex- 
plains the qualities of the different objects of manufacture, the 
rules followed in manufacturing them, and the places of the 
greateft confumpiion ; to bankers, fince it treats of exchange and 
the value of money in every country. Itenters alfo into ex- 
tenfive details on colonial productions, and the {peculations 
which may be made to the Indies, the Levant, to the Black 
Sea, and to the American iflands. 

The author has explained the new inftitutions of France 
refpeCting commerce, without omitting the former regulations, 
He has adopted the new divifions into departments, and point- 
ed out the chief objects of commerce in each. The article 
‘ Europe’ contains all the treaties of commerce which form 
the batis of the civil laws in this refpe&t, and the work is ter- 
minated by a full and ufeful index. 

Tableau de Commerce de la Gréce, &c. Account of the 
Commerce of Greece, from the Year 1787 up to 1797. By 
Felix Beaujour, Ex-conful in Greece. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris.— 
The commerce of Greece forms a confiderable part of that of 
the Levant, and the author-thinks it will be advantageous to 
France. This work is, however, interefting in another view. 
The author examines the geography of this famous country, 
€nuinerates its natural productions, defcribes the manners, the 
induftry, and the arts of the inhabitants, and thus raifes his 


_ work above the narrow limits of commerce, and renders it 


equally ufeful and entertaining. 

Voyage Pittorefque de la Syrie, &c. A Picturefque Tour 
through Syria, Egypt, Phoenicia, Paleftine, and Lower Egypt. 
By M. Gazes. Large Folio. N° 13.—We have before n: - 
ticed the preceding numbers of this work, and need only add 
thatthe thirteenth contains fix plates.—1. Antioch—a view of 
thejharbour called Medina; 2. the large towers in the fame 
sity, making a part of its walls, and called, by te commoa 
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people, the. remains of the palace of Seleucus; 3. a groupe of 
fixteen columns at Palmyra; 4. monuments fituated in the 
valley that leads to Palmyra; 5. entablature of the Temple of 
the Sun at Balbech; 6: a fepulchral monument hewn froma — 
rock at Jerufalem. | . 

Voyage Pittorefque de la Syrie, &c. N° 14.—The fours 
teenth number contains alfo fix plates.—1. The remains of a 
magnificent edifice at Palmyra, *‘ which may have been the palace 
of Zenobia,’ or not. This building had evidently many different 
fronts, and is fituated to the fouth-eaft of the great gallery; 
2. maufoleum of Elabelus ; 3. an internal view of the fame; 
4» anelevation of the portico of the Temple of the Sun at Balbech; 

. a view of the city of Cerine, on the northern coaft of the 
land of Cyprus; 6. a portion of the rock called Youz Ber 
Euv, or the hundred and one houfes, fituated between the cities 
of Nicofia and Cerine in Cyprus. 

Voyage d’un Frangais aux Salines de Bavarie, &c. The 
Journey of a Frenchman to the Salt-Mines of Bavaria and 
Saltzburg. By M. Barbé Marbois. 18mo. Paris.—The aus. 
thor undertook this journey in confequence of a difcuffion 
which took place in the Council of Ancients refpecting the falt- 
works of France. He ftayed here only fix days, but feems to 
have employed his time well. Here are fome delightful and 
picturefque defcriptions, as well as ufeful information on the 
hiftory, conftitution, population, military, civil and religious 
ftate, the productions of the country, its relation to the neigh« 
bouring flates, the manufacture .of falt, its cuftoms, and the 
cultivation of the arts. The whole is intermixed with amufing 
and curious anecdotes on the court of Saltzburg, the ftate of . 
mufic in this country, and many other interetting objeéts. 
The ftyle is eafy and perfpicuous, particularly in parts where 
the unaccuftomed objeéts to be deferibed, and unufual appel- 
lations, might have occafioned fome difficulties of expreffion. 

Voyage d’un Allemand a Paris, &c. The Journey of a 
German to Paris, and his Return through Switzerland. 8vo. 
Berne.—The author, M. Heinzmann ot Ulm, had attracted 
the attention of his government by a warm injudicious attach. 
ment to the ‘ new principles,’ and of courle chofe to pafs 
great part of the year 1798 at Paris. He there colleGleda 
variety of anecdotes, tales of the day, without much diferi- 
mination, and added a number of reflexions on the events of 
the year 1798, on the war, on the conduct of the direc- 
tory, &c. 

- Tableau de Rome, &c. A Defcription of Rome + Philofo- 
phical Obiervations on the prefent State of that Metropolis, 
its Government, Legiflature, Religious Worthip, the Cha- 
rater and Manners of the Inhabitants. By M. Olivier Polé 
fof Naples), Tranflated from the Italian. 8vo.—This little 
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paniphlet (for it confifts of but eighty pages) contains the au- 
thor’s obfervations on Rome, during .a.refidence of eleven 
months. The objects of his attention are fufficiently explained 
in the title, but we find nothing particularly new or interefling 
in the work. vee 7 | | 
_ Notices et Extraits, &c. Accountsand Extracts from the MSS 
of the National and other Libraries, publifhed by the National 
Inftitute ; being a Continuation of the Accounts and Extraéts 
read to.the Committee of the former. Academy of Infcriptions 
and Belles-Lettres. Vol. V. .4to. Parisx—We have noticed 
the former volumes ofthis valuable collection in different 
parts of our Journal. .The.fifth volume commences with an 
account af the MS of Suidas’s Lexicon, by M. Brequigny, and 
of. feveral Greek MSS on chemiftry and alchymy, by M. 
Ameilon. M. Levefque has collated the MS Anacreon of the 
Vatican with H. Stephens’s edition, and M. Cainus.has com- 
municated two articles full of bibliographic and philological 
remarks. ‘The firft relates to a MS of Ariftotle’s Hiftory of 
Animals; and the fecond, four MSS of a work in verfe, pre- 
fented by. Emanuel Philé to Michael Paleologos. M. du 
Theil. gives an account of a panegyric on the Holy Virgin, 
and of twenty-nine letters; compofed by Theodore the Hyrta- 
cynian, . M. Langles lias communicated three articles, the 
moft interefting of which relates to the Hiftory of the cele- 
brated Gengis Khan. M. Langles is employed on the fubject 
of the Manichou Tartér language} and gives an account of 
two hundred works in this,tongue, accumulated in the Na- 
tional Library, promifing alfo grammars and dialogues in it. 
He adds a fhort ‘ notice’;of a colle&ion of. pieces in Turkith, 
Arabic and .Perfian, which. contain many traits of hiftory. 
M. Brequigny defcribes‘a MS which promifed a new chro- 
nicle of Idacia, but which was. publifhed by Canifius before 
the edition of Sirmond. MM. Keralio, Camus; &c. give an 
account of the hiftory of France in the middle age, and M. le 
Grand d’Auffy has explained, more particularly, the manners 
and cuftoms of France in different centuries. This work 
does great credit to the national prefs. A variety of Arabian 
and Mantchou charaéters are elegantly printed or engraved. . 
. Boirées Litéraires, &c, Literary Evenings, or New Tranfla- 
tions of the moft beautiful Pieces of Antiquity, &c. Vol. XIX. 
8vo. Paris.—This, though ftyled the 19th volume, is ftill a 
feparate work. It is a continuation of the Children’s Library, 
and has appeared under different titles, as, The Evenings of 
the Hermitage, Evenings at Home, The Friend of Parents, 
Rambles, &c. fone of which are tranflated from the Englith. 
The contents of this volume rife a little beyond the period of 
‘outh ; fince, after an invocation to Peace, we find an ana- 
yfis of the work of Grotius De Jure Belli et Pacis, The 
Arp. VoL. XXX. New Aap. 2Q. 
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next article relates to Daniel Heinfius, whofe tragedy of Hea 
rod the author has already tranflated for the prefent colleGion, 
Next follows an extract from the Lat Menippean fatire; 
and bibliographical notes, refpecting unknown authors, from 
the fame compiler: the latter had been often requefted of him, 
to complete the biographical dictionaries, and aré now firft 
tranflated into French. ‘To theie curious details are added the 
{tate of literature in Belgium, from the tenth to the feventeenth 
century, tollowed bya table of the univerfities of Leyden, Dou. 
ay, and Louvain, with an account of the learned men they have 
furnifhed. A Dialogue on Peace, where fhe is fuppofed to 
fpeak out of atomb in which fhe has been buried, and opinions 
_ on fome new works, conciude this ftrange unequal farrago, 
Ariftotelis Opera omnia, Grecé. Ad optimorum Exems 
plarium Fidem recen{fuit, Annotationem Criticam, Librorum 
Argumenta, et novam Verfionem Latinam adjecit J. Th, 
Buhle. Vol. V. 8vo. Strafburg, ex Societate Bipontina.— 
We notice this volume juft to remark, that the publication of 
the excellent colleétion of Claffics which formerly appeared 
at Deux-Ponts is now transferred to Strafburg, under the care 
of profeffor Euler, as before. M. Buhle, “oe is a profeffor 
at Gottingen, explains, in the preface, the caufes of the delay 
of this volume, which contains the Rhetoric and the Poetics 
of Ariftotle, to which a Latin tranflation is added in the , i. ¢ 
margin. ! ‘ 
Nouveaux Dialogues des Morts, &c. New Dialogues of 
the Dead, between the moft famous Actors in the French 
Revolution, and various celebrated Men, ancient and modern, 
By F. Pages. 8vo.—This work contains eighteen dialogues 
between thofe already dead, and eight between living pertons. 
The interlocutors of the firft kind are Demofthenes and Mi- . 
rabeau; Charles I. and Louis X V1; Catiline and Robefpierre; 
Danton and ‘Couthon; Bailly and Maletherbes; Racine and 
Roucher ; Barnave and Briffot. Of the fecond kind are Pitt 
and Fox, cardinal Maury and the grand-majfier of the Order 
of Malta ; La Fayette, Geomiiiens Pichegru, and Suwarrow 
(now difqualified for this clafs), &c. The characters are 
not however, in general, well underftood or well fupported. 
Voyage de Vingt-quatre Heures, &c. Travels of Twenty- 
four Hours. By A.H. Keératry. 12mo. with Plates.— 
A dervife defireda fultan to plunge his head into a tub of cold 
water, and the moment of immerfion was expanded to the 
events of a long and unhappy life. Thus M. Kératry and his —_ 
prototype, Sterne, could extend a few hours through numerous —, 
pages. Sterne has hitherto, however, been ‘unrivaled in 
ngland, and is ftili fo in France ; but the prefent author has 
adopted his pure morality and genuine philanthropy. He rifles 
alfo. with cafe and freedom, and ridicules the follies of the age 
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with great propriety and addrefs. His epifodes and digreffions, 
like thofe of ‘Sterne, are too numerous, and, lixe thofe of the 
facetious Yorick, not always equally happy or interefling. 

Voyage a Mortain, &c. A Journey to Mortain, in Profe 
and Verie, addreffed to a Lady, by Louis Dubois, Citizen of 
Lizieux. 12mo. Alengon and Paris.—This journey is a 
feeble imitation of that of Chapelle, which it will be always 
dificult to forget, and dangerous to imitate. 

Ardingello et les Ifles de la Félicité, &c. Ardingello and 
the Happy Iflands, an Italian Hiftory of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury. Tranflated from the German by Welzien and Faye. 
12mo. Paris.—Since France has poffeffed fome of the moft 
valuable remains of the ancient fculptures and painters, re- 
mains, in the language employed to foften robbery, * which 
victory has confided to her,’ it was neceflary to give fome 
information of their merit and value—‘ to hint (in the lan- 
guage of our own Bayes) the plot to the boxes.’ Frefcobaldi, 
therefore, profcribed in his own country, travels through 
Italy under the name of Ardingeilo, and defcribes with enthu- 
‘fiafm and tafte the works of Raphael, Corregio, Michael 
Angelo, &c. The drynefs of criticifm is, however, relieved by 
the adventures of young Ardingello, which are neverthelefs, 
on the whole, infipid and uninterefting. 

Contes et Opufcules. Tales and Poems, in Verfe and 
Profe, followed by fome fugitive Pieces by Andrieux, of the 
National Inftitute. 12mo0. Paris.—This. collection of M, An- 
drieux is humorous and pleafing. The author imitates. the 
lively carelefs manner of Voltaire, whom his flatterers affure 
him he equals. Whether a more ferious age may make plea- 
fantries lefs enchanting we know not, but we can {carcely fee 
arefemblance. Voltaire’s was a fiudied eafe and grace; even 
in his flighteft works—our author’s a flovenly de‘habille, 

Po ae Helvétiens, &c. The Helvetians; a Poem in Eight 

Cantos, with Hiftorical Notes. By C.F. P.Maflon. 12mo, 
Paris.—In thefe ages of indolence, an epic poem of fix or feven 
thoufand lines forms an epoch which will not foon be for- 
gotten. It is however a iingular compofition. ‘The poem 
itfelf is a narrative; the fabulous part, or the machinery, 
allegorical ; and we do not think any part of it highly. >oetical 
or pleafing. The fubject of it is the war carried on by 
Charles the Rath, duke of Burgundy, in the time of Louis XI. 
who terminates his career, and fortunately the poem, at the 
‘battle of Nanci, in 1477. The whole is told more fimply, 
and in a much moreinterefting manner, by his vaffal Communes. 
Liberty is hackneyed through the whole piece ; but we fear 
the Swifs feel the contraft too forcibly to be highly pleafed 


with M. Maffon’s epic. 
Idylles et Poémes Champétres de Gefner, avec la Traduc~ 
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tion, &c. Idyllia and a Rural Poem. of Gefner, with an in- 
terlineal’ Tranflation by M. Boulard. 2 vols. 1800.—This | 
tranflation is a fupplement to thofe formerly publifhed, in the 
_ fame manner, by the fame author, under the title of an ‘ Ele- 
mentary Courfe of the German Language.’ The tranflation 
of the fables of Leffling was very fuccefsful. At the end are 
fome pages of moral maxims in the Danith language, with an 
interlineal tranflation in French; and the author means to 
publifh other Danith and Swedith works in the fame manner. 
At the end of the volume the German is publifhed feparately, - 

CEuvres de J. M. Ph. Roland, &c. The Works of Ma- 
dame Roland, Wife of the Ex-Minifter of the Interior, “con- 
taming her Memoirs, an Account ot her private Life, &c. her 
Correipondence, Philofophical and Literary Works, Tra- 
vels, &c.: to which is prefixed a Preliminary Difcourfe, by 
L. A. Champagneux. 3 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait by 
Nicolet.—The life of madame Roland, fuppofed to be, per- 
haps with truth, the minifter, while her hufband was the 
puppet, is well known to the Englith reader from the tranf- 
lation. We have only to notice the additions not yet pub- 
lifhed in our language. ‘The firft of thefe is * Advice to my 
Daughter ;’ then follows an hiftorical account of the revo- 
lution, which contdins fome fecret, and fome myfterious, 
anecdotes ; and next, her laft thoughts on the evening previous 
to her execution are fubjoined. We have always conceived, 
that when thefe related to extraneous fubje€ts, fome oftenta- 
tion dictated her employment and the publication. ‘There is 
fcarcely more than one charaéter that can be wholly indif- 
ferent at that awful moment,—the atheift, who thinks it the 
lait of his exiftence and confcioufnefs ; nor can even he al- 
ways bear to look with apathy on the deprivation of what he 
may at leaft think advantages, though he will not admit them 
to be bleffings. .The detached fubje&ts are—‘ The: Soul,’ 
< Melancholy,’ ‘ Solitude,’ * Religion,’ ‘ Love,’ ¢ Senfibility,’ 
« Liberty,’ ‘Socrates ;? her journey to Saucis, and her other 
journeys in Switzerland and England. The laft is peculiarly 
interefting, from the excellent picturefque defcriptions it cons 
tains. On the whole, we {till think, as we always have 
thought, that madame Roland acted a part, though probably 
‘without being conicious of it. She was raifed above nature, 
znd walked on the air—to her feaffold. 

Eloge de Wathington, &c. Eulogy on Wafhington. 
By J. F. Dubrocea. 12mo.—The author {peaks of general 
Wathington only hiftorically, and thinks this the beft eulogy. 
‘ To fay what a great man has done, to fay it with dignity 
and zeal, is all that is required from a panegvritt.’ 
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GERMANY. 


* Vertheidigung des Hygrometers, &c. “Defence of the Hy- 
ometer, and-De Luc’s Theory of Rain, . By L.C. Lichten- 
p< Counfellor of Legation, and F. Kries, Profeffor at 
Gotha. 8vo. 1800. . Gottingen.—This publication owes its 
origin to a prize-effay, written by Mr. Zylius, and fanctioned 
by the academy of the fciences. at Berlin, in the year 1795. 
In that effay the whole fyftem of hygrometry, as well as De 
Luc’s theory of rain, was attempted to be refuted, while its 
author endeavoured to re-eftablifh the old doctrine refpeting 
the folution of water in the atmofphere. M. Lichtenber 
whofe memory will ever be dear to men of fcience, sccintnasclt 
his literary career with this production of his verfatile genius, 
which foared alike through the enchanting regions of belles- 
lettres as the abftrufe though more ufeful Senartaadite of 
phytics. His inexhauttible fund of wit and humour ranked 
him among the moft lively writers of the age ; while his com- 
prehentive and accurate knowledge of Nature, in her inmoft 
receffes, entitled him to the general refpect of his graver con- 
temporaries, and of the numerous pupils who, for a long fe- 
ries of years, crowded his lectures on experimental philo- 
fophy in the univerfity of Gottingen.—The prefent ‘work, 
however, appears to be written with a confiderable degree of 
indignation and acrimony ; in a ftyle, indeed, very different 
from the profeffor’s former compofitions, which generally 
abounded with pleafantry and good-humour, though they 
were occafionally marked by pointed fatire and fevere cri- 
ticifm. He is decidedly of opinion that the Royal Academy 
of Sciences has ‘undelervedly beftowed the premium on 
M. Zylius, without, however, having compromifed its learned 
members. And this apparent paradox M. Lichtenberg has 
endeavoured to explain by anfwering the following problem, 
which was propofed by the prize-effayift, in his memoir read 
before the fociety, and ordered to be printed :—* Whence do 
we learn, that all vapours are either pointed out by the 
hygrometer, or muft have totally difperfed??—To this 
queftion our author gives a very explicit and circumftantial 
anfwer, the refult of” which is as follows:—‘* The hygro- 
meter,’ fays M. Lichtenberg, ‘fupports itfelf, in all its degrees 
between o and 100, xot by its affinity to free water, but by its 
relation to vapour, in its different temperatures, as well as its 
refpective diftances from its maximum, through thefe varia- 
tions of temperature. Free water, in the fmalleft quantity, 
always raifes the hygrometer to 100°; and this effect is the 
only criterion of fuch water. Thofe who maintained the:con- 
trary, whether in the year 1795, or even in 1794, prior to 
the printing of this effay, betrayed an unpardonable ignorance 
Qf every progreflive dilcovery made by the greateft men of 
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the age; while I am convinced that my affertions are confo~ 
nape mi the opinion of every inquirer who underftands the 
fubjeét.’ 
Philofophifche Abhandlungen, &c. Philofophical Effays 
on the Prevalence of Irreligion ; together with Propofals for a 
rational Religious Education. By T. Gutman. Vol. I. of his 
‘ pofthumous Works. 8vo. Zerbft, 1800.—This is another 
production of a judicious and enlightened clergyman, who hag 
deeply refleéted on the moft interétting fubject that can ehgage 
the attention of mankind, ‘The author is of opinion that the 
frequent complaints which affault us refpe€ting the irreligion 
“of the prefent age have arifen chiefly from the almoft general 
praétice of confounding true religion with the eftablifhed 
church faith ; and that fuch complaints weuld gradually ceafe, 
if morality and religion were reprefented not merely as amiable, 
but rather as dignified and venerable objeéts of purfuit. He 
recommends the cultivation of political fcience, together with 
the ftudy of man, in his relation as a fubjeCt of the ftate ; he 
enjoins the advantage of eftablithing a certain, disintereftednefs 
of foul from an early period of life. But fociety will then alone 
be moft happy when the fymbols of faith fhall contain only 
the fundamental principles of morals and religion. ibs Te- 
flexions lead him to the queftion which in a manner {pon- 
taneoufly occurs while treating of religious education: “ What 
is the chief end of the prefent exifience of man ?” n anfwering 


this problem, he firft attempts. to prove the neceffity of a re- 


ligious education for attaining that end, from the influence of , 


religion on the moral character and happinefs of man; he 
fhows that a moral fyftem of religion, and not a religious 
fyftem of morals, can alone condué us aright to the ultimate 
object of our creation: that fuch an education muft not be 
founded on a mere belief in revelation ; becaufe this implicit 
reliance would generate fuperftition, diftruft of the cleareft 
dictates of reafon, a propenfity to bigotry, fanaticifm, and in- 
furiated fectarifin, while it could not fail to be detrimental to 
the exercife of a true and unreftrained moral principle. Hence 
he derives the propriety of concluding a religious education with 
a tational explanation of the facred writings ; and, contrary to 
the. prevailing method, deprecates the cuftom of initiating 
children into the myfteries of the Bible. The Bible he ventures 
to pronounce a collection of religious documents bequeathed 
to pofterity by men more or lefs enlightened by nature, and in- 
tended to inflruct us in the knowledge of the primitiye world ; 
and confequently that we are entitled to inquire into the 
authenucity of their accounts. There is a ftrange intermixture 
in this publication of reverence for revealed religion, and the 
jndefeafible right of human fcrutiny carried to its utmoft ex- 
treme. We do not know whether the orthodox or the fceptic 
will be mott pleafed with it ; byt we can eafily difcover in the 
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2 uthor’s mind an attachment to the Kantian theology: and we 
“annot but ftrongly difcourage the tranflation of all fuch works 
_ as the prefent, which contain pretended maxims of pure reafon, 
and novel propoiitions tending to increafe the number of vague 
{ceptics, or, in other words, infidels, deftitute of principles, and 
confequently of morality. . 

Der Bericht des Johannes von Jefu dem Meffia. »The 
Gofpel of St. John refpeéting Jefus the Meffiah. Tranflated, 
with Remarks, by J. A. Bolten, Firft adjunct Paftor at the Me- 
tropolitan Church of Altona. 8va. Altona.—The principal 
object of the prefent work is to prove that Jefus is the true 
Meffiah, and that the memoirs of his life, by St. John, were 
originally written in the Syriac language, As we cannot ester 
upon an inveftigation of the merits of this conjecture, by the 
confirmation or refutation of which the authenticity of the 
gotpel will not be affeéted, we muft acknowledge that M. 

olten’s tranflation poffeffes great merit ; and, as the remarks 
fubjoined to it form a perpetual commentary, it will be read 
with fatisfaction by every claffical divine, But though we 
differ from the commentator, who endeavours to perfuade us, 
by a variety of paffages tranflated into Syriac, that his hypo- 
thefis is well founded, yet we admit that the Greek dialect of 
St. John abounds in Syriaci/ms, The ingenious tranflator, 
however, bas thus rendered great fervice to Oriental literature ; 
_ ashe has not neglected to confult on all difficult paflages the dif- 
ferent verfions compofed by Eaftern writers. According to his 
opinion, it was the intention of St. John to tranfmit to pofterity 
not only a fhort and authentic biography of Jefus, together with 
the fub{tance of his moral doctrine, but alfo to convince the in- 
fidels of his divine miffion, and to prevail upon them to embrace 
the Chriftian religion. 

Mufen Almanach, &c. The Almanack of the Mufes for 
1800.  Publifhed by Seiller. 16mo. Tubingen.—This little 
annual publication is accompanied with a calendar ; but its 
moft interefting part is fome pleafing and elegant poetry. The 
firit is a long poem in fix cantos, entitled * The Sifters of 
Lefbos.’ It fills 182 pages, and is adorned with five elegant 
engravings, defigned by Meyer and engraved by Bottiger of 
Drefden. The ftory is interefting, even without rhe aid of 
poetry or ornament. The laws of Lefbos gave all the property 
to the elder fifter, and the younger ones depended on her, and 
Were reduced almoft to a ftate of fervitude. Simatha, how- 
ever, diftinguifhed for her beauty, her tendernefs, and genius, 
treated her younger fifter Lycoris as a friend. She had been 
deprived of her lover by thipwreck, while engaged in com- 
mercial purfuits, but his place in her heart was foon fupplied 
by Diocles. Ona further acquaintance Diocles could not, iiow- 
ever, refiit the fuperior graces of the young Lycoris, who, on 
her fide, was equally enamoured of Diocles, Simatha faw this, 
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and took the gery refolution of facrificing her own happi. 
nefs to her’ fifter’s, fhould the attachment, as fhe fufpeéted, 
prove mutual.’ This was foon difcovered ; for Lycoris fainted 


at the altar, on her fifter’s proceeding to marry Diocles; and 


Simztha, now convinéed, burned her own garlands, and per. 
fyaded her father to unite the two lovers. — , 
~ Moft of the authors are diftinguifhed only by initial letters; 
but the editor (M. Schiller), MM. Mathefon, Kofegarten, and 
fome other poets of the firft clafs, are particularly pointed out 
and fufficiently known. ~ | I i 


_ HOLLAND. 


Défcription de quelques Appareils Chimiques, &c. De. 
{cription of feveral new Chemical Machines for an Apparatus, 
improved by the Teylerian Society ; together with Experi- 
ments made with that Apparatus. By M. Van Marum, Doétor 
of Philofophy and Medicine. 4to. with Plates. Haarlem.— 
Although the experiments here related have partly been pub- 
lifhed before, efpecially that in chap. I, refpeéting the com- 
pofition of water, fuppofed to confift of oxygen and hydrogen, 
-which, if fatisfaGtorily demonftrated, is the grand pillar of the 
French antiphlogiftic theory, and the particulars of which, to- 
gether with an account of the apparatus employed on the oc- 
cafion, were firft publifhed in ¢ Berthollet’s pie: be de Chimie,’ 
for February 1792; yet we are much indebted to the ingenious 
Van Marum for this inftruétive publication, containing a fum- 
mary of the chemical purfuits' to which the philofophers of 
Haarlem have directed their attention. In the fecond chapter 
we find a defcription of a more fimplified hydroftatic gaseo- 
meter; which was likewife announced in the work before 
quoted, for September 1792. Chap. III. treats of an appa- 
ratus adapted for convenient gas-receivers, to inftitute a variety 
of experiments. Chap. IV. deftribes another apparatus, by 
which the generation of phofphoric acid is proved, from the 
combuftion of phofphorus in oxygen gas. Chap. V. contains 
an account of an apparatus to prove that carbonic acid is pro- 
duced by the combuftion of carbon in oxygen, gas. Chap.VI. 
an apparatus for analyfing the productions obtained from oils 
fubjected to combuftion. Chap. VII. experiments on the de- 
cempofition of fpirit of wine, with the defcription of an ap- 
paratus. ‘The fubfequent four chapters contain explanations 
of fimilar contrivances, namely, one for the oxydation of mer- 
cury and other metals which eafily affume the liquid form; 
another, for the oxydation of iron; a third, for demonftrating 
_ that feveral dropping fluids adopt the gaseous form when they are 


expofed to an air fufficiently rarefied ; and laftly, a defcription | 


of a very fimple air pump, which is adapted not only for 4 
quick and complete extraction of air, but likewife for its 
condenfation. On the whole, this work amply evinces the 
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Jaudable and unabated zeal of its author ; who, not withftanding 
the political convultions under which his country is now 
groaning, continues to cultivate the ufeful fciences, while he 
‘gives us new proofs of his tafte and erudition, equally cre- 
fitable to the inftitution over which he prefides, and to his ope 
prefled countrymen, : 
~ Verzameling van Rapporten, &c. A Colle&tion of the 
Reports and ‘TrenfeGtions relative to the InterieGions, and 
‘Water-works which have been carried into effect finee the 
Convention of 1771, for the Promotion of internal Navigation, 
as well as with a view to prevent the Inundations of open 
Rivers bya better regulated Diftribution of their Waters. Pub- 
lifhed at the Expence of the Provincial Committee of Holland, 
2-vols. Folio, with Plates. —Tiis f{plendid national work cone: 
tains Byland’s labours in interiecting and draining the rivers 
Waal and Y ffel ; it proves that the finking repubiic {till poffeffes 
excellent hydrotechnical architects, as well as pulslic fpirit and 
refources to undertake and_publifh magnificent works; in (hort, 
that the fcience which has moftly contributed to Holiand’s for- 
mer {plendor and, greatnefs is:not yet entirely negieted.. The 
Jearned editor of this publication, Mr. Brunings, the prefident 
of the bureau for regulating the water-works of the Batavian 
republic, deferves our dense as weil as thole of pofterity, for 
having prefented the world with this valuable collection, of 
which he has promifed a fpeedy continuation, 
Verhandelingen van het Genootfchap, &c. Tranfactions 
of the Society tor defending the Chriftian Worfhip, eftablithed 
at the Hague, for the Year 1797.—Betides the ufual inatro- 
duction, in which the diftribution of prizes, together with the 
new queftions propofed on the third of Auguft are announced 
for the fubfequent year, and two other treatifes to which the 
re{pective gold and (ilver medals were adjudged, we meet here 
with a defultory and tirefome oration of Rummerink, who en- 
deavours to prove that Jefus Chrift, being the principal object 
of hiftory, as far as this is contained in the Bible, is pecu- 
liarly entitled to our attention, ‘The Dutch orator is very 
diffufe in his arguments; he dwells particularly on the feed of 
the woman, who was deftined to bruife the head of the fer- 
pent, or, allegorically, of the devil; and gives, on the whole, 
fufficient proofs of his incapacity to explain the fymboiical 
doctrines of religion, and to apply them to moral purpofes, ac- 
cording to the original intention of the facred writers. 
Chrittophori Saxi Gratio honoraria in Legis Regie Pa- 
tronos, &c. An honorary (Thankfgiving) Oration refpecting 
the Favourers of abfolute Monarchy, delivered in an Aflermbly 
of the Academical Senate, on the Abdication of his public 
Funétions. ByC.Sax. gto. Utrecht.—Of this highly in- 
terefting fpeech, which was delivered by a republican veteran 
at the advanced age of eighty-four with all the ardour and 
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energy of youth, we are induced to give our readers a thor 
account. hether we confider the political complexion of 
this public addrefs, or the ftrength of reafoning fupported by 
hiftorical erudition in which it. abounds, we cannot refrain 
from faying that it is one of. the moft extraordinary produc. 
tions of the Dutch prefs. Although the venerable author: ig 
obvioufly prepoffefied in favour of a republican form. of 20. 
vernment, and endeavours to reprefent monarchies in the moft 
odious colours, yet we mutt differ from him as to the ftability 
of the leading principles; becaufe the errors and detects he ex. 
clufively attributes to kings are equally imputabie to. the 
ariftocratical and democratical conftitutions, or rather to tlie 
perfons who are intrufted with power. But we do not hetitare 
to overlook all the virulent charges, dreffed in oratorial 
flowers, of which this fage orator has availed himielf, as they 
are exclufively derived from ancient hiltory, fo that he {carcely 
alludes to modern times: fuch conceflions we are inclined to 
make the more readily, as a fimilar fpeech delivered feveral 
avo, and couched in more abufive language, by Petér, 

urman, is {till frefh in our memory. This writer is a deter- 
mined enemy to the dex regia; and we muft refer the curious 
reader to his oration, p. 110 of the Hague edition, where, 


among other affertions, he fays ‘in rebus publicis fuavius vivi 


quam in regnis.” Our author previoufly endeavours to afcer- 
tain what the advocates and panegyrifts of royalifm underitand 
by /ex regia; he then fubmits their opinion. to the tribunal of 
reafon and the hiftory of empires, from which we are unable 
to draw any favourable conclufion, either refpeciing the moral 
origin or ufe of legal power; fo that its hurtful tendency to 
mankind, as‘well as its inadmiffibility, become equally con- 
fpicuous; and laftly, he endeavours to apply his acute ob- 
fervations to the newly-eftablifhed Batavian republic. 

Reizen door Paleftina, &c. Travels through Paleftine, in 
the Form of entertaining Letters ; with a new Map of the pre- 
fent Situation of that Country. By S*Van Emdre, Paftor of 
Wageningen, &c. Vol.Il. 8vo.—As we are not in pof- 
feffion of the firft volume of thefe Travels, we can {peak only 
of the letters contained in the fecond. It begins with the 
feventh, in which the author defcribes his journey from 
nap to Nazareth ; in the eighth, he gives an account of 

is excurfion from Nazareth to Mount Lebanon ; in the ninth, 
he relates his expedition along the fea-coaft from north to fouth; 
in the tenth, he treats of the climate of Paleftine, its different 
feafons, heat and cold, rain, dews, winds, &c. ; in the eleventh, 
of its fertility in corn, vegetables, fruit-trees, its production of 
animals, birds, fifhes,-&c.; in the twelfth, of the inhabitants of 
Paleftine, the Mahomedans, Chriftians, Jews, Samaritans, and 
Drufes ; lafily, in the thirteenth Jetter, he defcribes the manners 
and cuftoms of its inhabitants, together with their implements - 
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of agriculture, their houfes, drefs, female ornaments, falutations, 
ceremonies at table, and various national peculiarities, The 
whole is illuftrated by frequent quotations from Scripture, and 
ably contrafted with the accounts of other modern travellers, 

| Dchidlosia Greca, cum Verfione Latina agenis Grotii, . 


- &c.. The Greek Anthology, with the Latin Veriion of . 


Grotius, edited by H. De Bofch. 3vols. 4to. Ultrajedti. 
It is publifhed alfo in folio. —This valuable republication is 
fomewhat debafed by petty controverfy ; for editors, as well as 
ets, are a genus irritabile. ‘The tranflations of Grotius, 
wever, have never before appeared. ‘Their eventful hiftory 
is fubjoined, and the copy employed was that of the younger 
Burman, collated with the original-copy fent to Holland to be 
printed juft before the death of Grotius, A medallion of the 
tranflator is prefixed in an engraved frontif{piece, and followed 
by 112 elegiac verfes, addreffed to the Genius of Grotius,by the 
editor. The Prolegomena of Grotius contain only thirteen 
pages, but ray! are interefting and inftruCtive, on the origin of 
the epigram, &c. ‘The reft of the firft volume ‘cua 
the rit and fecond book of Planudes, with the tranflations of 
Grotius on the oppofite page. 
The fecond volume is dedicated to Heyne, and M. De Bofch 
there explains the affiftance he has procured for this edition. 


Thefe we hall enlarge on, if, as we defign, we are able to re- 


fume this work. The third and fourth books of Planudes follow. 

The third volume is dedicated to Cornelius van Lennep and 
Daniel Hooft, friends of the author. It commences by an 
eulogy on friendfhip, a fentiment too often cooled by a dif- 
ference of political opinions, and inftanced in that of Grotius 
and Heinfius. This volume contains the remainder of Planudes, 
viz. the fifth, fixth, and feventh books, with four fupplements. 
The firft of thefe was publifhed by Aldus Manutius at the end 
of the feventh book ; but, as Grotius had exhaufted this fup- 
plement in the Franckfort edition, only the two epigrams which 
Henry Stephens had fuppreffed are now printed. ‘The fecond 
fupplement is that of Henry Stephens, and contains ninety-three 
pages. The third contains the infcriptions in verfe, extracted 
from Gruter ; the fourth, forty-five epigrams from the Byzan- 


tine and other works collected by Salmafius. Some of the 


Idyllia of Theocritus, with notes, various readings, &c. con- 
clude the work. 

Griekfch Leesboek voor eerit Beginnenden, &c. Greck 
Exercifes in Reading, defigned for the Ufe of Beginners, to- 
gether with a complete Regifter of the Words which occur in 


it. On the Plan of the German Edition of F. Gedike. 8vo. 


—This is only a new edition of the well-known work ftated 
in the title-page; and as it is reprinted for the ufe of the gram- 
marefchools m Holland, where no fuch f{chool-hook had 
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hitherto been publifhed, it has been provided with an approe 
priate Greek and Dutch regifter of words and phrafes. 1g: 


Callimachi Elegiarum Fragmenta, cum Elegia Catulli Cali 
“ machea, &c. Fragments of the Elegies of Callimachus ; with 
an Elegy written by Catullus on that Author. Collected ang 
illuftrated by L..C. Valckenaer. Edited, and furnithed with a 
‘Preface and the necefiary Indexes, by J. Luzac. 8vo. Leyden, 
— Whoever remembers the encomium exprefied by Valckena 
in one of his juvenile produdiions* on the colle€tion of th 
Fragments of Callimachus, edited by our celebrated country. 
man Bentley, will expect to find in this volume the mature im, 
provements of a veteran critic, who at an advanced age would 
not hazard the reputation he has juftly acquired by his diver, 


fified claffical labours. Indeed fuch expectations will be - 


amply gratified. ‘The Batavian critic and commentator of 
ancient claffics has lately paid the debt of nature, and his 
academical chair is honourably filled by the editor of the pre- 
fent volume, profeffor Luzac. In his. * Exercitationes Aca: 
demic’ he announces this work, * confummatifimum Valcke- 
narii opus ;’ and we may fafely add that the Britith claffical 
reader will do juitice to this learned foreigner, and acknow- 
ledge the fuperiority of his edition over that of Bentley, or any 
other hitherto publifhed. ‘To fupply the future biographer of 
‘Valckenaer with a few materials for fo defirable a work, we 
‘fhall here obferve that he has fufficiently evinced his talents for 
claffical criticifm in his mafterly edition of the.* Fragments of 
Euripides ;? but at a ftill earlier period of life, in his contri, 
butions to ‘ Koppier’s Obfervata Philologica ;’ and next, in his 
acute remarks on ‘ Ernefti’s Callimachus.’ 


SWITZERLAND, 


Récréations tirées de ?Hifloire Naturelle, &c. Amufements 
drawn from Natural Hifiory, tranilated from the German of 
M. Wilheim, of Augfburg. Vol. I. of the Clafs of Infe&s, 
Svo. with Plates. Bafle.—We notice this work, though a 
tranflation, becaufe it deferves to be better known. Itis an 
excelient elementary introduction to natural hiftory, and the 
prefent volume is equally ufeful in the fcience of entomology. 
Jt begins with a fuitable introduction, and an inftrutive table 
relating to the coleopterz. The plates are admirably coloured, 
and the whole feems to want nothing but a Latin and French 
table of the {pecies contained in the volume. 


DENMARK. 


Entwurt emer Pfranzen Phyfiologie, &c. Outlines of a 
Phyfiology of Plants; founded upon the modern Theories of 


Natural Philofophy and Chemiftry. Tranflated from the 
-Danith, with many Additions and Alterations, by J. A. Mar- 





* Vid. Not. ad Schol. Leidenf. in Hom, Il. xxii. v. 308, p. 72. where 
Valckenaer fays of Bentley’s edition of Callimachus, ‘ Opus eft perfe@iffimum, 
quod homines publici reverentcs a reliquiis poetarum colligendis deterruit.’ 
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* #& kuffen. 8vo. Copenhagén. — According to the preface, the 

‘ ‘author of this work propofes to collect and arrange whatever 

has been written, obferved, contefted, and admitted as true, re- 

| fpecting the economy of plants, fince we have been inftruéted 

| by the works of Malpighi, Grew, Hales, Du Hamel, Bonnet, 

- <f Ingenhoufz, Sennebier, Humboldt, Van Marum, Brugmans, 

ys Uflar, and Grill. His principal intention avowedly is, to 

communicate to his countrymen the fcattered refults derived 

_ from a great number of obfervations and experiments ; to com- 

bine them into a fyftematic order; and to point out the pro- 

grefs we have made in this important branch of phyfies, or the 

means of fupplying the chafms and deficiencies ftill exifting. 

From this explicit declaration it is obvious that, though the 

fubject he has chofen does not widely ditfer from that implied 

inthe ‘ Phytologia, or Philofophy of Agriculture,’ lately written 

by Dr. Darwin, the Danifh naturalift does not venture into 

the fame boundlefs field of theoretical {peculation, to\furnith us 

- with any original hypothefes or conjectures. Nor do we find 

that either the author or tranflator has penetrated deeply into 

the recefles of vegetable nature; and as to the merits of the 

|| __latter, it even appears to us, from feveral of his fhallow anno- 

tations, that he is not fufficiently converfant with the principles 

of modern chemiftry. Neverthelefs this {mall volume contains 

neatly all that relates to the economy of plants, and may be 

read with advantage by thofe who are unacquainted with the 
authors before mentioned. 

Commentatio de Liquoris Amnii afpere Arteriz Foetuum 
Humanorum Natura et Ust, &c. A Treatife on the Nature 
and Ufe of the Liquor Amnii found in the Trachea of the 
Human Fetus, te its Influence on the Life of new-born In- 
fants, as well as its Importance in determining doubtful Cafes in 
Medical Jurifprudence. With an Appendix, containing fome 

enerai Obfervations on this remarkable Fluid. By P. Scheel, 
M. D. Copenhagen.—An inaugural differtation, which con- 
tains many original and inftruCtive remarks. The ingenious 
author was induced to inftitute this inquiry in confequence of 

a difcovery. made by ‘Meffrs. Abildgardt, Heroldt, and Rafn, 
who found in the trachea of the brutal foetus, namely, that of 

*. dogs and cows, a fluid fimilar to the liguor amnii. Oa diffe&- 
ing and examining the bodies of feven infants, two of which 
were prematurely born with figas of life, though they died im- 

_ mediately after birth, and five, on the contrary, were ftill-born, 
Dr. Scheel obferved that the afpera arteria contained more or 
lefs of a vifcid yellow or green coloured uid: in one of thefe 
ftill-born infants, after a difficult turn, the trachea was filled 
with a yellow and fomewhat gelatinous fluid, in every re!pect 
analogous to the liquor amnu; in another Gaie, where this 
iguor had acquired a dark green colour from the evacuated 


meconium, the trachea contained 2 fuid exactly dimilar to the 
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former; and laftly, in two other infants, one of which wag 
fmothered under heavy blankets immediately after birth, ang: 
for want of affiftance, though it had doubtlefs refpired for g 
fhort time, while atmofpheric air had been introduced, without 
fuccefs, into the lungs of the other—the fluid of the trachea jy 
both appeared foaming. He further remarked that this liquor 
bore a perfeét fimilarity to that of the amnion, in its colour, 
fmell, tafte, and confiftence: his chemical experiments, made 
with the {mall quantities he could obtain of this fluid, alfo 
convinced him that its conftituent parts agreed with thofe of 


the former. 
SPAIN. 


Cavanillis cones; &c. Cavanilles’ Plates and Defcriptions 
.of Plants which grow fpontaneoufly in Spain, or are cultivated 
in its Gardens. VolumesIV.and V. Folio. Madrid.—We 
have only to notice the profecution of this very {plendid work, 
as we have mentioned the defign and announced the former 
volumes. The fourth and fifth volumes are equally rich and 
beautiful with the preceding. They contain a defcription of 
240 new fpecies, many of which belong to genera not before 
known, which are well defcribed and {cientifically eftablithed. 

The defcriptions are unufually clear and exact. The 
country of each plant and the time of flowering are carefully 
diftinguifhed ; and, at the end of each defcription, obfervations 
refpecting the ufe of the plant, as well as its connexion with or 
difference from other fpecies of the fame genus, are fubjoined. 

Pharmaciz Elementa, &c. Elements of Pharmacy, founded 
on the Principles of modern Chemiftry. By Francis Cardon- 
nel, M. D. &c. Barcelona.—Elementary works of pharmacy 
adapted to the later difcoveries are not common, nor fhould we 
have expected to have received one of the beft and moft 
fcientific from Spain. The prefent work neverthelefs, though 
too fhort, and, on the whole, incomplete, merits great com- 
mendation. It is divided into feven chapters. The firft cone 
tains the preliminary pharmaceutical inftru€tions. In the fe- 
cond, the author treats of the compofition of medicines in ge- 
neral. The third is confined to the choice and knowledge of 
fimple drugs. ‘The fourth, to the drying and preferving ve- 
getable fubftances, as well as the time they may be expected to 
retain their properties. This chapter is extremely ufeful and 
valuable. In the fifth the moft common pharmaceutical ope- 
rations are defcribed. In the fixth the oficinal pharmaceutical 
preparations, and in the feventh extemporaneous preparations 
from phyficians’ prefcriptions, are confidered. A pharmaceutift 
who would praétice ¢ with diftinétion’, ought, in M. Cardon- 
nel’s opinion, to have ftudied mathematics, natural hiftory, ex- 
perimental philofophy, and chemiftry. ‘The notes are valuable, - 
and fometimes extenfive. The author appears well acquaint- 
ed with the lateft improvements in chemical {cience. 
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A REVIEW 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 


the Beginning of SEPTEMBER, 1800, to the Cross of 
the Yzar and of the Century. 


ren Ee 


GREAT-BRITAIN. 


W HEN power and dominion attend the naval or mili- 
tary exertions of a community, and when a great increafe 
of its wealth follows the extenfion of its commerce, that 


nation is fuppofed; in the ordinary eftimate of human af- 


fairs, to be in a flourifhing ftate. But appearances are fome- 
times fallacious; and external profperity may be accom- 
panied with interior mifery. Many individuals may riot in 
opulence, and dazzle the eyes of the populace with f{plen- 
dor and parade; others, by the medium of paper-credit, 
may be enabled to make fortunate {peculations, and to fubfti- 
tute real for fititious wealth. But, notwithftanding thefe flat- 
tering fymptoms, the middle clafs in the fame community 
may find great difficulty in procuring the comforts of life, and 
the inferior orders may frequently be harafled by a want even 
of the neceflaries of fubfiftence. To thefe it can afford little 
gratification to be informed that the trade of the country is 
extenfive, when it is not fo generally beneficial in its effeéts 
as with proper management it might be rendered. The 
can fearcely credit what they do not feel; or, if they fully 
admit the exiftence of extraordinary wealth among their 
countrymen, they Jament the imperfect ufe to which fuch 
acguifitions are applied: they lament that a channel, which 
ought to be wide and diffufive, fhould be narrowed by felf- 
ifhnefs, avarice, and dishonefty. They have reafon to come 
lain, that, even in articles of the firft neceflity, the mar- 
cets are {wayed by rapacious traders, who, not content with 
moderate profit, combine to fix an enarmous price, that 
they may rapidly,enrich themfelves while the poor are 
ftarving around them—who, in the midit of plenty, create 
an artificial {carcity ; or, if there fhould be a real celiciency, 
aggravate its mifchievous effects by finifter arts and un- 
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pitincipled monopoly—and who, while they affect to bé 
“honorable men,’ have not the leaft pretenfions to the praife © 


of humanity, probity, or patriotifm. That the arts of fuch men 
principally occafioned that inordinate augmentation of the 


price of the neceffaries of life, which formed a frequent tom 
ed 


of converfation at the beginning of the period comprehended 
in our prefent fketch, few will venture to deny. That-the 
war was another caufe may alfo be affirmed, whatever may 
be {aid by the advocates of anti-gallican hoftility ; for, if we 
draw an inftance folely from the income-tax, which:avow- 
edly originated in the'war, we mutt be fenfible of the ne- 
ceflity of a general advance of price impofed by that tax, 
which abridges the common comforts of a great number of 
individuals, who, even before that addition to their burthens, 
could fcarcely provide for their fubfiftence. To thefe lead- 
ing caufes we may unfortunately add a third—the occur- 
rence of feaforts lefs favourable than could have been 
wifhed. 

After the fuppreflion of the difturbances arifing from the 
caufes which we have ftated, the liverymen of London took 
the lead in petitioning his majefty to convene the parliament 
without delay, that meafures might be taken for the re- 
moval of the diltrefs of his people. As it was not the a& 
of the corporation, the king refufed to receive the petition 
upon his throne, in coniequence of a refolution which he 
had formed at the time of the American war, when remon- 
{trances were more frequent than they now are; but, when 
the common-councik voted a petition for the fame purpofe, 
he gracioufly receiyed it, and intimated that he had already 
given orders for an early meeting of the legiflature. He 
afterwards publifhed a proclamation, recommending rigid 
ceconomy to his fubjects. 


The failure of the negotiations for peace embittered thé 


difappointment of thofe who feverely felt the effe€ts of the 
dearth of provifion. The truce between France and Auftria 
had led to a correfpondence between the confular govern 


ment and the Britith cabinet. Of that temporary commu- . 


nication we can now treat more particularly than the fecrefly 
of the correfpondence allowed us to {peak in our laft furvey. 
In confequence of a notification from baron ‘Thugut, that 
lord Minto (on the oth of Auguft) had fignified the de- 
fire of his britannic majefly to be included in the negotia¢ 
tion, M. Otto, the French agent or commiffary for the ex 
change ef priioners in England, was authorifed to deman 

an explanation of the propofals of the court of London, 
and to requeft that a truce fhould be immediately con- 
cluded between the Britifh and French armies and fleets. 
Captain George, in a conference with the agent, declared 
the king’s readinefs to fend a plenipotentiary to any place 
which might be appointed -for a congrefs; but intimated, 
that an armiftice, with regard to naval operations, had at 
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sno tite been adjufted between Britain and Frante during a 


negotiation for peace; or before preliminaries had been 
figned; that it therefore could not be confidered as a-ne- 
ceflary ftep to negotiation; and that, from the difputes.to 
-which it might give rife,iit: mightieven obftruét rather than 
‘promote a pacification. »M. Otto» anfwered,: that France 
would infift on a truce, with Great-Britain, and, that,,in- 
deed, the continuance ;.of; thé German.armiftice would 
depend on the conclufion of a fimilar agreement with the 
-Englith, as the advantages. derivable from the latter would 


form an equivalent for the obvious difadvantages' of. the 


truce with Auftria. In a reply, dated the 4th of Septem- 
ber, to a note from lord Grenville, he ‘reprefented..the 
intervention of England’ as'giving fuch a complexion to the 
queftion ef peace, that it was impoflible for the ireneh: 
vernment to prolong the -fubfifting armiftice, unlefe: ip 
Britannic majefty. would render it common to the, three 
powers ; adding, that, if-the pooped truce fhould not, be 
concluded before the 11th of September, hoftilities would 
be renewed with Auftria, and the firft conful. would-no 
lenger be able to confent, with regard to, that power, 
to any other than a feparate peace. He afterwards. pre- 
fented a projet for an armiftice, importing that the fhips of 
Great-Britain and France fhould enjoy a freedom of navi- 
gation, as before the war ; that Belle-ille, Malta, and Alex- 
andria, fhould be in a fimilar predicament with Ulm, Phi- 
lipfburg, and Ingolftadt, all French or neutral veflels being 
permitted to fapely each garrifon with werees and ftores 5 
and that the {quadrons which formed the blockade of Fluth- 
ing, Breft; Cadiz, and Toulon, fhould seturn into their 
own harbours, or at leaft retire from the refpedctive coafts. 
This plan, was deemed by the Britifh court too advan- 
‘tageous to the French; and lord Grenville, in a note to the - 
commiflary, condemned it as ‘repugnant to the obvious 
and eftablifhed principle: of an armiftice, by which neither 
party ought to acquire frefh advantages or new means of 
annoying the enemy. He then offered a contre-projet, more 
nearly correfponding with that principle onenente on which 
alone his fovereign would'confent to treat. It prohibited all 
means of defence from being conveyed into the ifland of 
Malta, or any of the ports of Egypt, but allowed the neceffa- 
ries of life to be introduced for fourteen days at atime: it 
rovided for the difcontinuance of the blockade of Breft, 
-Loulon, and other: French ports, but tended to prevent all 
naval or military ftores from being conveyed thither by fea, 


and the fhips of war in thofe ports from being removed 
‘to any other ftation. ‘Thefe propofitions were not {fatis- 
factory to the French, who wifhed to obtain much greater 
advantages. After arguing againft the plan, their govern- 
- ment offered this alternative:—If Great-Britain would 
“agree to a feparate negotiation, her fcheme would be 
App. Vou. XXX. 
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adopted ; but, if the fhould infift on a general negotiation, 
the French wojet mutt be aecepted. Lord Grenville; on 


the 20th of September, declared againft all other terms than 
thofe which the king had offered, and which, he faid, ine” 
volved confiderable facrifices on the part of Great-Britain, 
Otto now delivered a fecond plan, by which, among other 
alterations, fmall {hips of war were to be allowed to Late: 
of the French ports, and fix frigates were to be permitted — 
to fail to Egypt, difcharge their cargoes at Alexandria, and 
return without being fearched. On the 25th, Mr. Ham — 
mond had a long conference with M. Otto; but the refule — 
was unfavourable to the wifhes of the friends of peace. | At~ 
length, on the 8th of October, the French agent intimated, — 
that, as fome important events had completely changed the - 
bafis on which the propotes truce was to have been efta 
 blifhed, the general negotiation ‘was at an end; but ots | 
the firft conful was ene to receive any overtures fora 
feparate treaty with Great-Britain. To this propofal ade — 
cided negative was given; and thus the hope of -a fpeedy a 
pacification for this country vanifhed into air. es 
The condu& of the French government, on this occafion, . 
deferves greater cenfure than that of the Britifh court; or 
we may rather fay, that no blame is imputable to the late — 
ter for the ilt fuccefs of the conferences and communieé — 
tions. The conceffions of our miniftry appear to have been . - 
carried to as great an extent as reafon and honour could | 
juftify ; while the French were too eagerly defirous of ad+ 
vanitage to pay a proper regard to the juit principles of re _ 
Pe ity, or to the eftablifhed law of nations. © + 
at island, which the French fo earneftly withed toiré- _ th 
tain, at length became fubje& to the power of their adver+ : M 
faries. Brigadier-general Graham for fome time fapefin- | y 
tended the blockade of La Valette, the chief fortrefs of © 
Malta; but the conqueft was not achieved before major-ge= — | y 
fieral Pigot landed on the ifland with a reinforcement. Pro 
vifions being very fcarce, two frigates failed out of the hat pr 
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bour on the 24th of Auguft, with a part of the garrifonj 22 
and one of them foon became a prize to the rags ' ; 
Alarmed at the increafing difficulties of fubfiftence, Vau- . 


bois, the governor, called a council to deliberate on the ftate | g., 
of affairs; and it was the opinion of the officers, that, . “the 
as only bread remained for the fupport of the garrifom, . | 44, 
and no hope of fuccour exifted, no difgrace could be im- ff 4. 


curred by a furrender. A capitulation: was therefore pro- te 
fed; and, on the of September, fuch terms were ad> 7 
ufted as allowed the conveyance of the troops to Mars Jo. 


feilles (though they were to be confidered as prifoners of fj, 
war), and oe for the protection and fecurity of theim= = jy 
habitants of ali defcriptions. Thus, after a blockade of two | Als 


years, the French wete difpoffefled of a poft‘of high import+ 
ancy. an illand formidably ftrengthened both b wh 


y art and, Tit’ 
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OK ‘the time of the publica ion of this intelligence, an pie 
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geass by the. foe. by whom the 
were in by ay he emand fatisfattion of the 
court 3 > but, as t Me leged circumttalsces do not ap- 
eee have occurred, no apology is neceflary, not can any 
ons be exp eed. 
"Roos after mig reductian.o Malta, Curagao, an_jifland 
ited near the continent of South mie Ae was furren- 
ape y the Dutch to the fubjeéts of Great-Britain, for 
orary Occupancy rather than for permanent poffeffion. 
ody of French had feifed the weftern part of the 
a » and pr i Bat the to take. meafures for the acquifition of 
the whole a the governor, PrFfersng Britifh to French 
ig ‘ook an opportunity of informing captain Wat- 
‘ee, éreide, that he would permit the Englifh to 
gatrifon the forts which commanded the capital, if they 
would affift him ia the. expulfion of the French. "The in- 
ders’ threatened , to forms the principal fort; but they 
‘dently forbdre to execute, their menaces; and, on the 
22d of. fetcptembers their whole body retired from the ifland. 
rench and feven Spanith thips were found in the 
baht, befides many other veflels. In thea reement of 
| ere it was ftipulated that the inhabitants fhould enjoy 
hts and p vii es allowed to the fubjects of his Bri- 
tannic Paopieity ¢ in th = Welt Indies; and, in particular, that 
they might have the benefit of a free trade with the Spa- 
hiards in that part of the world. 
ae ape following month, Jord Keith and fir Ralph Aber- 
t¢ appeared with a fleet and army in the neighbour- 
ey of Cadiz, for the purpofe of deftroying all the veffels 
that port, and infli€ting other damage on the Spaniards. 
Alarmed .at the appearance of this armament, at a time 
when a pcRilFagal diforder raged in the town, the governor, 
Ma létter which was both wr and fpirited, conjured 
2H 2 
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an attack fhould-be made; the ‘refiftance’ would | 
moft obftinate, nature, and might perhaps termin: 
ruin of the affailants. Lord eith and his military.aife 
replied, that, as the fhips in the ‘port were tobe eme 
in, prolonging the calamaities. 2 Eufope, an attack could ony 
be averted by a furrender of thofé' veflels. - This propof 
beirig rejected by the governor with indighation, arrange. 
ments were made for a defcent; but, when it was foun 
that the precautions of the. enemy, and the ftrength of the 
works, were adequate to the defence of the place, the danger 
of infeftion being alfo taken“into confideration, the Bat 
armament retired.) SS 1 Pe a 
~’ Among other incidénts-connected with the harlem Be 
Jia SH 











vice, the capture of two frigates in Auguift, and t 

made‘near Ancona, may be briéfly mentioned. 9 

“La Concorde and La Médée, after a courfe of depredation of 

on the coaft of Africa, were cruifing near the Brafilian coat, of 

when they were‘defcried by captain Bulteel of the Be 
quéeux, who foon enforced’ ‘thé furrender of thé former, 

~ while the latter ftruck her colours to two‘of the fhips under | du 









his condaét. ‘On the Adriatic coaft, captain pick I ais! 
fevere vengeance, -by order of lord Keith, for the, arreft.o the 
an officer who was carrying difpatches. The municipali int 
of Cefenatico ‘having been guilty of this breach of the lawof vil 
nations, all the vettels within the mole were funk or burned, fub 
the two piers confumed, and the, harbour rendered ufelefs., the 


From thefe exploits our attention is called _to'thé more | ‘aga 
important concerns of legiflative policy... When the patlia- me 
ment, aflembled, on the 11th of November, the king ex* [| “tiat 
ptefied his earneft' defire, that, by the care’ and wifdom of | 4. 
the two houfes, all fuch’ meafures might be atfo ted as opi 
fhould appear beft calculated to alleviate the feveré, preflure 
occafioned by the high’ price ‘of provifidns, and to’ 


preve 
the danger-of its recurrence, by promoting, as a cate 





fible, the ‘permanent extenfien and improvement of, agri ers 
culture. He hinted, that the beft ‘mode of encouraging! 
importation of all kinds of grain required the earlieft ‘con- 
fideration, and that the ftate of the laws refpecting the com- at 
merce in the various articles of provifion would proper pea 
form the next object of deliberation. If the members fhould }  jncj 
have reafon to think that the ‘evil neceffarily arifing from h 
unfavourable feafons had been increafed by any undue com- § - J, 
binations, or fraudulent praétices, for the fake of adding Mr: 
unfairly to the price,’ he hoped that they would effeQtually fir 
provide for the proves of fuch abufes; intimating, % 9 agaj 
the fame tinte, that they ought to diftinguifh practices | cefh 


this nature from the © regular ’and long-eftablithed coume fF cajz, 
of trade which experience had fhown to be indifpenfable,@ ff king 
the prefent {ate of fociety, for the fupply of the market grea 
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and for-the fubfiftence of hispeople.’. Referring ito the late 
diturbances he declared ‘that ‘ thofe malicious and difafz 
acted perfons, who cruelly.took advantage of the exifti 
culties-to éxcite the peopléto:a violationef the laws:and | 
of the public peace, were inthe prefent circumftances dous 
ly.criminal, .as fuch proceedings tended: toincreafe, 'in the 
degree, the evil complained of, and endangered the 
permanent tranquillity of the country, on whiclothe well-be- 
ing of the induftrious,clafles‘of the community mutt always 
principally depend,’ Pafling tathe.fubje& of the recent coms 
munications between him amd the French government, heaf- 
ferted his earneft defiresof peace, and lamented. that his 
withes. had .been. fruftratedi by: the determination of the 
enemy. to enter only on a feparate. negotiation, in which he 
could not engage, confiftently with public faith, or with a 
due regard to the permanent fécurity of utfope. : When 
ever the difpofition of the French fhould afford a profpe& 
of an honourable peace, he-would promote«it to the utmoft 
of his! power; but, while fuch a: peace: was-unattainable, 







‘he trufted that. his parliament would fupport him:with the 


fame firmnefs and loyalty which had been fignally evinced 


_ during the whole progrefs.of a very.important conteft. | 


« The addrefs; of thanks: for this fpeech was) propofed by 
the duke of Somerfet, who chiefly recommended an inquiry 
into the beft means of reducing; the enormous price of pro 
yifions.|. Lord Hobart fpoke more copiouflyen the fame 
fubje&, and denied that the\‘evil arofe from'the war. On 
the topic of / peace, he obferved, that, though he had voted 
-again{t treating with Bonaparte -while the confular govern- 
ment. was in its infancy, it might not be impolitic to nego- 


“tiate ‘at. prefent ; but that,,his majefty-ought by no means 


to agree to.a\feparate treaty-!. Lord Helland: concurred in 
opinion with.the duke of-Portland,. who;:in a letter com- 
unicated to the public, condemned the. clamour which 
had.been. excited againft fuppofed monopolifts, and depre- 
cated all attempts to interfere inthe operations of the deal- 
ers in corn. . But with the general conduct of the minifters 
he continued to. be fo difguited, that he confidered their 
emoval from office as neceflary for the honour and welfare 
of the, country,.,.and the. attainment: of: a folid-er fecure 
peace. | ‘The majority of the peers, however, did not .co- 
cide. with his.lordthip, whofe, amendment, relative to a 
ie ‘of adminiftration, was rejected on a)divition. 
» In the -houfe,of commons, when: fir John Wrottefley and 
Ir. Dickenfon had moved and feconded an addreis—when 
fir Francis Burdett Jones had-launched into. ayphilippic 
againft the. minifiry, and. Mr.-Robfon had urged, the .ne- 
ceffity. of peace as..a remedy for. famine and other national 


| calamities—-Mr,,Pitt difcufled, the; two leading points of. the 
king’s fpeech.. For the. relief of the.public, in a time of 

great, fcarcity and. difrefs, he propofed two modes, which, 
, 2R 3 
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he thought, -were fimple,. practical, and fafe: one was, 
increafe:.of importation; the other was a combination of 
ecconomy with the ufe of fubftitutes for bread. A mi 
‘better effeé&t, he faid, would refult from thefe methods; 
than from ‘any experiment which, on pretence of cor 
the evils of monopoly, might ftrike at the freedom,of: 
and circumfcribe the application of induftry and 
Of the real caufes of the high price of corn, and ovher ne. 
ceflaries; fome doubts might: be entertained ; but* he was 
confident that the war had little, if any, mfluence a 
ducing fuch anvadvance. At the beginning-of the laft 
veft we) had a fmaller ftock of grain than ufual, in confe- 
quence of the general failure of the crops of the year 1799; 
and, as the late crop of wheat was alfo {mall, the Lhe 
of the price might in fome meafure be accounted for. From 
thefe circumftances, he did not imagine that a rapid dimi- 
hution. of price could be expeéted ; but, the more gradual it 
would be, it was the more likely to be permanent. With 
regard .tosthe negotiation, he contended that the; French 
had not. atted‘in.a fair and honourable manner, or exhibited | 
any fymptoms of a fincere defite.of peace, and that public 
faith and policy concurred to juftify the conduct of the ed- 
binet.—Mr: Sheridan reprobated the war as the chief caufe — 
of the diftrefs.of the people, and controverted in fome other 
points the arguments of the minifter.—Mr. Grey, after a 
very fevere condemnation of the plans and proceedings of 
the court, moved for the émiflion of that part of the addrefs 
which breathed the fpirit of continued war: but the houfe 
refufed to agree to any alteration. - oa aaa 
‘Lhe commons ‘proceeded, with that diligence which the 
urgency of the cafe required, to the adoption of di 
nieafures. On the following day; th¢ey voted bounties’om the © 
importation of various kinds of grain; anda committee was 
appointed to inquire into the caufes of the high’ price of 
provifions. Bills were brought forward for preventifig 
exportation of articles of fubfiftence, and for other pi 
connected with the expediency of ample fupply..° °° 
As a detail of the intervening and attendant debates would 
exceed our'limits, our readers, we hope, will be content with 
the inforniation, that, in both houfes, the-idea of fixing 3 
maximum for corn was difapproved, atid the progrefs:of ré+ 
lief was jeft to a more legitimate interference; that the re- 
ports of the committee fuggefted hints of uféful regulation; 
that a motion from Mr. Sheridan,*propofing a renéwal | 
negotiatory efforts, ferved only to call; forth new éxertions 
of eloquence ; that Mr. Tierney, after an extenfive review 
of naval, military, and financial concerns; moved in vain 
for an inquiry into the ftate of the nation; and-that the 4a 
beas-corpus a€t was again’ fufpended, though many {peakers 
itrongly denied theneceffity of fuch fufpenfion.! ‘ * 
When the neceflary bills had received the fan€tior of the 
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legiflature, the king, on the laft day of the year, put an 

end to the feffion. He Siredictod falutagy acl. from. the 
meafures which the two renee had taken for the relief o 

‘ the public; but, as the fubje¢t was not exhaufted, he hope 
that it would be refumed with the fame fpirit on the meet- 

- ing of the imperial parliament. He then referred to the 
unjuttifiable conduct of the Ruffian emperor*, and hinted 
his intention of enforcing redrefs by {pirited operations, if 
the fteps which he had already taken fhould not prove ef- 
fectual. Before his majefty retired, he ordered the chan- 
cellor to read a proclamation, declaring that the individuals 
who compofed the expiring parliament fhould be the mem- 
bers, on the part of Britain, of the parliament of the 
united kingdom of Great-Britain and‘Ireland, and that this 
Usperial legiflature fhould aflemble on the 22d day of January, 

I 


In honour of the union, various promotions were or- 
dered, and many new titles were conferred; and the kin 
held a grand council, in which fome arrangements require 
by that great event were fettled and enforced. To the 
meeting of the combined parliament the people look forward 
with eagernefs and ho and it muft be the with of every 
true soph that the rt feffion of the illuftrious afflembly 
may be the wra of returning peace and profperity. 


FRANC E 


When we lately treated of the affairs of France, poli- 
ticians feemed to expe& that a peace would foon be con- 
cluded between Auftria and the republic. The emperor, 
finding himfelf endangered by the progrefs of the enemy, 
was willing to fecure himfelf by negotiation; and the French 
exprefled a weadinefs to grant him fuch terms as he had a 
right to expect, and alfo to admit his allies to the benefit of 
the propofed conferences. Under the expectation that Great- 
Britain would be comprehended in the treaty, he declined a 
ratification of the preliminaries figned by the count de St. 
Julien. The French then menaced him with an immediate 
renewal of hoftilities; and he feemed for a time difpofed to 
have recourfe to the. fame mode of decifion. But he had 
{carcely joined the army, when he agreed to a prolongation of 
the armi{tice, in a convention which he authorifed the count 
de Lehrbach to fign at Hohenlinden; and, to give a {trong 
pledge of his pacific intentions, he even confented to deli- 
ver up to the republican troops the fortrefles of Philipfburg, 
Ulm, and Ingolftadt, thus leaving bis hereditary domi- 
nions in a great meafure at the mercy of the enemy. 

While the armiftice continued, the confular government 
attended with zeal to the preparations for an eventual re- 

 fumption of the conteft, as well as to the concerns of inter- 


% See the article of RUSSIA. 
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nal policy. The views of the difaffe€ted were checked by 
ftri€tnefs and vigilance: induftry and merit, in various de- 
partments ‘of art, were encouraged ; and the {ciences were 
not neglected. Hint 
As'it was the public with that the generality of the emi- 
rants fhould be favoured, and that their concerns fhould ~ 
Fe adjufted on a regular bafis, the minifter of police pre- 
pared a report on the fubjeét: and the confuls, adopting 
his fuggeftions, promulgated a decree, providing for the 
erafure of all the names from the lift, and confequently al- 
lowing the return of the emigrants, with an exception of 
thofe who had borne arms againft France, and of fuch as 
had been employed in any branch of fervice by the ci-devant 
French princes, or by the governments hoftile to the re- 
public. This decree’ was-confidered by fome as too exten- 
five, by others as too limited; but it feems to have given — 
fxtisfadtion to the majority of the péople. 
' ‘A curious report, exhibiting a view of the ftate of France 
and a retrofpect of the tranfaétions of the year, was pre- 
fented to the legiflative body on the 22d of November laft. 
A gloomy fetch was drawn of the ftate of the republic at 
the time of the elevation of Bonaparte to the confulate; 
and it was afirmed, that danger and diftrefs rendered peace 
the firft want and the moft ardent with of the nation. The 
fruftration of that wifh, chiefly by the animofity of the Bri- 
tifh cabinet, tended to produce that indignant energy which 
Jed the French. foldiers to new victories, and revived the 
drooping fpirits of the people. Quickly was the rebellion 
in the welt, crufhed; and the government, by allaying the 
difcontent of the inhabitants, provided againft the return 
of infurrectione The general fuccefs of the war exceeded 


all expectation. Four armies maintained themfelves in an. , 


uninterrupted chain, from the line formed by the Pruffian 
neutrality to the centre of Italy. The guardian genius of 
France had faved the army of the eaft from the execution of 
a compact which would have enflaved it to England. Au- 
firia was again compelled to defift from: hoitilities, and 
feemed to be no longer inclined to facrifice the tranquillity 
of the continent to the ambition of the defpots of the feas. 
The French army and navy had been re organifed and im- 
proved by judicious regulations. The conduct of the re- 
public towards neutral itates manifefted a greater degree of 
juftice and impartiality than had before prevailed ; and the 
principles which it recommended were fuch as claimed uni- 
verial imitation. The attention paid to every important 
concern was fedulous and unrelaxed. ‘The finances had 
been refcued from a itate of confufion, and would in future » 
be fubject to a regular fyftem, which would provide for 
every exigency, and re-eftablifh the national credit. A new 
code oi civil legiflation was on the point of being completed} 
the modes of public inftruction had been improved; the 
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arts had been cultivated with redoubled zeal; trade and ma- 
nufaétures were reviving from a ftate of languor; and a 
better profpect began to open in every direétion. Such 
were the ftatements, views, and predictions, of the three 
counfellors of ftate (Régnier, Najac, and Gouvion St. Cyr), 
who were ordered to give an account of the fituation of the 
republic. 1 tetin, » 
On the expiration of the truce, the court of Vienna pro- 
-_tefting againft a feparate treaty with France, the war was re- 
newed with apparent alacrity. The troops under Augereau 
hada confli€t with thofe of Mentz at Afchaffenburg, on 
the 24th of November; and, on the 29th, Moreau, to 
whofe exertions the French chiefly trufted for the humilia- 
tion of his imperial majefty, re-commenced hoftilities near 
the river Inn. ‘The works of Waflerburg ‘were quickly 
forced’ by his men; but, ‘on the 1f{t of December, he was 
lefs fuccefsful in a battle with the archduke John, who ad- 
vanced with three columns to attack him near Haag. The 
action was obftinate, and the Auftrians were repeatedly 
driven back ; but the French were at length defeated. In 
an engagement at Rofenheim, on the fame day, the corps of 
the prince de Condé acquired reputation by a difplay of 
_ ‘courage and firmnefs; and, on this occafion, the prince’s 
fon and the duke d’Angouléme exerted themfelves with 
confiderable effect in repelling the enemy. Encouraged by 
this fuccefs, the archduke foon rifqued:another conflict. On 
the 3d, he aflaulted the poft of Hohenlinden, memorable 
for the fignature of the lait’ convention, A heavy fall of 
{now and fleet had fo retarded his march, that only the cen- 
tral column had arrived at the place of deftination at a time 
when all the divifions ought to have been ready to a€t; and 
the left, under general Rifch, loft its way.’ One divifion of 
the French, conduéted by Richepanfe, pierced between the 
left and the centre, reached the great road behind the cen- 
tre, and affaulted the left flank’ and rear of that column, 
at a time when it had formed in front, and had commenced 
an attack. The Auftrians fought for feveral hours! with 
alertnefs and gallantry ; but, their centre being repelled by 
the impetuofity of the: republicans, great confufion en- 
fued. ‘Their left wing was alfo defeated; and the battle 
feemed to be completely decided in favour of the French, 
when a vigorous attempt was made by the right wing to 
wreit from them the honours of vi€tory. Gremier fuftained 
this ufexpected charge with firmnefs; and, being well fup- 
orted, threw his adverfaries into the utmoit diforder. The 
bafiled troops retired towards the heights of Ramfau, with 
‘very heavy lofs; and general Ki¢nmayer, being attacked 
on his march by a corps from Aerding, likewife tuffered fe- 
verely in that retreat, to which he was driven by intelli- 
gence of the diiaiter that had befallen the main army. 
‘Above i0,000 of the Auftrians,on this unfortunate day, 
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re fnpneded: te have been killed or made prifoners: of the 
Frenc about 3000 loft their lives or were wounded. Klenay 
and the other Auftrian generals are accufed of having im- 
prudently extended their lines, fo as to give Moreau a de- 
cifive advantage. The wieyaries r cans purfued. the 
fagitives with little intermiffion, and, peer fome config 
ich we need not fpecify, took poffeflion of the cit 
Sakzburg. Prifoners, artillery, and various ftores, daily 
accrued to them; and their progrefs menaced the emperor 
pwith the conqueit of his capital. , 
_. Three other armies’ (the Gallo-Batavian army, that of the 
Grifons, and that of {taly) were in the mean time employ 
though with lefs brilliant fuccefs, in promoting the 
of the republic. Augereau gained an important advan 
near Bamberg, on the day which was diftingurfhed a 
battle of Hohenlindens and, in other engagements, he. 
prevailed over the imperial forces. Macdonald, defying the 
obftacies which an Alpine winter prefented, pafled tae 
the country of the Grifons into the Valteline, drove the 
enemy before him, and opened a communication with the 
army of Italy. . A part of the laft-mentioned force, under 
Dupant, defeated the Auftrians at Mafcaria; and, on the 
26th- of December, the republicans paffled the Mincio 
after an obftinate conteft, though on the preceding day 
they had loft many men in fruitlefs efforts for that 
purpofe. Lieutenant-general Delmas, in attempting to 
fs near Monzanbano, was expofed to a fevere attack; 
ut he foon baffled his adverfaries, and croffed the ftream. 
Dupont, when he had effected a paflage near Molin 
was harafled by a charge fo vigorous, that he amt 
probably have been obliged to retire, if he had not been 
powerfully aided by Gazan with a frefh divifion. On 
the following day, new advantages were obtained; and, 
_in thefe confliéts, above yooo Auitrians were captured. 
While extreme coniternation prevailed at Vienna, the 
archduke Charles repaired to the camp, to animate the 
troops to frefh exertions: but, inftead of attacking the 
enemy, a due fenfe of the inutility of further conteit in- 
-duced him to propofe an armiftice, which was concluded at 
Steyer on the 25th of December. ‘Though the French had 
acted difhonourably in difmantling the towns which had 
been delivered to them merely as pledges by the convention 
of Hohenlinden, the emperor now tonfented to the furren- 
der of many other pofts, relying on the promife of reftitu- 
tion. Indeed, he was fo humbled by the fuccefs of the 
foe, that he declared himfelf ready to detach himfelf from 
his allics, and recede from his former determination of 
agreeing to no other than a general peace. The Britith 
court, i coniideration of the perilous predicament in which 
he ftood, releafed him from his engagements; and it is 
probable that a treaty between him and the French will 
oon be adjufted at Luneville. | 
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At this critical period, while the emperor was in danger 
‘of lofing his territories, his formidable adverfary, the chief 
conful, incurred the rifgue of a lofs of life. the 24th 
of. December, when he was on his way to a place of thea- 
trical amufement, ‘a fudden explofion broke the windows of 
his carriage, killed feveral perfons, and wounded others. 
This mifchief was occafioned by a barrel, in which were 
combuttibles and a kind of mufquet, placed on a {mall car- 
riage that was fo difpofed as to obftruct the paflage through 
‘the ftreet. In-all governments, plots are fometimes fabri- 
cated to dupe the people 5 but that this was a real confpi- 
racy is generally believed, and the Jacobins are fuppofed to 
have contrived it. Many individuals were «Ainge em on 
fufpicion of being concerned in the plot ; and fome, afteraju- 
dicial procefs, have been condemned to death: but we have 
not yet been informed of the execution of the fentence. 


GERMANY. 


Our communication with this country was fuppofed to 
be endangered when the king of Prufhia, in the month of 
November, took poffeffion of the bailiwic of Ritzebuttel, on 


. pretence of an invafion of the rights of neutrality un the cap- 


ture of an Embden fhip by the Englith, by whom it had 
been carried into Cuxhaven, a port belonging to the Ham- 
burghers. The fenate, alarmed at the menaces of that 
prince, endeavoured to pacify him by procuring a reftitution 
ofthe veffel; but he perfifted in his intention of garrifoning 
Cuxhaven, though he promifed to pay due refpect to the 
trade and interetts of the inhabitants. ‘This prince is faid 
to have promoted the late northern confederacy ; but he 
difavows all views of hoftility againft Great-Dritain. The 
fincerity of his declarations may perhaps be queitioned by 
thofe who reflect on his friendly imtercourfe with our 


enemies. . 
RUSSIA. 


Infligated by French counfels, impelled by caprice, or 
timulated by ambition, the northern emperor demanded 
the ifland of Malta from the Englifh, as he enjoyed the title 
of grand mafter of the knightly order. They refufed to 
admit his pretenfions ; and their oppofition to his will fo 
inflamed his refentment, that he not only ordered an em- 


. bargo to be laid {in November faft) on all Britith fhips in 


his harbours, but fubjected the feamen to imprifonment 
and other feverities of treatment. 

Our court in vain remonitrated againft thefe arbitrary 
proceedings: Paul declared that the poe fhould be con- 
‘tinued, and menaced his late allies with further marks of 


his difpleafure. Taking advantage of the difguft of the 
courts of Copenhagen and Stockholm at our exercife of the 
right of naval fearch, he urged them to accede to an armed 
neutrality, into which they were too eafily drawn. Having 
received intelligence of this league, his Britannic majefty 
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ordered, on the 14th of January, 1801, thatiall the thips of 
the three nations, which were already in his ports or fhould 
afterwards arrive, fhould be ftri@tly detained. .-To reprefs. 
the eventual hoftilities of the confederates, great exertions 
are neceflary ; but we may truft to our naval ftrength, and 
difregard their efforts. fe iaest” holtia’ 
: ITALY. | 

The only incidents of which we have occafion to take 
notice under this head, relate to Tufcany. . After the battle 
of Marengo, the French had acquiefced in the neutrality of 
the duchy, without infifting on the diflolution of that 
armed pape which the inhabitants had formed for the de- 
fence of the country. But, being defirous of. re-poflefling 
that territory, they pretended that frequent outrages and 
depredations had been committed in the adjoming diftricts 
by the Tufcan drigands or robbers (as they ftyled the armed 
corps above-mentioned), and defired Sommariva, who aéted 
as commander, to difarm and difmifs them without delay. 
This infolent requifitionnot being followed by prompt com- 
pliance, general Brune fent a detachment under Dupont to 
take pofleflion of the duchy. ‘This officer entered Florence 
on the 15th of October, the ‘Tufcans not venturing to ob- 
ftruct his march. Brigadier Clement, foon after,. perfuad- 
ed the Auitrian troops at Leghorn to furrender that town 
to him, on his aflenting to a convention for the continuance 
of the Tufcan government, and the fecurity of privileges 
and of property; but this agreement was not fcrupuloufly 
obferved, though the Britifh merchants were fortunate: in 
preferving the greater part of their effeéts, by the conve- 
nience of the fhips in the harbour. Strong parties-were 
now fent out againft the armed Tufcans at Arezzo and 
other places; and, as fome refiftance was made. by the lat- 
ter, they were not fubdued or difperfed without bloodfhed. 


GREECE. 


It is not the leaft remarkable circumftance in the politics 
of the times, that two emperors, Paul and Selim, have 
concurred in the eftablifhment of a republic, confitting of 
Corfu, Cephalonia, and other iflands near the Grecian 
coaft. Itis flyled the Ionian republic, and will enjoy a no- 
minal independence under the protection of thofe poten- 


tares. 
BG ¥ PT. | 


The French general Menou appears to be very actively 
and zealoufly employed in fortifying the chief Egyptian 
towns, in regulating both the civil and military depart- 
ments, and improving the ftate of the country. ‘Lhe grand 
vizir and fir Sidney Smith have endeavoured, without ef- 
feét, to draw him into an agreement for the evacuation of 
the territory. Unwilling to abandon a province which he 
confiders as. a fcene of French glory, but which many will 
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juftly denominate a fcen¢,of, French -barbarity, he provides 
for its retention with as much. folicitude.as_if he had been 
the conqueror of the country, Ina letter of the 1ft of No- 
vember, addveficd to the, chief conful, he {peaks in high 
ferms of his p dceedings and regulations; but we mu 
make allowance'for the gafconade, and oftentation, for which 
Stee eeocoe that athied gen et ' * ‘ a ugh tae 
* 'Phe troops that landed near Ferrol.and threatened Cadiz, 
are faid bt Be deftined for Egypts and we org Sect 
will be mote éffeGtively employed than they were in the ex- 
pedition to Spain. . Without, their’ aid, ‘the Turks are un; 
equal to, the tafk of diflodgin she potiedors af Grand-Cairo 
and Alexandria. If Egypt fhould be fubdued, our,ally the 
grand fignor may perba s be induced to refign his preten- 
ons to the Englifh, under whofe foftering.care it would 
fodn become a very valuable province. | 7 ee 
j ) NORTH-AMERICA. 

After a long courfe of difpute not abfolutely hoftile, the 
United States’ and ‘the French republic have concluded a 
_tféaty of pedce'an@ commerce. ‘The trade of both nations 
will be ‘condutted on’ terms: of equality ; and itis particu- 
larly provided, that, if one of the two parties fhould be at 
war, aud‘the other at peace, there fhall be no, vifitation or 
fearch ‘of the fhips of the neutral ftate, when they fail under 
eonvoy.. In this inftance, they mutually relinquifh a claim 
without denying the exiftence of the right; but, in the of- 
ficial réport of the affairs of France,’ prepared by Regnier 
and his aflociates, it is infinuated that no fuch right exifts. 


Do 
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in general, and of Great-Britain in particular, to the clofe 
of the eighteenth century, we are inclined to offer fome re- 
trofpective as well as profpective remarks which have oc- 
curred to us in the courfe of momentary reflexion. ‘The 
century which has recently expired was diftinguifhed by a 
variety of memorable events in the earlier palt of its pro- 
grefs; and, in the. laft ten years, it exhibited perhaps a 
more ftupendous fcene than the world ever before witneffed. 
One circumftance has attended it through the greater part 
ef its courfe ; it began with war, and it batetnened with 
war. Hence arifes a melancholy reflexion, that_a pra¢tice 
which, it might be fuppofed, could only exift in the abfence 
of civilifation, has been found to prevail in an age of re- 
finement, when the arts and fciences have been improved, 
when morality has been purified and fublimated, and reli- 
gion has been ina great meafure divefted of bigotry and 
{uperitition. If we were not witneffes of this ftrange de- 

radation-of the human underftanding, we fhould not be 
Sifpofed to give credit to an abfurdity to extravagant and fo 


Having thus brought down the public affairs of the world 
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difgraceful. When we confider; that’ © °° = ' 
~——— tigris agit rabid’ cum tigride pacem 
Perpetuam, sevis inter se convenit ursis—~ —_— 
‘we may naturally exprefs our furprife, that beings. of a fus 
perior order, thofe in whom is inherent a portion of ethes 





teal fire, adage though infinitely inferior to the Deity, are . 


removed far above the level of brutes, fhould fink into a 
courfe 6f ation of which mere quadrupeds might feel the 
folly and the iniquity. But it is ufelefs to argue on this 
fubje& ; for the advocates of human flaughter, though 
they affeét a high degree of religion, have no idea of its 

enuine dictates and its legitimate impreflions, and are, ir 
re ftridt fenfe of the ohirate, ‘practical atheifts. Such men 
impudently call it blafphemy to declaim againft war; but 
every man of fenfe and humanity will maintain a contrary 
opinion. | 

That fpirit of defpotifm which has ever waged war agianft 
human‘ freedom and happinefs, exerted itfelf. at the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century in the perfon of Louis XIV, 
of France, who, not content with enflaying his fubjects, 
encroached on the liberties of other nations, and fyftemati- 
cally invaded the general rights of; mankind. But that 
haughty and unfeeling tyrant, near the clofe.of his reign, 
was defervedly reduced to a ftate of humiliation, fo as to 
become an object of pity to contemporary princes. During 
his reign, however, the arts,and f{ctences received fome en- 
couragement, more indeed from his vanity than from his 
tafte or judgment. His death gave fome repofe to Europe 3 
and the arts of peace revived. But, though his fucceffor 
was of a lefs ambitious and more pacific difpofition, he, on 
various pretences, embarked in unneceflary wars. At one 
time he laboured to crufh or deprefs the houfe of Auftria; 
at another time, he provoked Great-Britain to a rupture by 
encroaching on her colonial poffeffions. e enterprifing 
{pirit of the great Frederic of Pruflia kindled alfo, at differ- 
ent periods, the flames of war: but he endeavoured to make 
fome atonement to his people by falutary reforms and_ufe- 
ful inftitutigns, and by a general melioration of their ftate. 
The czarina Catharine if followed a fimilar plan; and, 
while herambition was prodigal of blood, her uncontrolled 
authority was, in many inftances, fubfervient to the public 
good. ‘The concurrence of thefe two potentates with the 
devout Maria Therefa inthe partition of Poland reflected 
difgrace on the age in which it took place, and on the 
neighbouring princes who could tamely fuffer fuch injuftice 
to be exercifed. From the affected régularity and folemnity 
in which the meafure was enforced, it taught the nations of 
the world, that princes, in a refined age, could make a 
mockery of religion and humanity, of national independ- 
ence and public privileges, and meafure right by the rule 
of power, with a degree of iniquity equal to that of the 
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moft ferocious chieftains of barbarous times. From 

this feene let us turn our eyes to France, which, at the 
accefion of Louis XVI, was ina ftate favourable to the 
efs of freedom. That monarch ‘was humane and well 
difpofed, and did not with to aét the part of a tyrant; and, 
under his aufpices, an example of reform might have been 
iven with effect to the princes Of the time, had not Great~- 
ritain, forgetful of the principles which raifed the houfe of 
Hanover to the throne, bee itated herfelf into a rupture 
with ‘her colonial fubjedéts.. aflifting the difcontented 
Americans, the ‘ill-advifed Louis excited among his people 
a ftrong paffion for liberty; and, when he convoked ake 
ftates-general of the realm, the eagernefs of the public to 
take ntaze of the opportunity led-to diforder and ‘con- 
fufion, as perfons who have long been blind know not how 
to conduct themfelves at the firft glare of light. The dif- 
order was promoted by ambitious demagogues, whofe arts 
and intrigues kindled a flame which has not yet been extin- 
uifhed. The madnefs of the revolutionary leaders, not 
Sin fuffered to exhauft itfelf at home, diffufed its effeéts 
over Europe; and the atrocities committed in France by a 
Jacobin faction under the mafk of liberty, damped the ar- 
dour of the friends of rational reform, furnifhed the rulers 
even of free nations with a pretence for ftrengthening the 
hands of government, and produced a general inclination 
to fubmit to new reftraints, rather than rifque the hor- 
rors of confufion and anarchy. Such feemed to be the 
ftate of the public mind at the conclufion of the eighteenth 
century; and fuch were the ill effects of a revolution, 
which, under judicious management, might have gradually 
operated to univerfal benefit. | 
In fpeculating on the probable changes which may attend 
the progrefs of the nineteenth century, we do not flatter 
ourfelves or our pofterity with any fignal or extraordinary 
improvement of the general condition of mankind. Refine- 
ment has not, ina long courfeof ages, produced the advan- 
tages which might have been expected to flow from it: 
why then fhould we dream of any ftriking change which 
it may effeé&t within the {mall compafs of one hundred 
years? The improvement of the theory of religion and mo- 
rality has not had a correfpondent influence on the pra€tice. 
The increafing profundity of fcientific refearch has not 
been fo diffufively beneficial as it might have been under 
proper dire€tion. A more enlarged infight into the legiti- 
mate arts of government, a greater portion of fkill in the 
liberal and mechanical arts, a more intimate acquaintance 
with the means of augmenting the accommodations of foe 
ciety, have not, we obferve with deep but, unavailing re- 
gret, been attended with the effects which fuch attain. 
ments feemed calculated to produce. Why then fhould we 
affect to prognofticate a fpeedy or a great improvement in 
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thefe refpeéts? .That' fome changes may occur in thé 
riod to which we allude, there is noreafon to doubt: tc 
we may difpute the extent of their utility. .When the agi, 
tations confequent on the ftorm of the French revolution 
fhall have fubfided, fuch a f{pirit of moderation may arife, 
as may be favourable to political improvement. While the 
enormities of Jacobinifm may have made fo ftrong an im- 
preffion on the minds of, men, that the rafhnefs of indiferis 
minate. reform will meet with inftant oppofition, princes 
may alfo become more fenfible than they have hitherto been 


of the expediency of. promoting the happinefs of their fub-. 


jects, not merely that of the-higher claffes, but of. thofe 
lefs elevated individuals who have as great aclaim to juftice 
and protection, to the comforts of life, and to that freedom 
of 8 tat which is not incompatible with the reftraints of fo: 


ciety, as the counfellors of kings and the rulers of nations, 


Under the aufpices of patriotic and philanthropic fove-’ 


reigns, the f{ciences which inform and enlighten, the arts 
which polifh, the morality and devotion which purify man- 
kind, may be more regularly purfued and more efficacioufly 
cultivated. Amore judicious fyftem of education, founded 
on numerous hints recently fuggefted, may improve both 
the minds and perfons of the rifing generation. The paf; 
fions may be more ftudioufly reprefled; the depravity 
which, we are taught to believe, has been inherent in hu: 
man beings fince the fall of their progenitor, may be more 
rigoroufly corrected. We might extend thefe remarks toa 
great length by {peaking of thofe changes to which a fan 
guine zeal might look forward; but fuch fpeculations are 


rather the offspring of excurfive fancy, than the di€lates © 


of prophecy ; and it may be faid, though the opinion may 
be thought to border on unneceffary defpondence, that the 


improvements which we have mentioned-are merely pof- ~ 


fible, not probable. Thofe paflions which have rendered 
the Se part of the world, for ages, a fcene of folly, 
iniquity, and vice, will perhaps continue to prevail over 
reafon and prudence, over good fenfe and philofophy. 
Let every performer on the theatre of life endeavour to act 
the part allotted to him with judgment and propriety ; and 
the hate of mankind will then be effentially improved: but, 
as fuch endeavours, from the creation of ‘the world to the 
prefent time, have by no means been general, we have little 
reafon to indulge the pleafing expectation. ‘This, we al- 
low, is not an enlivening or a flattering picture; but we ear- 
neftly wifh that the profpe&t may brighten, and that the fu- 
ture icene may be arrayed in more attra€tive colours. 








ERRATUM. 
P. 221, 1. 12. for ca/at read cavat. 
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